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INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 



House of Representatives, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington^ D. C, April 7, 1917, 

The committee met in executive and confidential session at 10.30 
o'clock, a. m., Hon. S. Hubert Dent, jr. (chairman), presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETABY OF WAR, 
ACCOIiPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. HUGH L. SCOTT, CHIEF GENERAL 
STAFF CORPS; BBIG. GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER, JTTDGE ADVO- 
CATE GENERAL; AND MAJ. DENNIS E. NOLAN, GENERAL STAFF 
CORPS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the committee is ready to hear 
any suggestions you have to make. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman, I have drawn or rather caused 
to be drawn a bill which has been presented to you in typewritten 
form and which attempts to do what its title states, to authorize 
tne President to increase temporarily the military establishment of 
the United States. The President in his message to Congress de- 
scribed the policy which he was going to recommend for an increase 
of the military forces as contemplating the following projects: The 
increase of the Regular Army and the National Guard to full 
strength, the immediate drafting into Federal service of the National 
Guard, and equalization of the term of enlistment under the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard, and whatever additional forces might 
be provided so as to give no preferential character to any part of 
the National Army. 

In addition to that the President was of the belief that the vol- 
unteer spirit and principle ought to be preserved to the extent of 
authorizing the filling of the Regular Army and the National Guard 
to full strength by that process, if the process proved sufficient to 
accomplish that end ; but that as to the additional forces to be raised 
a policy ought to be adopted which, without becoming the beginning 
oi the practice of universal training or service and without com- 
mitting the Government to a present decision of that problem, was 
yet so far assimilated to it as to call into the service of the United 
States for the additional forces a class of young men v' would be 
relatively free from the business and domestic entangj»o, ;nts which 
have hitherto embarrassed the country in the sudJ. calling of 
large forces from the body of the people, and who would be selected 
by a process which was sufficiently democratic to spread the strain 
over the entire country, and at the same time have men of varying 
ages within the maximum limit of those who could be spared from 
the industrial uses of the country. This bill, therefore, does those 
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4 INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

things. It authorizes the raising of the Regular Army and National 
Guard to full strength. 

Mr. Kahn. May I ask a question right there ? 

Secretary Baker. Certainly. 

Mr. E[ahn. How many would that be? 

Secrietary Baker. It is approximately 623,000, as I recall it. Maj. 
Nolan, is that correct? 

Maj. Nolan. Both forces under all the increments added to the 
Regular Army would amount to 634,959 enlisted men. This number 
includes 12,000 Philippine Scouts ; deducting this force gives 622,959 
enlisted men. 

Mr. Caldwell. That is, the Regular Establishment and National 
Guard? 

Secretary Baker. The Regular Establishment and National 
Guard. 

Mr. Caldwell. How about the National Guard Reserve — ^that is, 
the reserve battalions ? 

Secretary Baker. Have you those figures, Maj. Nolan? 

Maj. Nolan. This includes all men now in the National Guard and 
in the National Guard Reserve. 

Secretary Baker. That is, the 634,000 includes the Regular Army, 
the Regular Army Reserve, the National Guard, and the National 
Guard Reserve. 

Mr. Kahn. How many in the Regular Army? 

Maj. Nolan. There would be 305,000 when raised to full war 
strength. This includes 12,000 Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. Kahn. How many in the National Guard ? 

Maj. Nolan. 329,954 in National Guard organizations now existing 
when raised to war strength. 

Mr. ICahn. How many in the National Guard Reserve ? 

Maj. Nolan. We have not the figures on that; that is, as to how 
many men have been passed into the reserve. I can find that out. 

Mr; Kahn. Will you please put that information in the hearings ? 

Maj. Nolan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caldwell. The point I had in mind was this : Under section 
79 it is provided that as the National Guard is drawn into service 
under section 111 reserve battalions shall be organized to take the 
place of the others. Have you made any figures as to how many 
that would be? 

Maj. Nolan. That principle is applied to all forces now raised 
under the proposed act. There will be recruit-training battalions 
for the Regular Army and for the National Guard. 

Mr. Caldwell. That is in the proposed bill. I mean, have you any 
figures as to how many men would be produced under the national- 
defense act if we enacted no new law ? 

Maj. Nolan. Those recruit-training battalions could possibly be 
raised to 1,000 men for each National Guard regiment. 

Mr. Caldwell. In other words, under section 79 of the national- 
defense act you could continue to duplicate the regiments we now 
have ad infinitum as long as we had men in the country to duplicate 
them with ? 

Maj. Nolan. To replace losses that occurred in the original organi- 
zations and only to that extent. Those recruit battalions could not be 
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created under section 79 to beyond one for each of. the original organi- 
zations of the National Guard which were drafted into the service. 
You could not do it ad infinitum. 

Mr. McKenzie. In other words, the reserve organizations could not 
be drafted under the present law ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think the Major would like to have his 
opinion construed to the effect they could not be drafted ; but the plaifi 
intention of the national-defense act was that the recruit battalions 
organized in the States, when the National Guard is drafted under 
section 111, are for the purpose of recruiting existing organizations 
and are not themselves independent organizations to be taken as such. 

Mr. Kahn. For supplying the wastage, in other words? 

Secretary Baker. Exactly, through sickness and casualties. 

Now, in order to create a parity of obligation and opportunity in 
the Regular Army and National Guard, the age of voluntary enlist- 
ment is fixed at 40 years. At present it is 35 years in the Regular 
Army and 45 years in the National Guard. The age of 40 was selected 
after a good deal of debate and discussion among the military ad- 
visers of the War Department. It was thought it was wiser not to 
leave the original age limits as they stood, and wiser also not to cut 
down the age limit of volunteering from the 45 maximum now ob- 
taining with regard to National Guard to the 35 now obtaining with 
regard to the Regular Army, because there are a very large number of 
people in the country who have attended military training camps and 
have cherished military enthusiasm in the country who up to the age 
of 40 years are given the opportunity of enlisting and volunteering in 
these forces and being assigned to either the Regular Army or 
National Guard of their ^respective States under a perfect equaliza- 
tion of the enlistment period and of the rights and privileges of mem 
bership in either organization, so that the age of 40 years was fixed 
upon as the maximum to be recommended in that regard. 

In the event of voluntary enlistment not supplying the necessary 
number to complete the full strength of the Regiilar Army and 
National Guard, the draft pow6r provided in the national-defense 
act is made available to the President for filling both complements. 

The additional force recommended is* at the outset 500,000 men se- 
lected from the States in accordance with their population, selected 
from men of military availability between the ages of 19 and 25 
years by a process of selective draft. That means the registration 
of all persons of military availability within those ages and a de- 
termination of the quota of each State, crediting to each State the 
number of persons who have already volunteered into either of the 
other forces, so as not to allow the military burden to fall with un- 
equal weight upon any part of the population. 

The number of men in the country between the ages of 19 and 
25 is approximately 6,000,000. Fifty-eight per cent of the men of 
that age are deemed available militarily. The remaining 42 per 
cent are encumbered by some sort of disqualification, either physical 
disability or something of that sort. So that you would have 58 
per cent of 6,000,000, or roughly 3,500,000 men available to select 
this first 500,000 from. 

Mr. TiLSON. Mr. Secretary, what steps have you taken to prevent 
the depletion of our workshops of men very much more needed there 
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than they would be on the firing line; and to prevent that not only 
through conscription but through persons volunteering, and at the 
same time permitting them to retain their self-respect f 

Secretary Baker. That question is of very great importance and 
falls more naturally in another connection, but just to dispose of it 
at^ this point I will say that by limiting the maximum age to 25 we 
have been advised by those who are familiar with industrial condi- 
tions we escape for the most part the skilled- worker class. Men are 
not deemed skilled workers and indispensable in industry until they 
are of greater maturity than that. 

Mr. Kahn. When you speak of 25 years of age, you mean that 
he is available during his entire twenty- fourth year? 

Secretary Baker. During his twenty-fifth year. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Kahn. That would be to the beginning of his twenty-sixth 
year? 

Secretary Baker. Until his twenty-sixth birthday. 

Mr. Kahn. Then he is eligible all the time he is 25 ? 

Secretary Baker. I so understand the law as it is now written. 
Is not that right. Gen. Crowder? 

Gen. Crowder. We will have to adopt some arbitrary classifica- 
tion ; and in every scheme I have seen we say that all persons becom- 
ing 25 years of age in the preceding calendar year or in the preceding 
fiscal year, whichever date happens to be convenient, shall be within 
the provision of the law, and all persons becoming 19 years of age 
during that same period shall be within the provision of the law. 

The Chairman. The draft of the act reads between the ages of 
19 and 25 years. 

Gen. Crowder. It was expected that regulations would step in 
there and define what those terms meant. 

Secretary Baker. The language is narrower than I supposed it 
was. 

Mr. Kahn. I recall that in the regulations affecting appointments 
to West Point you say he shall become eligible on the day he be- 
comes 17 and ineligible on the day he becomes 22. 

Secretary Baker. Perhaps more definiteness might be desirable; 
but my recollection was it included the twenty-fifth year. 

To further answer the question of Mr. Tilson, it has been sug- 
gested to the War Department that classes of persons ought to be 
enumerated who would be excluded from availability — classes of 
persons engaged in certain lines of activity, as, for instance, persons 
engaged in operating transportation in the country, persons engaged 
in highly scientific pursuits relating to either the art of war or the 
indispensable industries of peace. We have reflected upon that and 
have reached the conclusion that the European practice is the only 
one that can be adopted with safety, which is to take the men who 
flow naturally, either by volimteenng or by choice, and, where we 
find we have taken a man who is indispensable in industry or in 
science, to give him an honorable discharge and a button of some 
kind indicating that he is on the public service but is excluded from 
the active military forces because of his indispensable character in 
some other relation; that it is better to do it, in other words, after 
we get them in and find out they are indispensable than to attempt 
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to exclude whole classes which might well include a number who 
would not be so indispensable. 

Mr. Harrison. How about the question of religious belief, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary Baker. The religious-belief section is changed from 
that which you have in the national-defense act, and which, in my 
judgment, is inoperable. In the national-defense act you have an 
exclusion of any person who has conscientious beliefs against the 
bearing of arms. It is not exactly that language, but that is about 
what it is. That, of course, makes the question of exclusion purely 
a question of individual statement and, as lawyers might say, of 
a self-serving declaration made after the event. We recommend that 
the provision be modified so as to exclude or exempt those who are 
actually members of a recognized society which has, as one of its 
tenets, the disapproval of war. 

Mr. Garrett. Mr. Secretary, I believe it might be said to be com- 
mon knowledge in this country now that the laborers engaged in 
agricultural pursuits have become distressingly limited, and many 
writers have charged the high cost of living to the fact that people 
have left the farm, and there is nobody there except a limited rew 
to produce the foodstuffs of the country.* Have you taken into con- 
sideration in your department the question of excluding or limiting- 
the draft upon those that might be engaged in agricultural pursuits? 

Secretary Baker. We have had that before us both in the depart- 
ment and in the Council of Natioanl Defense. Without at all going 
into the philosophy of the reason why the drain upon agricultural 
labor has taken place, it is perfectly obvious that the enormous 
industrial expanson of the country is in large part accountable for 
it. The apparently superior opportunities ol city life-personally, 
I regard them as more apparent than real — ^but the apparent su- 
periority of opportunity in city life, the better schools for children, 
easier access of recreational and diversional opportunities, and the 
higher wages that have been paid to industrial workers, have cer- 
tamly largely stripped the country of its young agricultural labor. 
Congress has already taken some action to restore that balance in 
the £irm-loan act. The balance is not restored. We do face a situa- 
tion where we might very well seriously depress agriculture in this 
country by taking too many of the farming class into these forces. 
The problem is largely one of three peak-load periods in the farming 
industry, the season of planting, the season of cultivation, and the 
season of harvesting. 

So far as the present year is concerned, it seems entirely unlikely 
that our arrangements could be perfected so as to begin the drafting 
of men until after the season of planting has passed and the season 
of cultivation is well advanced. The season of harvest would there- 
fore seem to be this year the one we have most to consider. The 
Council of National Defense would undoubtedly be constantly in 
touch with that situation through the Department of Agriculture, and 
subordinate committees, and if it should turn out to be at all a neces- 
sary thing to do. some system of furloughing from the Army during^ 
the peak load oi the harvest season might be adopted to relieve that 
situation. 

Mr, Kahn. But if our troops were sent to the battle fronts of 
Europe, how would you furlough the men? 
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Secretary Baker. Of course, it would be impossible under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. Kahn. Then you would have to meet that condition 

Secretary Baker. We would have to meet that situation just as it 
has been met elsewhere. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the question was asked on the floor 
of the House the other day as to where you expected to get the officers 
to take care of this additional force which you propose to raise. 

Secretary Baker. Before answering that, Mr. Dent, may I make 
one further comment in response to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Kahn? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. It is not unlikely that in this kind oi emergency 
a very general reorganization of our industrial and domestic situa- 
tion will have to taEe place. It is impossible to withdraw 1,000,000 
men from the active industrial alignment of the country without dis- 
turbing the balance of industry as it was automatically established 
in time of peace. There are many less useful occupations and indus- 
tries than others. I do not speak of any of them as useless^ but 
there are many which could be foregone with less inconvenience and 
loss than others. The Council of National Defense is giving exceed- 
ingly scientific consideration to that subject and it might well be that 
by proper means and in proper times and seasons, and after due 
study, some lines of industry will be discouraged and asked to suspend 
operations or to limit and modify operation in deference to the supe- 
rior need of the country for greater activity in other industries. 

Now turning to your question as to officers : This bill provides for 
the immediate draft into the Federal service of the National Guard as 
it stands, theoretically fully officered. In addition to that there are 
certain classes of persons enumerated in the Dick bill, the act of 
1903. In addition to that there is the Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps, which has been built up with some rapidity since the passage 
of the national-defense act. There are a number of retired officers 
who are still available for duty more or less active. It is the present 
intention of the department immediately to open intensive training 
centers for officers and have in each of the great military departments 
some training schools in which intensive training will be carried 
on for a period of some months, so as to qualify a very much larger 
number of men than are now qualified for the duties of subordinate 
officers. I do not know that I can give a more definite answer than 
that. The bill itself enumerates the sources for supplying officers. 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Secretary, have you made any study to find 
out how many men will be available who have had training in for- 
eign service before they took out their first papers in America ? For 
instance, there are in certain of our congested localities large num- 
bers of Greeks, Italians, and Frenchmen who have been through the 
universal training systems over there, many of whom held commis- 
sions in those armies which have demonstrated in this war that they 
are very well officered. 

Secretary Baker. Some study has been given to that, but not such 
an enumeration as you inquire about. Mj attention was called to 
it in one very conspicuous and inspiring instance. The Polish Folk- 
ers of America, a body comprising, I am told, about 30,000 men who 
are drilled to bear arms as a part of their regalia and uniform, under 
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the inspiration of their chief and several other very distinguished 
Polish men of the country, of whom Mr. Paderewski is one, were 
anxious to train 500 Polish officers and present to us trained these 
500 men. This problem was considered by the War College and the 
General Staff, and it was deemed wiser to advise those men to asso- 
ciate themselves into one of these training camps so there would be 
uniformity of instruction and not draw upon our available officer 
material lor training purposes for a small group like that when they 
perhaps might be used more effectively in training a larger group 
by giving uniform training. Undoubtedly, as soon as these training 
camps or schools are opened, there will be a great flood of men who 
will present themselves, and it will be necessary to select those need- 
ing the least .training or having the most traming, and those most 
available for active service, and in such a process we will doubtless 

f:et an opportunity to inspect the records of the men who have had 
oreign service as officers. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Secretary, under this bill is it contemplated 
that companies will be formed and officered and tendered in that 
shape to the Government ? 

Secretary Baker. That is not contemplated. The bill looks to in- 
dividual enlistments only. 

Mr. Caldwell. Am I right in stating that a person can not receive 
a commission in the United States Army or in the National Guard 
or in this new increment you are asking for, under the law as at p^es-^ 
ent or as proposed, who has not as yet received full citizenship 
papers; that a man may enlist as soon as he declares his intention 
to become a citizen and become a private, but can be get a commis- 
sion as soon as he declares his intention? 

Secretary Baker. My impression is that this act is drawn on the 
theory that a man may be commissioned who has only made his 
first declaration. Some question as to the wisdom of that has been 
suggested to me. I do not know that I have a settled opinion 
about it. 

Mr. Caldwell. The reason I ask the question is because in my 
own district, which has a very heavy foreign-bom population, T 
have received many communications from men who say they want 
to enlist in the Officers' Reserve Corps or in the National Guard if 
they can get a commission. Many of them have had long years of 
traming and have held high office, apd they are willing now to come 
in even as second lieutenants, and I was wondering if j^^ou had any 
fAigg«??Jti«>n to offer about that. 

Secretary Baker. It is a question with two sides. A declaration 
of intention can he made in a single day, and a man who had sinister 
motives and desired to become associated with the Military Estab- 
lishment would become at least available, and would put us to the 
election of declining to receive him if he made his declaration on 
Friday and applied on Saturday. On the other hand, there are very 
large numbers of perfectly loyal and enthusiastic Americans in this 
country who have made their first declaration, but have neglected 
to complete their citizenship. 

Mr. Greene. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, about this Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps. Young men are now approaching graduation in 
some of the units of that corps — that is, of the senior division. Their 
entrance into the Officers' Reserve Corps proper is voluntary — ^that is, 
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there is no obligation, having taken the training course, to go in on 
passing the examination? 

Secretary Baker. I am inclined to think there is, but I am not 
certain on that. I think all who have been admitted to training 
have been required in advance to sign a statement that they would 
go into the corps and accept a commission. 

Mr. Greene. At any rate, following the thought I have in mind,^ 
it is the intention, is it, of the department, that when these young 
men from this senior division graduate into the Officers' Reserve 
Corps they shall at once go into training for this extra contingent 
and for such other service as the Government may demand ? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Greene. And there will be a preparatory field training corps 
similar to the camp forces? 

Secretary Baker. It will be exactly like what we did at Leaven- 
worth when the second lieutenants appointed from civil life as a 
result of an examination pursuant to the provisions of the national 
defense act, were finally commissioned. They were taken to the 
Leavenworth service schools and given an intensive course of three 
months. Gen. Scott showed me this morning a picture of that class 
about to graduate. They have now finished their training course. 
Many of them were men with a civil education but with no particu- 
lar military experience. It is an exceedingly impressive picture. 
• Mr. Anthony. I saw them, Mr. Secretary, and they constituted 
the finest looking body of officers I have ever seen anywhere, after 
three months' training. 

Mr. Greene. This is to satisfy many inquiries that come to us as 
members of the committee from men who are interested and desire 
to perform some patriotic service. 

Gen. Crowder. 1 can answer Mr. Greene's question in the terms 
of the statute. The graduates of those training corps institutes who 
have participated in practical instruction subsequent to graduation, 
and who shall have arrived at the age of 21, maj agree under oath in 
writing to serve the United States in the capacity of a reserve officer 
in the Army during the period of at least 10 years. There is nothing 
compulsory about it. 

Mr. Greene. Just one further word, Mr. Secretary, if you please^ 
as to their status in the contemplation of the department. This 
Officers' Reserve Corps is, in a sense and for all practical purposes, 
a part of the Regular Establishment; that is to say, it is a reserve 
of the Regular Establishment and is not to be confounded in the 
popular mind with the National Guard ot with any of the other 
increments which may be raised. It is subject to the orders direct, 
as to its personnel, of the War Department, just as officers of the 
Regular Establishment are, and such individuals may be sent to any 
post for service that the department may indicate. 

Secretary Baker. I so imderstand it. 

Mr. Greene. They are not to be identified with the States or with 
any other volimteer or military organization. 

Secretary Baker. That is my imderstanding of it. 

Gen. Crowder. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. Greene. You say that is not correct? 

Gen. Crowder. No, sir; the officers of the Officers' Reserve Corps 
may be ordered to duty not only with the Regular Army but with 
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the Volunteer forces or with any other force which Congress may 
raise, and they may be assigned to either the Eegular Arnnr, to the 
National Guard, drafted into the service of the United States to 
fill vacancies occurring therein, or to any additional forces. 

Secretary Baker. That is Mr. Greene's understanding of it 

Mr. Greene. Yes; they are to go as detached or detailed officers of 
the Eegular Establishment. 

Gen. Crowder. That is right. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Greene's question was whether they were 
in any sense State officers, as the National Guard officers are. They 
are not. They are Federal officers. 

Mr. Greene. They are a reserve -of the Eegular Establishment, 
and as such can be detailed as officers of the Eegular Establishment 
are detailed. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. Have you any suggestion to offer in regard to the 
men at West Point, whether they are to be graduated ahead of time 
or not? 

Secretary Baker. The 1917 class is to be graduated on the 20th 
of April or this year. 

Mr. Caldwell. How about the 1918 class? 

Secretary Baker. It has not been determined yet about the 1918 
class. 

Mr. Caldwell. Those men who are even in the third year have 
an education which equips them far above that of the average man 
we get from the average school or college. 

Secretary Baker. T am very happy to believe that that is probably 
so, and yet a very great many men are trained in schools and col- 
leges throughout the country and well trained, and it is a matter 
of considerable importance to have in the Military Establishment 
men who have had the full four years' training or at least as much 
of it as can be secured under the training of West Point. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you know what happened during the Civil 
War? How many classes were graduated? 

Secretary Baker. I do not. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, how many officers will be required 
for this additional force of 500,000 men? 

Secretary Baker. Maj. Nolan may have those figures. 

Maj. Nolan. 18,538. 

Secretary Baker. Let me be clear about that : Does that mean for 
the entire Army of 1,000,000 men? 

Maj. Nolan. No, sir; for the first force of 500,000. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, can you give the committee any 
information as to the number of men now m the Officers' Reserve 
Training Corps? 

Secretary Baker. I can not, sir. Perhaps Maj. Nolan has those 
figures. 

Gen. Scott. It is about 8,000. 

Mr. Shallenberger. General, can you tell how many there are in 
the Eegular Army? 

Gen. Scott. 7,252. 

Mr. CALDWELii. How many are there in the National Guard? 

Gen. Scott. I can not tell you. 

Secretary Baker. Roughly, about 10,000 (9,847). 
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Mr. NiCHOLLS. Mr. Secretary, is there any provision in the bill 
whereby a man can raise a regiment and be commissioned to com- 
mand it? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir ; there is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. My reason for asking that question was this : Very 
often, as you are doubtless aware, one man; can raise troops for ser- 
vice or get them to volunteer where another man can not. In other 
words, there are men in my district who could raise re^ments of 
troops, whereas those men would not volunteer for service unless 
they knew who would be in command of them. 

Secretary Baker. There is no provision in the bill for that. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Do you think it would be advisable to have such a 
provision? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir ; I think such a provision would be fatal 
to the efficiency of the force. 

The Chairman. You have reached the conclusion that it would 
not be advisable to take advantage of the volunteer act at all at this 
time? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. Now, I want to be understood when I 
say that such a provision would be fatal to the efficiency of the force. 
I think we are facing a situation which is larger than any task the 
Government has had of this kind since the Civil War, and officers 
ought to be selected and taken purely in accordance with military 
canons. The fact that a man is popular or influential may, and it 
doubtless does, indicate the possession of very admirable personal 
characteristics and qualities, but that has nothing to do with the 
question of military efficiency. 

Mr. Anthony. As I understand it. Congress has passed 'what you 
might called a federalized volunteer act, under which you can thor- 
oughly federalize the officers of any force of volunteers. Now, what 
were the general reasons upon which the department determined not 
to take advantage of that act? 

Secretary Baker. The general reasons were largely that the prob- 
lem is larger than the volunteer army -experience of this country or 
of any other country justifies. We are now in the greatest war of all 
history. We are proposing to raise at the outset 500,000 tnen, because 
we think that is as many as can be presently trained. The bill con- 
templates a further increment of 500,000 men, and other units of 
similar size are entirely within the tealm of probability. Now, if it 
were a case of raising an army of 500,000 men, it might well be that 
some system of volunteers would be entirely adequate, although the 
best military opinion discredits that system as a means of raising 
armies, chiefly because it leads to the earliest sacrifice of the bravest, 
most zealous and active men. I think that the size of the task, to 
answer y6ur question more or less categorically, is such that the 
raising of troops ought to be conducted under a system by which each 
increment can be added almost automatically. The larger democracy 
of this system, or the spreading of it equally over the whole country, 
commends it, and its advantage is shown by the difficulties which 
have been experienced in every belligerent country now in the war 
that has tried the volunteer system of raising troops. 

Mr. Anthony. Does the department feel that it would be im- 
possible to have filled a demand for 500,000 volunteers, or that the 
country would not respond? 
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Secretary Baker. The department has never entertained that 
opinion, but the department is quite clear that any such effort would 
be unwise for the reasons which I have described, and, also, for the 
reason that the process of recruiting would have to be a more or 
less inflammatory process. Those who are familiar with what has 
gone on abroad are aware of that, and of the pictures and the in- 
citement that had to be resorted to in order to raise volunteers, and 
that, so far as I am personally concerned, I believe to be a very un- 
desirable process. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact that Canada and Australia have 
not been compelled to resort to the policy of compulsory service in 
order to raise troops? 

Secretary Baker. Neither one of them, so far as T know, has re- 
sorted to it. 

Mr. Anthony. Under our volunteer system, if the department 
should call for 500,000 volunteers, the President or the department 
would still have power to officer that volunteer force with Federal 
officers. In other words, it would be entirely divested of State 
control. 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Don't you think that the people ought to be allowed 
an opportunity to volunteer before there is any conscription ? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir: I do not. But the volunteer principle 
has been preserved for a vei^ large number of men by the provision 
here which fills the ranks of the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Of course, there are a great many who would vol- 
unteer when the country goes to war who would not volunteer in 
time of peace in the National Guard. 

Secretary Baker. So far as I am personally concerned, I think 
there is a distinct moral gain in a man's addressing to himself the 
question as to whether his country is worthy of sacrifice and de- 
termining that moral question in favor of the sacrifice. I think that 
a man is a better man who addresses that moral question to himself. 
So far as the volunteer principle is concerned, I think there is 
plenty of opportunity preserved in the bill. The disadvantages on 
the other side are certainly very considerable 

Mr. Greene (interposing). Is there not, among others, this reason, 
that if you should raise a volunteer army and then later resort to 
the policy of compulsory service, you would have in the field two 
different types of service that would not articulate or coordinate 
with each other, whereas if you should start with one general plan, 
then each successive increment of troops could be easily made to 
articulate and coordinate with the other increments, and become a 
part of a well-ordered whole ? 

Secretary Baker. I think that is one consideration. But another 
one is that we can not close our eyes to what has been happening in the 
world during the war. If you look at the experience of England, 
you will find that the very choicest spirits, the very elect of the 
people of England, the men who were ready at the jump of the 
moment to lay down their lives for England, have laid them down. 

Mr. Gordon. Did England raise an army of 5,000,000 men under 
a volunteer system? 
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Secretary Baker. They did that by a system no less compulsory 
than the one proposed here. I would like to sajr a word about that. 
If anybody supposes that England really built up her army by 
volunteers and that it was simply a matter of calling for volunteers, 
with everybody rushing up to enlist, he is entirely in error about 
what happened there. They made it impossible by social compul- 
sion, ostracism, jibes, and chiding for them to stay out. The public 
spirit so whipped the slacker that it was even more compulsory, or, 
certainly just as compulsory, as the words of a statute. 

Mr. Kahn. There was a series of pictures displayed in the House 
when we were discussing the national-defense bill showing the limits 
to which they had gone in order to coerce the men into enlistment. 
We want to start right in this country, right oflF the reel, instead of 
waiting for the discovery of mistakes and blunders. 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Secretary, in section 79 of the national-defense 
act the following language is used: 

If for any reason there shall not be enough voluntary enlistments to keep the 
reserve battalions at the prescribed strength, a sufficient number of the un- 
organized militia shall be drafted into the service of the United States to 
maintain each of such battalions at the proper strength. 

Now, is there any objection to usin^ that phraseology in the place 
of the phraseology you have, I think, m the third paragraph of your 
proposed bill which reads: "The President shall draft," without 
addmg any provision whatsoever which would prescribe a reasonable 
time for voluntary enlistments? There are no circumstances under 
which you ask theni to volunteer. 

Secretary Babler. I think it would be undesirable to make that 
change. 

The Chairman. That would not change the legal eflFect. 

Secretary Baker. It changes both the legal effect and the senti- 
mental effect. I think it highly important that the people of the 
country should understand that you are providing a system which 
works automatically, and have it well understood 

Mr. Kahn (interposing). It passes the burden around equally. 

Secretary Baker. I think it does. 

Mr. Caldwell. Some of us feel that there is a large sentiment in 
our country that men ought to be given an opportunity to volunteer 
before they are compelled to come in. Why would it not, then, be 
wise to put in a clause of this kind: That if for any reason there 
shall not be enough volunteers, say, within a period of 60 days, con- 
scription shall be resorted to ? In other words, don't you think that 
the Anglo-Saxon idea of patriotism and service of country ought to 
be preserved in the statutory law of the land ? 

Secretary Baker. Frankly, I do not think so with regard to this 
emergency. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask one ques- 
tion. I have not read the bill. Does not your bill provide that 
when the draft shall come a certain time shall be allowed the man 
to volunteer before he is drafted? 

Secretary Baker. Not with regard to the conscripted forces. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You do not give 30 days or 10 days or any 
time for a State to furnish its quota ? 

Secretary Baker. There is no such provision except with regard 
to the National Guard and the Regular Army. 
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Mr. SHALiiENBBRGER. Is it not true that in Great Britain they have 
taken a census and a man is called before the tribunal and he is 
passed upon and given a certain number of days to voluntarily enlist 
before he is drafted I 

Secretary Baker. I do not know that fact. 

Mr. Gordon. That is true in the present law. 

Mr. Shallenbergbr. That is true in Great Britain now. You do 
not think that would be advisable ? 

Secretary Baker. In my judgment it would not be. It would 
have exactly the vice of the volunteer system so far as the early 
sacrifice of the best men of the countrj^ is concerned. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Do you not think it advisable after I have 
been conscripted to give me a chance to enlist before I s^m called by 
an officer of the law? You think that would be inadvisable ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not see that that would really have any 
effect at all. It simply changes the status of the man so far as the 
record is concerned ; that is to say, if John Jones is conscripted by 
lot or by whatever process is adopted, and the Government says to 
him, " Now, John Jones, you have been conscripted, you may have 
the privilege of volunteering between now and the 1st day of May, 
but if you do not do it, we will take you anyhow " 

Mr. Shallenberger (interposing). You do not think that would 
be any advantage to that man at all ? 

Secretary Baker. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, can he not volunteer under your pro- 
posal in either the Regular Army or the National Guard? 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. 

Mr. Kahn. So that he is not estopped from volunteering if he 
desires to do so ? 

Secretary Baker. That is true. 

Mr. Caldwell. But there is a limit of 500,000 for the whole 
country who can volunteer. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. 

Mr. Caldwell. Suppose the State of New York has 2,000,000 who 
want to volunteer, are you going to go out and say, "We will not 
let you volunteer, but we are going to take these men in your places 
who do not want to go " ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. In face of the fact that there will be thousands 
of young men who have brothers on the other side in this war. You 
recognize that fact, do you not? 

Secretary Baker. I would be unable to recognize any relationship 
between any citizen of the United States and any body politic or in- 
dividual that would interfere with this duty. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Secretary, if I understand the situation cor- 
rectly, we will require between 300,000 and 400,000 volunteers to 
fill up the Regular Army and the National Guard to their full quota 
under the present law. Now, is it not your judgment, that being true, 
and with this provision in the proposed law that we are also going to 
require an Army of 500,000 by selective conscription, that it will be 
an incentive to the patriotic men who desire to enlist to quickly get 
into either the National Guard or the Regular Army, and will it not 
act as a stimulus and an incentive toward building up the forces now 
provided by law and give you an Army in a very short time ? 
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Secretary Baker. It will undoubtedly operate in that way and have 
that effect; and in addition to that, to the extent that persons do 
volunteer from that State they reduce the number of persons to be 
taken from that State by the other process. 

Mr. Caldwell. That will only be up to the limit of 500,000. 

Secretary Baker. Six hundred and twenty-two thousand. 

Mr. Harrison. Will there be any difference in the term of enlist- 
ment between the volunteers ? 

Secretary Baker. There will be no difference. All enlistments are 
for the period of the emergency and that applies as well to the Regu- 
lar Army as to the National Guard and the additional forces. 

Mr. Caldwell. Then what becomes of the National Guard after it 
is drafted ? We will jbhen have no more National Guard. 

Secretary Baker. The National Guard at the conclusion of the 
emergency will be returned to the States, but to the extent that the 
men enlisted in it are enlisted under this act their term of service will 
expire unless they desire to reenlist in the National Guard, and that 
will be just as true of the Regular Army as the National Guard. 

Mr. QmN. That is what I wanted to ask. The man who volun- 
teers in the Regular Army in this emergency, will he go out auto- 
matically ? 

Secretary Baker. He goes out at the termination of the emergency 
by the proclamation of the President or Congress that the emergency 
is at an end. 

Mr. Olney. Mr. Secretary, what is the size of the Regular Army 
to-day? You are recruiting men rapidly? 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Olney, I can not answer that question with 
enough definiteness to make it clear. We are recruiting for the 
Regular Army rather rapidly, jnore rapidly than at any period I 
have had an opportunity to observe. 

Mr. Olney. Is it 120,000 ? 

Maj. Nolan. One hundred and thirty-seyen thousand two hundred 
and fourteen is the authorized strength? 

Mr. Olney. But how many have you got? 

Maj. Nolan. We were about 4,000 short May 1, but 4,500 men have 
been taken in since May 1, so it is filled to peace strength now. 

Mr. Gordon. You said something about the experience of European 
armies having demonstrated the necessity of immediate legislation 
such as is referred to in this bill. Is it not a fact that every nation 
in Europe had for many years preceding this war compulsory 
service ? 

Secretary Baker. Not every nation. 

Mr. Gordon. Every nation except England ? 

Secretary Baker. England, of course, did not have it. 

Mr. Gordon. But every nation except England did have it ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. What I said, Mr. Gordon, was in a slightly 
different connection, as I remember it, and certainly what was in my 
mind to say was that the European experience justified us in taking 
a comprehensive view at this time and not dealing simply with the 
present force as though it was the limit of our effort, but looking 
ahead and seeing what would happen if we had to raise 3,000,000 
men or some other very large number. This plan is adapted auto- 
matically to place upon registry and assign to places men who will 
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be called out in the second 500,000 and in the third 500,000 if that 
should be necessary. 

Mr. Caldwell. Would you have any great objection to the sub- 
stitution of a bill simiLir to or along the line of the Chamberlain 
bill for the universal training of our youth, in the place of the clause 
for the second increment of 500,000? 

Secretary Baker. I object to it for two reasons. In the first place, 
I am heartily in accord with the statement which the President has 
made on the subject. This is not the time to solve the problem or to 
settle the policy as a permanent policy of universal training or 
service, either one. The times are too distorted for that, and there- 
fore I would object to the introduction of the Chamberlain bill as a 
substitute on that ground. In the second place, I object to it be- 
cause, as I see it, the Chamberlain bill and the General Staff bill 
as well, are peace-time propositions, looking to operation through a 
continued period of years, the result of which will be to produce an 
army. If we knew that 10 years from now we were going to face 
this emergency, either of those bills would produce an army at the 
end of the period of training. 

Mr. Caldwell. Have you had called to your attention the results 
of the call for voluntary enlistment in Australia, where they have the 
universal-training system ; that is, the percentage of men who vol- 
unteered without the unpleasantness which prevailed in England in 
getting up their men ? 

Secretary Baker. I am not familiar with that experience. 

Mr. CTaldwell. I will state that I have been told that over 90 per 
cent of the men volunteered without any trouble at all. 

Mr. Hull. Mr. Secretary, have you taken into consideration what 
the effect is going to be on the minds of the American people when 
this project is put into effect? 

Secretary Baker. I have tried to think of that. I have no way 
of getting a composite photograph of their mind, and yet I think 
the American people want this burden borne equally. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you not think, perhaps, Mr. Secretary, that 
in the last year or so you have been thrown more with the Regular 
Establishment than you have with the public at large on the question 
of military affairs, and you might have a biased judgment on this 
subject at this time? 

Secretary Baker. My experience with the Military Establishment 
has increased my respect for it continuously from the beginning. 

Mr. Caldwell. So that there might be something in the suggestion 
I make? 

Secretary Baker. I should be very sorry if I had not learned 
something from them. 

Mr. 'Greene. The American people, as well as the Regular Estab- 
lishment, are now at war, are they not? 

Secretary Baker. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Greene. So that these sentiments and various academic 
opinions that may be expressed have to resolve themselves into a 

gractical aspect, because both the American people and the Regular 
Istablishment must meet and act together. 

Secretary Baker. It seems so to me; and I would like to say in 
further answer to the suggestion that the Regular Establishment may 
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have in some sense affected my judgment; that with the full con- 
currence of all my military advisers the Regular Army has been 
deprived of even a shadow of preferential consideration by this bill 
and is placed simply on a parity with the National Guard and the 
additional forces. 

Mr. Shallenberger. May I ask a question, following up the 
question Mr. Gordon asked you about what you had in mind when 
you stated that the experience of Europe demonstrated .the neces- 
sity for this procedure? You must have had England in mind 
more thaii any other country. 

Secretary Baker. Really, I was thinking of Kitchener more than 
anybody else, and his statement that the people of England must 
prepare for three years of war, which was surely the wisest prophecy 
which anybody made. 

Mr. Shallenberger. England has now had three years of trial, 
and should be much more able to judge of a proper plan for conduct- 
ing this war than we, because they have been tried through a trial 
of experience. If England thought this plan was wrongs why have 
they not changed it? 

Secretary Baker. The analogy is persuasive but is not controlling. 
England, of course^ has gone step by step. She has gone through all 
of the accumulation of means of doing the thing which she might 
not now regaled as being perfect but as being obligatory upon her 
because of her history. England was compelled to go to com- 
pulsory service. 

Mr. ShaliiENBerger. Should not the last plan be the best one, 
because she is not now dealing in imagination any more but dealing 
as the result of experience ? 

Secretary Baker. You know that, when you are walking along a 
path and get to a place where you have to make a choice whether 
to step to the right or to the left to get over an obstacle, you no 
longer have open to election the choice of having originally taken a 
different path which would not present those obstacles to you. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I am not talking about a different path, but 
the one she is walking in now. 

Secretary Baker. If England to-day, not having gone into this- 
war and not having done the things she has done, but having con- 
sciousness of what she has experienced in the last three years, were 
to make the choice to do it the way she did do it rather than ab initio 
to adopt a different policy, it would be a very persuasive illustration 
and analogy. 

Mr. ShalLenberger. Is not England to-day doing her part in 
this war? Who is it that Germany is fighting? Who is it that 
Germany prays God to punish? It is England, is it not? England 
is the backbone of the war; and, if the policy which they have 
adopted has brought them to that position, can we say that that 
really is not the best judgment of England or that it does not result 
in effective results in this war? And, furtherfore, if the war were 
to terminate to-morrow, is the English nation ready to take up the 
policy of the continental countrie^s of Europe ? 

Secretiiry Baker. I hope it is not, and I hope the result of this 
war will be to make it unnecessary for England or for us; and it is 
for that reason that I particularly desire that we should not embark 
upon a permanent policy. 
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Mr. Caldwell. Let me ask you jthis question: Do you expect we 
w^ill fight with or for England in this war ? 

Secretary Baker. It seems to me that is more or less a political 
and to soms extent a sentimental question. 

Mr. Caldwell. It is not at all political, because the proposition 
is this: If we are going to fight for England, then we must take 
every man who is here whether he wants to go or not. If we are 
going to fight with England, then we should not take any more of 
our men than England takes of hers. 

Secretary Baker. I do not understand that that question is really 
involved in this matter. If two. of us were fighting a common ad- 
versary, and I hit him on the right cheek and you hit him on the 
left cheek, the question of "for" or "with" would probably be 
academic. 

Mr. Caldwell. Yes; but if I had to hit him on both cheeks while 
vou looked on, it would not be academic. 

Secretary Baker. I do not think anybody will assume that Eng- 
land is looking oh in this contest. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, is it the purpose of the department and 
the administration to send our troops to the battlefields across the 
ocean ? 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Kahn, so far as I am able to speak on that 
subject, the plans of our military cooperation are in the making 
rather than having been made. The present aspect of things would 
seem to indicate that no i)resent dispatch of troops to Europe would 
be either desirable or could be eflFectively made. 

Mr. Kahn. You do not think 

Secretary Baker (interposing). But if, before it is over, it is 
necessary to send troops to Europe to take the places of those whose 
lives are lost in the struggle to which we are a party, then undoubt- 
edly that would be done. 

Mr. Kahn. You do not believe that recruits should be sent to the 
battlefield until they have been trained for a year? 

Secretary Baker. I think on two gi'ounds they ought not to be 
sent until they are adecjuately trained. In the first place, they 
would be in the way, and, in the second place, and the more im- 
portant reason, it would be useless slaughter and sacrifice. 

Mr. Greene. If Mr. Kahn has finished, may I continue with this 
one question? 

Secretary Baker. Certainly. 

Mr. Greene. If we were to precipitate any number of troops on 
the battlefields of Europe now, we would be quite likely to be an in- 
cumbrance on the armies now fighting there rather than a help, 
because of the additional tax upon the resources of supply, trans- 
portation, etc., which we would not be likely to carry with us? 

Secretary Baker. I would not like to say yes or no to that question 
without this explanatory comment: Any troops we ever send to the 
theater of war must be supplied and provisioned from home, and 
therefore to that extent any expeditionary force would contemplate 
a supply system to keep it in the field. 

Mr. Greene. Exactly; and that is why I suggested the question 
that, not now being completeljr organized, it was probable we would 
have to defer such an expedition. 
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Secretary Baker. I should think so; and, yet, at the very outset 
of this conflict the most important thing is for such a concert of 
judgment and action among those who are on the same side as will 
make us act harmoniously, and there has been no time to work out 
any such concert as yet. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, have you the supplies for an Army 
of 500,000 men ? 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Kahn, of course, the War Department has, 
or has consumed in the way intended, all the supplies that have ever 
been authorized by Congress to be bought. When the appropriation 
bill failed of action in the Senate at the last session, I instructed the 
Quartermaster General to proceed as though it had passed; to get 
in touch with the manufacturers and supply houses who supplied 
the things we need and to assure them there would be provision made 
for payment, and that they should go on with their manufacture 
and be ready to deliver. I am afraid I probably ought to confess to 
you very frankly that I may have broken a good many laws between 
the time you were last in session and now ; but I have endeavored to 
accumulate in manufacturing establishments and in storehouses as 
large quantities of supplies as could be accumulated. We will have 
enough supplies and equipment of all kinds, except, of course, heavy 
ordnance and things of that sort, which require a long time in the 
making, for 500,000 men by the 1st of July, and we will have ade- 
quate supplies of all kinds, except, of course, these long-time- 
consuming constructions of heavy ordnance and things of that kind, 
for 1,000,000 men inside of eight months. 

Mr. Kahn. Will you have machine guns ? 

Secretary Baker. We have, of course, machine guns imder order. 
We have a certain supply of machine guns on hand. The Savage 
Arms Co., which makes the Lewis gun, has at last, so I am told, 
perfected that gun so that it is now chambered for American am- 
munition and is regarded as a satisfactory arm. They are equipped 
to make perhaps 500 the first month after receiving an order and 
1,000 the second month and 1,500 each month thereafter. They will 
undoubtedly be given an order at once, and we will have a very sub- 
stantial addition to our stock of light machine guns of the Lewis 
type immediately. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you put forward the date of the test that you 
were going to make of the Lewis and other light guns? 

Secretary Baker. 1 have not put that date forward. I am plan- 
ning to buy Lewis machine guns independently of that test and 
without waiting for it. I was unwilling to abandon the test because 
a large number of inventors and manufacturers have been working 
hard to meet the conditions and will not have their arms ready for 
test until the stipulated time ; and even if we get the full capacity of 
the Savage Arms factory, we will still have need for additional arms 
sufficient to justify the competition which this test provides. 

Mr. Kahn. I saw a statement, purporting to come from you, to 
the effect that you were not in a position to supply 500,000 men 
inside of one year. 

Secretary Baker. I made no such statement, Mr. Kahn, but the 
fact about it is, as I have stated, that we can supply more than 500,000 
men in very much less time than that with everything except these 
specialties, like machine guns, heavy ordnance and artillery. 
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Mr. Kahn. Of course, it would be absolutely necessary to have 
heavy ordnance if we are to take the field actively. 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Kahn. And how long would it take you to get those guns and 
their ammunition ready? 

Secretary Baker. Well, that situation is complicated by two or 
three considerations. As the members of this committee know, the 
War Department has a so-called program Which is the outgrowth of 
the Treat Board, which recommended certain standardization in size 
of field ordnance, beginning with the 3-inch gun and the 4.7 howitzer, 
and omitted a size in that program; that is, a size recommended by 
the Treat Board but not recommended by the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification. That was the so-called 8-inch gun. The board felt 
that the 9.5 gun was the" next step beyond the 6-inch gun. There are 
in this country now. under manufacture for England and France 
8-inch guns according to an English design, 9.3 guns according to a 
French design, and 9.5 guns according to an English design, but 
slightly different from our 9.5 design, which has a longer caliber, a 
greater range, and, in our judgment, is a superior arm. But as the 
gauges, the dies, tools, and all that sort of preliminary equipment con- 
nected with the manufacture of these designs, are not in hand, I have 
asked the Chief of Ordnance, or, rather, concurred in his recom- 
mendation that we ask the Midvale and Bethlehem companies, which 
are the only two factories making that sore of arm, to multiply for us 
as rapidly as they could, according to the English design, the 9.3 and 
9.5 guns, which are substantially the equivalent of our original 9.5 
arm, for which we have the design but of which as yet we have none 
manufactured. Now, with that much of a prefatory statement, it is 
believed by the Ordnance Department that we can secure some of the 
9.3 French design guns, beginning deliveries in about seven months. 

Mr. Caldwell. Will they us€^ our ammunition or will they need 
special ammunition? 

Secretary Baker. All of that ammunition is special ; all heavy am- 
munition is specially adapted to a particular gun, so that there is no 
question of confusion there, as there is in small arms ammunition. 

Mr. Caldwell. But the French guns are made on the metric 
system. 

Secretary Baker. Well, the ammunition for those guns, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is made in this country. 

Mr. TiLSON. Are all of these things to be done in such a way as to 
avoid failure to fulfill any of our orders for France, for instance? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. The War Department and the Council of 
National Defense are creating agencies for the determination of 
priority of contracts, so that the Navy Department, the War Depart- 
ment, and our foreign associates will all be coordinated, and no in- 
terference will be made as to their needed supplies. 

Mr. Kahn. Of course, these guns that are of French design, which 
you propose to adapt to our uses, are simply in addition to what we 
had planned regularly ? There wijl be no difficulty in using them in 
conjunction with our own guns? 

Secretary Baker. Not the slightest. That size^ is an individual 
arm. 
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Mr. Kahn. Certainly. Now, I want to ask you, continuing on this 
line^ as to deliveries. You think that in seven months from now you 
may begin to get some heavy artillery? ' 

Secretary Baker. Under the most favorable circumstances we 
think we can begin to get some deliveries in seven months. 

Mr. Kahn. EEow long would it take, therefore, to get enough equip- 
ment of heavy artillery to supply an army of 500,000 men ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that, Mr. Kahn, but I should 
say in from 14 months to 16 months. However, Gen. Scott tells me 
that the present estimate of the Ordnance Department is two years 
and a half for 1,000,000. 

Mr. Kahn. That will be for our first 500,000 men? 

Secretary Baker. No; for 1,000,000 men. That means, of course, 
ideal equipment. 

Mr. Kahn. Then for the next 500,000 men, how long? 

Secretary Baker. A vefy much shorter time. 

Mr. Kahn. And the third 500,000 still shorter? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. Now, about the small arms. We have in reserve about 
700,000 guns, as I understand it — not in reserve, but we have actually 
about 700,000 or 800,000? 

Secretary Baker. We have a little more than that; we have alto- 
gether something over 690,000 Springfield rifles in the hands of 
troops, and in reserve, in addition to that, we have between 300,000 
and 400,000 Krags, which are a very excellent arm and good training 
arms. 

Mr. Kahn. But you would not recommend them for use in the 
field? • 

Secretary Baker. I would not recommend them for use in the field, 
so that any expeditionary force that we may send ought to be 
equipped with Springfield arms. Our capacity for the manufacture 
of Springfields is comparatively limited as compared with this great 
need, but there has been worked out by the so-called munitions stand- 
ardization board and the Ordnance Department a very simple modi- 
fication of the Enfield rifle, which is manufactured for the English in 
large numbers in this country. It is a very simple modification, and 
we could use American ammunition. With this modification it 
makes it, perhaps, the second best small arms in the world, it being 
conceded, I think, by everybody that the Springfield rifle is the best 
rifle in the world. But the Enfield rifle, which the English are now 
using, by this very slight modification can take American ammu- 
nition, and large quantities of them can be turned out. 

Mr. Kahn. What will be the range of the Enfield as compared with 
the Springfield? 

Secretary Baker. Almost equal to it. 

Mr. Caldwei.1^. What do you mean by large quantities? How 
many a month? 

Secretary Baker. Well, what we need is about 1,400,000 rifles 
made by private factories, in addition to the rifles which we can 
make in our Government arsenals, working them at their full ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Caldwell. How many can we get? 

Secretary Baker. We can get 1,400,000 I should say, in perhaps a 
year or 14 months. 
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Mr. Anthony. Do 3^011 refer to the product of the Eddystone 
plant ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caldweix. What price do we pay, as compared with the price 
paid by the European powei*s, for the same stuflF? 

Secretary Baker: I can not answer that, but the question of price 
is one that can be handled because of the powers of the Government 
in the War Department to insist upon a fair price. 

Mr. Caldwelj^ The reason I ask this is because we have heard so 
often — so that we have come to believe it — ^that practically all of 
the contracts that come over here provide for profit to a middleman, 
but we are going to eliminate that, I hope. 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hull. What arrangements are you making to increase your 
supply of rifles at your arsenals? 

Secretary Baker. We have been endeavoring for some time to 
build up a force of trained mechanics in the arsenals, but it has not 
been a simple problem because of the intensive industrial occupa- 
tions in America and the scarcity of trained mechanics. I can not 
tell you the present status, but we have largely increased the num- 
ber of operatives, but I know we have not yet fully increased the 
number. 

Mr. Kahn. How will you be able to furnish the powder? 

Mr. Greene. Before we leave the subject of rifles let me ask this 
question : As I understand it, the 1,400,000 rifles that you now want 
are to go at once to the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the 
first 500,000 men ? 

Secretary Baker. No; we have enough rifles now to take care of 
the immediate needs of the Regular Army -and the National Guard, 
and by the time we get the 500,000 men selected we will have enough 
rifles to put in their hands; so that the equipment for the first million 
men, or nearly enough equipment for the first million men, will 
be ready by the time the men are ready to be drilled or trained, on 
the assumption that some of them will be originally trained with 
Krags, but to have the Krags replaced with the service rifle later. 

Mr. TiLSON. Before leaving the rifles, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Baker. I ought to add to that, Mr. Tilson, in order to 
make it complete, that the wastage in small arms is a serious problem, 
and the answer which I gave meant but one rifle for a man, so that 
in peace time it ought to be nearer a rifle and a half a man and in 
war time two rifles to a man are not too many. 

Mr. Cald^vell. So you will have half enough for the men as soon 
as you get the million men ? 

Secretary Baker. Substantially. 

Mr. Tilson. Before you leave the rifle, I wish to ask about the 
Russian rifle being made at Springfield. I suppose that will go 
right along and that there will be no interference with the Westing- 
house Co. in manufacturing the Russian rifle? 

Secretary Baker. There will be no possibility of our interfering 
with any existing contracts in this country, to the extent that our 
associates in this enterprise need them. 

Mr. Tilson. As T imderstand, after some conferences with the 
munitions board, the proposed change in the Enfield rifle is largely 
a matter of rechambering? 
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Secretary Baker. I so understand. 

Mr. TiLsoN. And use the actual Enfield rifle, with all the different 
appliances that they already have for making them, except the 
changes necessary for the chambering alone. 

Secretary Baker. I understand that to be the fact. 

Mr. Olney. Granting that it would take some time to train an 
army to send abroad, does the War Department think it advisable 
to send, say, 8,000 or 10,000 Regulars abroad for the moral effect it 
would have on the men serving there ? 

Secretary Baker. That has never been considered. The War De- 
partment regards that as a political question, I mean political in the 
sense that it belongs to other departments, and we have given no 
consideration to it. 

Mr. Olney. Does the War Department advocate the system of 
imiversal military training in the service as a permanent policy ? 

Secretary Baker. The War Department has made no such recom- 
mendation ? V 

Mr. Harrison. I understand that at present you think it inadvis- 
able for the Congress to pass any law for universal military service 
as a part of the peace establishment of this country ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. And that is no state secret? 

Secretary Baker. Xot at all, sir. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent in an interview in the papers yesterday stated that to be his 
view and gave his reasons. 

Mr. Caldwell. You stated that the President mentioned an out- 
line of this bill in his message to Congress. At that time had this 
bill already been drawn ? 

Secretary Baker. Substantially. 

Mr. Caldwell. And where was it drawn? 

Secretary Baker. It was drawn in the Judge Advocate General's 
office in the War Department. 

Mr. Caldwell. Would you mind giving us the names of the offi- 
cers who helped in the preparation of your bill? 

Secretary Baker. I have not the slightest objection. 

Mr. Caldwell. Will you put their names in the record? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caldwell. Also send us the written reports that were inade 
by the various officers whose opinions were asl^ed for. 

Secretary Baker. I can not do that, because it was done largely 
through personal conferences in my office. 

Mr. Kaiin. Were anv of the officers of the General Staff con- 
sulted? 

Secretary Baker. I will give you a list of the persons who were 
consulted. The bill was drawn by the Judge Advocate General in 
accordance with a memorandum for his instruction dictated by me 
personally. The first draft of the bill was presented to me by the 
Judge Advocate General in the presence of the Chief of the General 
Staff, the Assistant Chief of Staff,and,T believe. Gen. Kuhn, the Chief 
of the War College. The bill was considered at several conferences 
which took place substantially one day after another, and it was 
finally completed in the form as sent to Mr. Dent last Saturday 
morning. The Chief of the War College consulted the gentlemen 
at the War College about it, so that they were all consulted about 
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it ; the Chief of Staif and the Assistant Chief of Staff undoubtedly 
conferred with other gentlemen in the War Department, and Gen. 
Crowder conferred, I happen to know from his saying so, with the 
Adjutant General, and I happen to know that later some others of 
the bureau chiefs saw^ copies of it and made suggestions. 

]Vlr. Caldwell. You say that you dictated the original outline of 
it yourself ? 

Secretary Baker. I did. 

Mr. Caldwell. Prior to that did you have consultations with any 
officers on this subject specifically ? 

Secretary Baker.- Yes; I had some consultations, and so far as I 
can recall — Gen. Scott and Gen. Crowder can re-form my recollection 
if it is in error — the matter was initiated by me personally, and that 
the first draft of the. bill was pursuant to a suggestion of mine and 
on lines laid down by me personally. 

Mr. Anthony. Has the bill had the approval of the General Staff 
as a body, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you have a custom of submitting a proposition 
of this kind to the combined judgment of the General Staff? 

Secretary Baker. It is sometimes done, but so far as I know this 
bill has not been sent around for the O. K. or approval of the Gen- 
eral Staff beyond the ways I have told you. 

Mr. Caldwell. The reason I asked you this, Mr. Secretary, is be- 
cause, if mv request is granted, these men who have been consulted 
in the matter will be called here and asked for their personal opinions 
upon the various phases of this bill, and T w^anted to have a state- 
ment in the record, if you would make it, similar to the one which 
you kindly made when you were here before, that these officers of 
the TTnited States Army should be given full opportunity to express 
their own personal opinions on the various branches of this bill. 

Secretary Baker. I have not the slightest disposition or willing- 
ness to put any limitation upon the freedom of expression, for your 
information, of officers of the Army, but I want to add that so far 
as this bill involves a policy rather than an efficient military ar- 
rangement I am speaking for the War Department when I speak on 
the subject. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Has this bill been printed at all? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know that, sir; it has not been printed 
by us. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Is it the intention of the War Department to luive 
this bill printed, or is it preferred that we consider it first without 
having it printed or made public? 

The Chairman. If you will recall, Mr. Secretary, when you handed 
this to me you afterwards talked over the phone and requested that 
I would not introduce it until after the resolution declaring war was 
acted on. 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Congress adjourned immediately after that, so 
that there hasi3een no chance for the bill to be introduced. 

Mr. Kaiin. Is it your idea that the bill should be introduced or, 
rather, that a committee print of it be made so that it should be con- 
sidered bv the committee? 
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The Chairman. I will say that I intend to introduce the bill 
Monday, so that Members can see ccmies of it. 

Mr, TiLSON. That will have the effect of making it public. 

Secretary Baker. Let it be understood that what Mr. Dent did in 
withholding it fron^ print was at my request, and that request was 
made as a matter of courtesy, because I did not think the War De- 
partment should assume that Congress was goitig to take one action 
or another on the resolution. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you think it ought to be introduced or a committee 
print made for the use of the committee? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know,, as I am not familiar with your 
technical procedure. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You do not object to having this bill printed ? 

Secretary Baker. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You are perfectly willing that it be made 
public? 

Secretary Babler. Entirely so. 

Mr. Anthony. Which would take longer, to raise 500,000 volim- 
teers or to get them by a conscription process? 

Secretary Baker. It would be an even choice, on the assumption 
that the volunteers presented themselves with readiness to the enlist- 
ment officers. 

Mr. Anthony. What is the length of time that you figure it would 
take to get all of this conscripting machinery into action; that is, the 
registration, the elimination, and allotment? How many months 
would it take to get such an army ? 

Secretary Baker. It has been estimated in the War Department 
that it would take about three months. The bill authorizes the Use of 
practically every existing Government and State agency. 

Mr. Anthony. I have a newspaper from home, the Topeka Capital, 
and I want to read to you the headlines, as coming direct from the 
people : 

Topekaus would go to war only as '* voliintet^rs." While Army and Navy 
re<*niiting offices are swamped with applications, they are not for the "Regu- 
lars." Desire to see actual fighting. Not a single recruit for the Navy, because 
for loug-term enlistments. Five for the Army. 

Then I want to read from the first paragraph : 

The local Army and Navy recruiting offices were swamped with applicants to 
enlist as volunteers in the first American overseas army to be sent to France 
in case of actual warfare on Germany, yesterday, although not a single man 
offered to enlist in the United States Navy for the four-year enlistment and 
only five offered their services to the Army. All day yesterday the applicants 
filed into the recruiting offices. At noon a line of men extended from the re- 
cruiting desk into the street. It was composed mainly of workingmen, ma- 
chinists, laborers, and scores of clerks. They were eager to Jijo to France, but 
refused absolutely to enlist in the Regidar Army without some definite enlist- 
ment provision which guaranteed their being sent to Europe to fight the Ger- 
mans. The applicants who wanted places as volunteers all appeared to be 
desirous of fighting, and it was not because of their lack of patriotism that 
they refused to join under some other line of service. They <leclared they 
wanted to be in the midst of the trouble while it was going on, and to be dis- 
charged' when it was over. As President Wilson has issued no call for volun- 
teers the local Army recruiting officers could not acconmiodate the would-be 
recruits. One young man came from Manhattan yesterday to join as a volun- 
teer. He appeared very much disappointed when the officer told him he could 
not be received unless he joined as a " Regular." 
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There was a long line of men waiting there to enlist in the volun- 
teer force, but very few would enlist in the regular organization. 
That is the spirit that seems to exist. 

Secretarv Baker. But that is not what that says. 

Mr. Anthony. How do you construe it? 

Secretary Baker. It says there was a long line of persons who 
would enlist on condition that they could get in the first contingent 
for the frontier in France ; they seemed to want some kind of assur- 
ance that they would be sent abroad right away. Of course, that 
difficulty will be eliminated if the equalization provisions of this a.ct 
are put into effect, which put the Regular Arniy on the same basis as 
any other force. 

Mr. QuiN. Take my State of Mississippi and say that 6,000 men 
wer^ enlisted according to your process ; would they go as units from 
Mississippi or would they be mixed up with men from Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, and so on? 

Secretary Baker. I think the department would desire, as far as 
it could, to preserve men from the same neighborhood in association 
with one another; they would regard it as a very valuable thing to 
have men who knew one anomer (kept together, so that there 
would be some neighborly spirit among them, but under the spirit of 
the act that would not be necessary.' 

Mr. Kahn. I presume that under your program of conscription 
you intend to take in colored troops also ? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Kahn. And you will have separate regiments for them? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hull. Why are you mustering out National Guard units 
at this time of stress? 

Secretary Baker. We are mustering out no National Guard units 
at this time, but we are mustering out some Organized Militia, which 
either declined or failed to organize as National Guard under the 
national defense act. 

Mr. Hull. You have orders out to muster out Company C, one of 
the best batteries in the West, at Muscatine, Iowa. 

Secretary Baker. If that is accurate, Mr. Hull, it must be be- 
cause it is not a part of the National Guard but is a part of the 
Organized Militia. 

Mr. Hull. But they were on the border. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; but there were two kinds of people there. 
There is no mystery about this at all. When the National Guard 
and the Organized Militia were called to the border, we called both 
the Organized Militia and the National Guard. Now, all of the 
Organized Militia which has taken the oath arid become a part of 
the National Guard is being kept in the service, but such parts of 
it as are organized under the old Dick Act and not under the national 
defense act are being mustered out. 

Mr. Kahn. How many men have you now in the%National Guard? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that, Mr. Kahn. 

Mr. QuiN. About half of my population are negroes. Under ^ 
your plan will the negroes be associated in units with the white 
people? 
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Secretary Baker. It has always been the policy of the War De- 
partment to treat the two races separately in the matter of military 
organization for disciplinary reasons, and the colored men will be 
organized in separate regiments. 

Mr. Harrison. This bill contemplates enlistment in the Army and 
the National Guard just for the war, but enlistments in the Army 
and National Guard are for long-termed service? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. That may account for Mr. Anthony's condition — 
that men volitnteering now in the National Guard have to serve a 
long term? 

Secretary Baker. 1 suggest that if the equalizing provision be put 
into operation that will disappear. 

Mr. Kahn. To come back to the question of preparation, will you 
have any difficulty in getting the necessary ammunition, and how 
long will it take you to get the ammunition to supply 500,000 men ? 

Secretary Baker. I think the small-arms ammunition is a matter 
of no moment; we can get that without difficulty. 

Mr. Kahn. The heavy ordnance ammunition? 

Secretary Baker. We can get that as fast as w^e can get the ord- 
nance to use it. 

Mr. McKenzie. What about the powder? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that question. Somebody else 
asked me that question. The question of powder depends almost 
entirely upon the available supply of nitrate soda. Our major re- 
liance is the Chilean nitrate beds. We are bringing substantially 
large quantities of that in Government transports at the present 
time, arid it is contemplated under this bill, under the estimates which 
are submitted, to increase very largely the importation of nitrate 
soda. The manufacture of the powder is a. simple process if we can 
get the ingredients. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Does the department contemplate sending troops 
abroad ? 

Secretary Baker. That question has been asked, and the only 
answer that can be made is that the department expects to be ready 
to do whatever the Government decides is proper. 

Mr. NiCHOiiLS. You have not formulated any plans? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, tlie department will not send the 
troops; the Government will send them. 

Mr. Anthony. From the military standpoint, this is hirgely a 
question of putting the country in a state of preparedness '( 

Secretary Baker. We are in a w^ar, and so far as the War Depart- 
ment is concerned, it expects to exhaust its capacity to win. 

Mr. Anthony. We are in a position where the enemy can not come 
into physical contact with us. 

Secretary Baker. No, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. You speak of nitrate being a pioduct that we have 
to import from H)ther coimtries. In making preparations for our 
national defense is there any other thing or element that enters into 
the matter of national defense that we are dependent upon any other 
country for the use of, except our own? 

Secretary Baker. There is no large and conspicuous element. There 
are a number of things which it is exceedingly important for us to 
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have that come from other countries. For instance, there is man- 
ganese, which is needed as an alloy in making manganese steel. 

Mr. Caldwell. How about rubber? 

Secretary Baker. Eubber is in the hands of our associates, but 
there is, of course, the transportation difficulty. There are a num- 
ber of minor things, but the nitrate supply is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Caldwell. What about the $20,000,000 which we appropriated 
for a plant? 

Secretary Baker. Like thrifty citizens, we have most of it. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you think that is advisable, in view of the pres- 
ent situation? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; for this reason: The making of artificial 
nitrates is a question of process very largely. There are four con- 
spicuous processes. There is one known as the arc process, which 
makes nitrate of soda directly by passing- a current of air through 
an electric arc. It is exceedingly expensive in power to make nitric 
acid. 

There are three other processes, one of which requires a very large 
water power, and the two others require almost no power, but up 
until a comparatively few days ago were not sufficiently understood 
in this country to be the basis of use for us. The most conspicuous 
process now in use in the world is the so-called Huber process, a 
German invention, which consists in bringing nitrogen and hydro- 
gen together under an elevated atmosphere, and enormous pressure, 
120 atmosphere. That process is used by the Germans more largely 
even than the cyanamid process. It requires a very little expenditure 
of power. The problem that you put up to us with the $20,000,000 
was not merely to make nitrate of soda — that could not be done with 
any process under two or three years — ^but to select the best process. 
We have at Arlington an experimental plant which is experimenting 
with the Huber process, and in a very few days we shall probably 
reach a determination. 

Mr. Caldwell. Does the' Huber process also produce fertilizer? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You spoke of the facilities which you have 
at the arsenals to manufacture rifles, but I do not think you definitely 
stated you are running them three shifts now ? 

Secretary Baker. I think we are running two shifts; I think we 
have hot gone to the three shifts. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Why have you not gone to the three shifts? 

Secretary Baker. We have not been able to secure enough me- 
chanics. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The people from whom you buy the rifles 
run their plants three shifts. We told the representative of the 
Eddystone works that your Ordnance Department said that it was 
not practicable to run a plan more than two shifts and he said, on 
the contrary, the opposite was true — that it was practicable to run 
the machinery all the time in order to make the rifles. 

Secretary Baker. I think there must have been a misunderstand- 
ing. The Ordnance Department never claimed that three shifts was 
either inefficient or difficult? 

Mr. Caldwell. Inefficient; it is in the record. 

Mr. Kahn. The Chief of Ordnance testified before this committee 
that the more shifts vou had, the later shifts became more and more 
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inefficient. In other words, that the first shift is the best, the second 
shift is not quite as good as the first, and the third shift is not as 
good as the second. Mr. Vauclane, who took luncheon with some of 
the members of this committee, said that as a practical matter it 
was more efficient for the men and for the plan itself if it could 
be worked 24 hours out of 24 hours and that it could be run more 
efficiently. 

Secretary Baker. That is obvious. 

Mr. Kahn. And he said that the machinery was in better condi- 
tion; that the cooling down of the machinery from one shift to 
another militated against the machinery. Gen. Crozier did state 
before this committee that there was a lack of efficiency • as you 
employed men after first shift. 

Secretary Baker. I think we are getting into a very disputed 
field. I think it is agreed that no hours are so efficient for the 
human being as the daylight hours, but it is based on a very highly, 
almost fine-spun scientific inquiry. I should say that .the relative 
efficiency of a man eight hours at night and in the daytime was not 
appreciably diflFerent. 

Mr. Olney. What about the wool situation ? 

Secretary Baker. The wool interests have placed at the disposal 
<jf the Government all the wool in the country. 

Mr. Shallenbekgek. You contemplate running the rifle factories 
full capacity? 

Secretary Baker. We are contemplating running two shifts, and 
three shifts if we can get the men. 

Mr. Shallenberger. They will make the Springfield rifle? 

Secretary Baker. The service rifle ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Shali^nberger. Would that be a good excuse to the country 
for not operating the arsenals to the full capacity, that we can not 
get the men, and therefore that we have to buy the rifles from the 
private manufacturers and pay their price? 

Secretary I3akek. The question that was asked me was whether 
we would have to pay something like the prices which the foreign 
(jovernments were paying for rifles in this country. I said that that 
question was one of diminishing importance, and that the Govern- 
ment had the power in war time to fix the price. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Eixpense does not count for as much as the 
rifles? 

Secretary Baker. That is not a deduction from my statement. 

The Chairman. The Government can control the price? 

Secretary Baker. The Government can secure a fair price. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Do you think it is a good policy to buy a 
rifle, which, after all, is only a makeshift rifle, at a high ])rice, when 
vou can secure the real rifle bv utilizinir all our facilities and work- 
ing three shifts ? 

Secretary Baker. I share vour belief to the fullest extent that we 
ought to increase the production of the Springfield rifle, but if we 
work every arsenal we have with all the machinerv we have .for the 
full 24 hours everv day, we would still have to buv rifles in order 
to supi)ly those Avhich we Avill be unable to make. 

Mr. ITiT^L. Have you considered increasing the capacity of the 
rifle plants? 
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Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. Some authorizations for increasing 
the plants were made last session, and we have made large increases 
in the buildings at the Rock Island Arsenal. 

Mr. Hull. For the manufacture of rifles? 

Secretary Baker. I can not say. 

Mr. TiLSON. I should like to ask what is being done with the ap- 
propriation we have made toward increasing the production of rifles 
by the preparation of these very necessary jigs, tools, and fixtures? 

Secretary Baker. My answer will have to be general. There is a 
board consisting of five or six experts, with Mr. Scott at the head 
and Mr. Vauclane on the committee, which is trying to put the 
country in a condition for enlarged quantity output. That board is 
giving very expert and vigorous attention to the problem. 

Mr. TiLSON. They have done me the honor of calling me in day 
after day along this particular line, and I know something of what 
they are trying to do. 

Secretary Baker. I am glad to have that appear in the record. 
The greatest activity is in the line of quantity production by Govern- 
ment and private manufacture. 

Mr. Kahn. Can you give the committee any idea of what the con- 
templated expense will be under the provisions of the act that you 
have tentatively suggested ? 

Secretary Baker. For one year from the date of passage it is esti- 
mated to be approximately $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. Kahn. In your opinion, that amount ought to be appropri- 
ated, I presume? 

Secretary Baker. I have sent to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as I understand, has transmitted to 
Congress the actual estimates. I have detailed estimates all ready 
for the consideration of the conmiittee, and Maj. Pierce will present 
them. 

Mr. Garrett. I should like to ask a few (juestions. What per cent 
of the arms, ammunition, and supplies for the Army are furnished 
by private corporations? 

Secretary Baker. Under normal conditions? 

Mr. Garrfttt. Under normal conditions, and what vou now con- 
template. 

Secretary Baker. lender the contemplated expenditures a very 
large, part of it will be drawn from private sources. 

Mr. Garrett. What will be the policy of the department with ref- 
erence to making contracts for those supplies? Will you secure 
bids or fix the prices? 

Secretary Baker. Fix the price. 

Mr. (tarrett. How Avill you arrive at fixing the price ? Where do 
you get your information as to the cost of the material and the 
labor going into the article manufactured? 

Secretary Baker. The Council of National Defense has a commit- 
tee on that subject, and has accumulated a very large amount of 
information. The War Department makes some of practically every 
article of which it buys any. So we have the experience of the Gov- 
ernment factory, which tells us nearly what goods should cost. As 
to the question of price fixing, it is the intention not to have, as the 
national-defense act provides, competitive bidding, but contracts 
made and awarded by a committee of purchase upon agreements as 
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to price, so as to avoid excessive profits or co?iflict between the various 
departments. 

Mr. Garrett. That is the point, the question of excessive profits. 
If we are going to demand that men give up their lives for their 
country, and we must also demand of the industrial concerns of this 
country that they give up their profits absolutely during this war. 
That is what I have in mind now, whether this committee or this 
board would have any power to bring before them the manufacturers 
and compel them to show just what it costs them, just like is done in 
the case of private corporations ? 

Secretary Baker. It is not possible to say now just how far we 
can go. The European countries have gone to the extent of control- 
ling the raw-material supplies. When they give a contract for, say,. 
100 pairs of shoes, they say : " You can get your leather at this place 
for so much, your thread at this place for so much, and your pegs 
and nails at this place for so much, and you will make the shoes for 
so much." They take the contract on that basis. 

Mr. TiiiSON. The books of the companies are all open ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. I do not think there is any intention 
that there will be any considerable excess profits. Th^ question of 
dealing with excess profits is, of course, a question of taxation. 

Mr. Garrett. In regard to the question of fixing the price, the 
profit that any concern shall have that furnishes the Government 
with any supplies should be based upon the actual cost price, and the 
taxes should be added to that then, as we do in private business. 
The Government should not permit a man to make an excessive 
profit on what he is supposed to supply the Government under this 
emergency. 

Secretary Baker. May I make an explanation? What I meant 
by saying that it is a question of taxation, is this: The question of 
fixing the price and determining the profit is obviously complicated 
and bears upon other obscure elements. Whether the profit shall be 
gross dependent on the capital stock, or whether it shall be gross, 
dependent upon the actual value of the property, or whether it shall 
be on the production of the raw material, are all difficult and obscure 
questions, and a rule that might apply to one manufacture might not 
apply with equal justice to some other line of business. I do not un- 
dertake to express a confident opinion as to the probable answer. 

Mr. Olney. As to fixing the price of wool, it has been intimated 
that they might mark up the price 25 or 30 per cent if the Govern- 
ment proposed to fix the price? 

Secretary Baker. I think it is perfectly fair to say that the Gov- 
ernment will not be deceived as to the value of any product they 
might want to buy by marking up the price. 

Mr. Olney. Taking into consideration the fact that much of the 
wool was bought at a time when there was no embargo from England 
and its colonies, and that to-day such an embargo exists, and that 
many of those wools were bought at a speculative price, and that 
to-day perhaps they could be sold at a profit of 100 per cent, it is a 
very important matter. 

Secretary Baker. It is a very important matter. 

Mr. Olney. So far as my wool goes, the Government can have it 
at cost, although it shows a profit at this time of 30, 40, or 50 per- 
cent. 
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Mr. Garrett. The reason of my question was, as you will under- 
stand, it has been published throughout the country that during this 
war the manufacturing concerns of our country have made profits 
far beyond their most hopeful dreams. 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garrett. I am not complaining of that, inasmuch as they 
were dealing wtih other countries, but I think an entirely different 
situation confronts us now, and when they come to deal with their 
own country they should be given to understand at the outset that 
the days of enormous profits are over until the war is over. 

Mr. "Anthony. You have already taken up that matter ? 

Secretary Baker. The Government has organized and is operating 
agencies which are addressed to the problem of getting fair prices. 

Mr. Anthony. Ten per cent profit? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think there has been any definite deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Anthony. The Navy Department has fixed the price? 

Secretary Baker. The ^avy Department has considered it in 
some of its contracts. 

Mr. Hull. Did I understand you aright that where the Govern- 
ment manufactures a certain article that that was to be taken as the 
price that would be allowed to the j)rivate manufacturer? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir. I said that the Government operated 
a lot of manufactures, which gave it information as to the cost of 
manufacturing, which would be considered in fixing the price. 

Mr. Caij)well. What about royalties? Many of the things used 
in the Army are covered by patents. Have you taken up the question 
of determining that matter? 

Secretary Baker. How could that be done? 

The Chairman. Only by an act of Congress. 

Mr. LuNN. The question has been raised as to whether we are 
going to conscript wealth or personnel. Of course, that is up to 
the Treasury Department and the Wdijs and Means Committee. I 
think Mr. Garrett has stated, if it is not very clear, that the men 
working for the Government are going to work practically for the 
love of country, and that may have a decided deterrent effect upon 
the enthusiasm of a great many men. I get from the newspapers 
that there is an inclination on the part of the large manufacturers to 
go the limit toward serving the Government, without demanding 
the excess profits that they ordinarily would make ? 

Secretary Baker. There will be a great volume of patriotic offers 
on the part of thousands engaged in the industries, as well as per- 
sons ofltering individual services. I should like to have that appear 
in the record. 

Mr. Garrett. Mr. Secretary, from our part of the country we re- 
ceive a number of inquiries. For instance, I received a letter from a 
prominent citizen yesterday who served in the Spanish-American 
War — I think, perhaps, he might have had the rank of captain — 
who said that he wants to raise a brigade of cavalry or something of 
that sort, if he can get a connnission. There is no phice in the bill 
for him ? 

Secretary Baker. There is no place for him. 

92077—17 3 
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Mr. Garrett. That is, there is no place for him to be appointed to 
go out and raise a brigade of cavalry and be covered into the serv- 
ice? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir. 

Mr. Caldwell. What is the place for a Spanish War soldier to 
volunteer ? 

Secretary Baker. It is to have a statement of his military experi- 
ence on file so that it can be considered in determining whether he 
will be invited to take a commission from civil life in any of the 
forces provided here: He can of course join the Officers' Reserve 
in a rank connnensurate with his previous experience. 

Mr. Caldwell. If he writes a letter and volunteers his services 
and attaches to it a statement of his military record, that could be 
verified from the military records in the department, but if he re- 
fers to a foreign military record he should send with it, I presimie, 
some certificates showing what his military record was ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think we would be particularly exact- 
ing in the matter of having any verification of his statement. If a 
man had served in a European army as a major and had conducted 
certain military operations we would be very glad to know of it and 
to give him such place in the Army as would be commensurate with 
his services. We might want to send for him and see him and talk 
with him. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Secretary, I have two questions I would like to 
ask which do not relate to matters of detail or preparation and per- 
haps might be deferred. The first one is rather in the form of a 
suggestion : Inasmuch as this committee will be expected to work in 
such intimate relation with the War Department and its policy 
throughout this emergency, would there be objection on your part to 
directing that such orders, circulars, and other similar papers that 
are issued from time to time by the War Department and distributed 
among its chief officials might also be sent to the individual members 
of this committee ; in othei* words, to extend your mailing list to that 
extent so we may be kept in daily touch with what the department is 
doing and then we would not only be better informed individually, 
but be more responsive to your needs. 

Secretary Baker. I think that is a very desirable thing to do, and 
I will ask The Adjutant General to do it. That, of course, excludes 
orders which it is not desirable to have made public for military 
reasons. 

Mr. Greene. Yes ; of course. I had in mind such orders as would 
keep us in touch with the general situation in the department so far 
as the public is concerned. 

Secretary Baker. That seems to me to be a very desirable thing. 

Mr. Greene. Now, this question is suggested because it may help 
us to answer some Members on the floor. Newspapers recently have 
carried the information that the banking concern of Morgan & Co. 
had offered to place a credit of $1,000,000 to the Government in order 
to tide it over in the purchase of Army supplies because of the failure 
of the Regular Army appropriation bill in the Sixty- fourth Congress. 
I understood that the Government had not accepted that offer, but I 
have since seen editorial and other newspaper references indicating 
that that information is not general. Do you, Mr. Secretary, care 
to put anything into the record in regard to that matter ? 
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Secretary Baker. The offer was $1,000,000 and was a statement 
which I understand to have been made by Mr. J. P. Morgan because 
of certain contractors dealing with the New York quartermaster 
depot finding it difficult to finance their operations on warrants 
which were not to be paid until Congress should have made further 
appropriations. It was not sought by the department and, while 
a very generous action on the part of Mr. Morgan, has not been acted 
upon, because the Treasury Department has been able to effect the 
necessary arrangements to maintain the credit of the department 
during the interim. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask one question with 
reference to the raising of the 500,000 men which it is provided by this 
bill shall be raised by conscription and distributed among the dif- 
ferent States according to population. As I understand, the first 
step is to have a registration of all young men between the ages of 
19 and 25. To illustrate, take the State of Georgia. Suppose you 
wanted 10,000 men from that State and suppose there should be 
40,000 on the registration, how or by what method are you going to 
say which ones shall go and which ones shall stay? 

Secretary Baker. The jury wheel — that is, select them as juries 
are selected ; put their names in a wheel and select them according to 
lot. 

Mr. Wise. AVhy would it not be really better and why would it not 
be advisable, if they have out of the 40,000 10,000 who want to go, 
to alloTv them to volunteer and go? 

Secretary Baker. For the double reason that it is frankly going 
to the volunteer system with whatever defects that system has ; and 
in the second place, those who did not volunteer would be put under 
some humiliation while those who did go would probably be the 
most spirited youths of your State and ought not to be first taken 
to be sacrificed. 

Mr. Wise. Do you not believe a man who really wanted to go and 
was anxious to go would make a better soldier than the man who 
really went in half-heartedly or did not want to go or for some 
reason felt like he did not want to fight at this time ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think I would like to say that. I think 
some of the bravest men in the world and some of the men who have 
done the best work have been men who shrank from conflict rather 
than those who courted it. 

Mr. Caldwell. Then you would not be taking the best men. 

Secretary Baker. We would not under those circumstances. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, do you recall the date, approximately, 
when the present conscription law was passed in England ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not. 

Mr. Gordon. Since last August, was it not ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know. 

Mr. Gordon. However, whatever legislation was passed on that 
subject was the result of more than two years of experience. I am 
asking this in reference to the question asked by Gov. Shallenberger. 
If the present act in England represents the experience and informa- 
tion anorded by more than two years of actual war, might it not be 
of value as expressing the judgment of the English people upon this 
subject? 
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Secretary Baker. I tried to answer that before, Mr. (lordon. I 
think that England has gone step by step from one experience to 
another, and each time it has taken a step it has taken it from the 
place it last stood rather than at the beginning adopting a policy 
which it would have adopted if it had foreseen the size and length 
of the conflict. 

Mr. Caldwell. You said, Mr. Secretary, a few^ moments ago, that 
this was your bill ; that is, you had dictated its outlines ; and you said 
you were willing for these men to come up here and testify about 
their knowledge on this subject, but that you w^anted to state the 
policy of the department. Where did you get your information on 
this proposition ? You did not get it out of thin air. [Laughter.] 
I may be laughed at, and it may sound foolish, but I have never been 
able to think of anything without having something to base my 
thoughts on. 

Secretary Bakek. I am now^ 45 years of age, and for the last year 
of my life 

Mr. Caldw^ell (interposing). Maybe I will learn something in the 
next three years. I have not gotten to that stage yet. 

Secretary Baker I do not w^ant to suggest that the difference be- 
tween us in age makes any difference in that respect, but I am trying 
to account for the fact that I had an idea on the subject. I am 45 
years of age, and for the last year of my life I have done nothing but 
study these problems, and this particular problem, and I think it 
would not be improper for me to expect of myself, when I come to 
consider this problem, some ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Caldwell. Certainly; but would you have better ideas than 
men who have been studying this problem from a military point of 
view for the past 40 years instead of one year ? 

Secretary Baker. If from what I have said before I have been 
understood to claim the credit of all the wisdom there is in this bill, 
I hope that will not so appear in the record. Every idea I have had 
has been canvassed with my associates in the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Kahn. And you so stated. 

Secretary Baker. And so far as I know have had their approval 
and I have been l>enefited by their counsel at every point and in- 
structed every minute. 

Mr. Caldwell. But in your statement as to w hat they could testify 
to here, you seem to limit them. 

Secretary Baker. I am not trying to limit them at all; quite the 
contrary. They are perfectly free to speak on any subject they 
choose, but when they all have spoken I want it understood that the 
War Department speaks by the Secretary and not by any individual 
officer who may appear here. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, just one question in addition to what 
Mr. Gordon asked, about the action taken by the English. For fully 
one year before the law of conscription was passed over there the 
British Cabinet was considering the matter. Of course-, they have 
a different form of government from what we have. The ministry 
probably was afraid at one time to submit it because they thought it 
would not meet with the approval of the people at that time ; but so 
far as the Government of England is concerned, they had in mind. 
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according to the press dispatches that we read, the matter of legisla- 
tion in favor of conscription fully one year before it was put into 
effect ; is not that your recollection ? 

Secretary Baker. Even if that were so, that would not militate 
against the analogy Mr. Gordon sought to draw. He was rather re- 
ferring to the spirit of England than their particular government, 
as I understood him. I think both statements are accurate. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Secretary, bjr way of emphasis, where did the 
phrase " muddling through " originate ? Was not that exactly in 
line with the statement you have made that they have gone from ex- 
perience to experience ? 

Secretary Baker. I suppose no one book represents the spirit of 
England in as dramatic a form as "Mr. Britling," and "Mr. Brit- 
ling" has drawn the picture that will last as long as literature, I 
think, of a nation " muddling through." 

Mr. Hull. Mr. Secretary, do you expect this committee to adopt 
this plan as you have drawn it, or is it all right for us, acting as a 
committee with a majority governing, to try to improve the bill as 
our mental processes dictate to us ? 

Secretary Baker. This is the bill I believe in and is the bill I rec- 
ommend. I hope you shall pass it in this form. 

Mr. Hull. But we live in a republican form of government, and 
we are the highest committee on this proposition, and we have to 
account to the people. Have we not the right to improve the bill ? 

Mr. Gordon. Oh, of course, we have. I will answer that question 
myself. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Hull, there is no suggestion in this bill that 
any compulsion shall be exercised by the Secretary of War on this 
committee. 

Mr. Hull. And it would be perfectly loyal to do that ? 

Mr. Garrett. In other words, Mr. Secretary, you do not propose 
to draft this committee first? 

Secretary Baker. No. 

Mr. MoRiN. Is not the question, Mr. Secretary, of what troops will 
be sent to Europe first, when it becomes necessary to send troops, one 
that should be left to the judgment of the General Staff or the officers 
charged with conducting this war successfully? 

Secretary Baker. I think it must be. I think the Constitution 
would require it even if we tried to require otherwise. 

Mr. Gordon. The President is the commander-in-chief? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Has anv contract been made yet for these 
made-over Enfield rifles? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That is simply in contemplation ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Dent, there is one change in the language of the bill which , 
you have, which I will ask Gen. Crowder to make, so wKen you have 
your committee print it can be included. 

Mr. Greene. May I suggest that in whatever form the change is 
communicated to the committee, the change be included in the 
stenographic record. 
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Secretary Baker. The intention is to suggest adding to section 2 
the words beginning " provided " and reading as follows : 

Provided^ That the President is authorized to raise and maintain by volun- 
tary enlistment or draft, as herein provided, special and technical troops as 
he may deem necessary and to embody them 4nto organizations and to officer 
them as provided in the third paragraph of section 1 and section 8 of this act. 

Thereupon, at 1:30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Monday, April 9, 1917, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
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The committee met, in executive* and confidential session, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Hubert Dent, jr. (chairman), presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. HUGH L, SCOTT, CHIEF GENERAL 
STAFF; BRIG. GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER, JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL; MAJ. F. E. FIERCE AND MAJ. DENNIS E. NOLAN, GEN- 
ERAL STAFF CORPS— Resumed. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, when we finished Saturday we had 
gotten down to the proposition of the cost of this proposed legisla- 
tion, and I notice the estimates that were sent in by the Treasury 
Department ask simply for a lump sum. Have you the details of 
that? 

Secretary Baker. The details of that Maj. Pierce has, and it will 
be very much better for you to get it direct from him than from me ; 
but as a preliminary to that I will say to the committee that I very 
urgently recommend that the appropriation be a lump sum, so that 
we can have the greatest elasticity and apply it from one thing to 
another. 

Mr. Gordon. What is the amount? 

Secretary Baker, The amount is about $2,900,000,000, and Maj. 
Pierce has the figures here; but I w;ant to say this, in explanation 
of the lump-sum appropriation: In operations of the kind we are 
now going into it is impossible with accuracy to foresee an exact sub- 
division of the various sums of money that we will have to spend. 
The prices of material are, of course, varying. Attempts to secure 
favorable and uninflated prices are being made with varying success 
in different directions, and very many new kinds of things are being 
constantly suggested to the department to be done. You gentlemen 
will not be in session and it will not be possible for us to come to 
you and to get flexibility in these appropriations after you have ad- 
^ journed, and for that reason it is my hope you will yield to the limip- 
sum appropriation, having in advance, not as controlling but as ex- 
planatory, the details which the department at present estimates 
make up that sum. 

The Chairman. Somebody asked about the amount of the lump 
sum. It is $2,932,537,933. 

Secretary Baker. Substantially $3,000,000,000. 
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The Chairman. And that is to rfcmain available until the end of 
the fiscal year 1918 only, I believe ? 

Secretary Baker. That is my understanding of it. Perhaps I 
ought to make one other comment about that sum. Many of the 
items which you can discover in the details which Maj. Pierce will 
give you are items which could not be expended perhaps in a year; 
those dealing with heavy ordnance and things of that sort. The 
United States has never been equipped for quantity production of 
various supplies that the Army needs. In order to get immediately 
the very large quantities of things we need or as immediately as 
they can be gotten, it will be necessary for us to divert factories from 
one industry to another to get men who are doing one kind of thing 
to tool up their factories for our kind of production. It is not pos- 
sible to secure that to be done unless contracts be given that justify 
the doing of it Hnancinlly. I Imvo in mind particularly, for instanrc'. 
the business of manufacturing aeroplanes. There are two or three 
factories in this country which, it is believed/ are especially adapted 
to the manufacture of aeroplanes, but which at present are manu- 
facturing motor cars. If a three-year program could be provided 
by which those motor-car companies 

The Chairman (interposing). I would suggest, Mr. Secretary, 
that you can not do that under the Constitution. 

Secretary Baker. I realize that is true, and that no appropriation 
can be made available for more than two years for military purposes, 
but we could make the contract which would provide for payments 
to be made and deliveries to be accelerated so they would come within 
that period. I know the constitutional difficulty, but I am explain- 
ing now the large sums that can be expended in a single year and 
which are necessary to cause this diversion of factories into our kind 
of production. 

The Chairman. Right in that connection, I notice that the esti- 
mate uses this language, " To be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended." I rather thought that would be against 
the Constitution, but the draft of the bill, section 10, provides that 
it is to remain available until June 30, 1918. That would be all 
light, of course. 

Secretary Baker. Whatever language you use will be restrained 
by the Constitution, so that the language in the appropriation would 
not be against the Constitution, because the Constitution would be 
superior to it and control it and make it mean within the two years. 

Mr. TiLSON. The language could remain the same, and the con- 
struction of it would have to be that it could be expended until two 
years from the date of the passage of the bill. 

Secretary Baker. I think so; is not that true, Gen. Crowder? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then, as I understand, so far as the details of 
this estimate are concerned, Maj. Pierce will explain them? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; Maj. Pierce is here with me, and I would 
like to have you inquire of him about that. 

The Chairman. Then we will leave that subject until we are 
ready to hear Maj. Pierce, unless there are some questions the mem- 
bers want to ask the Secretary about the amount. If not, suppose 
we take up the bill section by section. 
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Mr. Kahn. I would like to ask the Secretary a question about the 
cost. AVere your estimates based on present-day costs ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; largely based on present-day costs. 

Mr. Kahx. So they do not take into account at all the probability 
of an increase in the prices of various commodities? 

Secretary Baker. I think not. I think they are based on present- 
day costs entirely; are they not, Maj. Pierce? 

Maj. Pierce. Some allowance has been made for expected in- 
creases in certain articles. 

Mr. Greene. I would like to follow that with one question before 
we take up the details of the bill. Mr. Secretary, will there be a 113^ 
suggestion to us with regard to a possible change in the Army pay 
tables ? Is there anj'^thing in the bill that suggests that ? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Has the department taken into consideration the ex- 
perience of the mobilization on the Mexican border and the act of 
Congress which provided a sum for the support of dependent 
families of soldiers with regard to any possible action in connection 
with this emergency along similar lines? 

Secretary Baker. The estimates will be found to include a sura 
for taking care of dependents; but it is the present intention of the 
department, and this bill gives us power and discretion so to do, to 
eliminate persons having dependents either in their immediate fami- 
lies or mothers or brothers and sisters who are minor children. 

Mr. Kahn. Will that apply alike to officers and enlisted men? 

Secretary Baker. I had not thought of applying it to officers, 
because the compensation of officers is ordinarily large enough to 
take care of their families. It will apply wherever the burden would 
otherwise be thrown on the Government or the community. 

Mr. Greene. Then it is the contemplated or possible policy of the 
department to get around this by not taking the men likely to have 
dependents rather than provide means for the support of them? 

Secretary Baker. By excusing those who have dependents. 

The Chairman. Before we start on the bill are there any other 
questions? 

Secretary Baker. It might be worth while, Mr. Dent, to point 
out that that policy was not possible to be adopted with regard to 
the militia or National Guard when it was called out before, because 
of the feeling in the guard in many places that it would be preju- 
dicial to the guard, the guard having been formed on the other 
theory, and immediately to have discharged all the married men in 
it would have been to wreck the guard substantially. Therefore it 
was not possible to carry out that policy at that time ; but now, as we 
are organizing substantially a new force and the drait power applies 
to supplement the guard, and we will have the guard at full strength, 
as a result of its operations the objection which originally obtained to 
excusing married men no longer exists. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Secretary, in view of what you have stated 
about conscription and your purpose to excuse those who claim to 
have dependents, will not that involve on the department a great 
deal of work in investigating whether or not a certain man is en- 
titled to be excused on account of the fact that he claims to have 
dependents? 

Secretary Baker. Yes ; it is a very large undertaking. 
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Mr. McKenzie. Have you thought of whether or not it, perhaps, 
would not be wisdom to take the other horn of the dilemma and 
pay something to the dependents rather than enter upon that field, 
where, undoubtedly, many men who object to conscription will en- 
deavor in one way or another to escape service? 

Secretar}7^ Baker. I have thought of that very carefully, and if I 
felt we could pay for the sacrifice involved that might be the easier 
way of doing it, but I do not think you can pay eithei the social or 
personal loss which is involved in separating a father from his 
young children, or his wife and children, and unless the Government's 
need were paramount I would not want to do it. 

Mr. NiCHOLiiS. Mr. Secretary, I should think you ought to have 
some limit as to when the man is married, so they will not marry in 
order to avoid service. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; you can be perfectly certain that this bill 
will not establish a Gretna Green. 

The Chairman. The first section of the bill, in substance, author- 
izes the increase of the Regular Army up to full war strength. The 
first question I want to ask you about that, Mr. Secretary, is one 
which I will ask because we will be asked it on the floor. Why is that 
necessary ? Is not that substantially the law as it is now found in the 
national-defense act? In other words, since the declaration of war 
by Congress, has not the President that power now ? 

Secretary Baker. I think he has. This is declaratory rather than 
additional. 

The Chairman. Then the sole purpose of this section is simply 
that Congress express its approval of the action of the President in 
taking advantage of that power? 

Secretary Baker. I think that is true. 

Gen. Crowder. There is one other thing to note: You will find 
associated with clause first some new legislation, and it was for the 
purpose of connecting up this new legislation with the authorization 
to raise all the increments that the authorization here was repeated. 
It enables you to put in some legislation about vacancies in the 
Regular Army and how they shall be filled and some new regulations 
respecting temporary and provisional appointments suggested by 
The Adjutant General of the Army. 

The Chairman. In other words, you refer to the last sentence of 
that provision? 

Gen. Crowder. Commencing with " vacancies in the Regular Army 
created or caused by the addition of increments," etc., following the 
first sentence. 

Mr. CALDWELti. That reads, ^'vacancies in the Regular Army 
created or caused by the addition of increments as herein authorized 
which can not be filled by promotion may be filled by temporary ap- 
pointment for the period of the emergency."^ 

Gren. Crowder. Under the national-defense act they are filled by 
provisional appointments. 

Mr. Kahn. Should not something be added t^iere — vacancies 
among the officers or something of that kind ? You say here, " Va- 
cancies in the Regular Army." 

• . Gen. Crowder. It would not be misunderstood in this form, but 
that would give it greater explicitness. We do not fill vacancies 
among enlisted men by appointment, but by enlistment. 
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Secretary Baker. It later says " that the officer has not the suit- 
ability," etc. 

Gen. Crowdei^. Yes ; there is no mistaking the fact that the clause 
relates to officers. 

Mr. Calj)well. Where do you expect to get the men for these pro- 
visional appointments? 

Secretary Baker. From a list stipulated in the third paragraph of 
the same section, on page 3. 

Mr. QuiN. Mr. Secretary, referring to the men who volunteer in 
the Regular Army, does that mean just for the emergency, and when 
this war is over they go back to private life again, with no strings 
on them for the Armyl 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I would like to ask you this general question : 
Mr. Caldwell asked you the other day as to where you got your 
ideas, etc., in drafting this bill. Have the members of this com- 
mittee been consulted — ^the chairman or any member of the com- 
mittee — ^before drafting this bill in order to get their ideas upon it ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not give a sweeping answer to that. I, 
have talked from time to time with members of this committee, but 
I can not say I had any specific conversation with anyone of them 
as to what should go into the bill. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Have you had any consultations with the 
chairman of the committee of the Senate about it ? 

Secretary Baker. I had, perhaps, 15 minutes' talk with Mr. Dent 
on the subject, and 16 or 14 with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Was your conversation with Mr. Dent before 
you drafted the bill or afterwards? 

Secretary Baker. I think the bill was in progress of being drafted 
when I talked with Mr. Dent, and the same is true of my talk with 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Chairman. It had not been put in complete form ? 

Secretary Baker. It had not been put in complete form, and I 
told you what the main ideas were. 

Mr. Shallenberger. We had a good deal of discussion before you 
came in about newspaper articles, and the newspapers have carried 
a good many stories about the Chairman of the Senate committee 
being constantly consulted about this military program, but I have 
not seen any place in the newspapers where the chairman of our 
committee has been consulted, and I wondered if that was an actual 
fact or merely a newspaper story. 

Secretary Baker. I will be very happy to set myself right about 
that. I have not spoken to any newspaper man on the subject fuilher 
than to say that a disclosure of the details of the bill could only be 
made from the committee to which it has been sent. A copy of the 
bill was sent simultaneously to Mr. Dent and to Mr. Chamberlain. 
I have not disclosed any of the contents of the bill to anybody, nor 
have I spoken to any newspaper man on the subject. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I say that in part because I think it is fair 
to be stated tliat you have given your time and thought very ear- 
nestly to this matter, of course, since you first took up the matter, 
but 1 am also aware that several men on this committee have been 
here many, many years. I think perhaps Mr. Kahn has been on this 
committee for 18 years. 
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Mr. Kahn. No; not on this committee. I have been on this com- 
mittee 12 years. 

Mr. Shallenbekger. Well, there are many who have served a 
long while on this committee and perhaps longer than those on the 
committee of the Senate, and I was anxious to have it go in the record 
whether or not the Senate Committee has had any special preference 
over this committee. 

Secretary Baker. Quite the contrary. I have not spoken to any 
member of the Senate committee except Mr. Chamberlain, and my 
conversation with him was almost identical in terms wdth my con- 
versation with Mr. Dent, and when this bill was being formulated 
you gentlemen were not in session and were not in Washington. 

Mr. Shallenbekger. And furthermore, the reason I was anxious 
to get this information was the fact that while of course it is only 
fair that you should have consulted the Army officers to give you the 
military side of it, I think it is also fair to say that this committee 
has the proposition of putting this matter through Congress and the 
principal issue, as you know, is going to be in regard to the man- 
ner in which we shall raise these men for the Army, and as to that 
side of it, if the Senate committee was being consulted, we who have 
to put it through the House and will perhaps have the bigger task, 
are entitled to the same consideration. 

Secretary Baker. I do not think Senator Chamberlain will object 
to my telling you what he told me. When I told him what my idea 
was he asked me could I not take out the provision here for raising 
the additional forces and insert the so-called Chamberlain bill as a 
permanent policy of training, and I told him I had not seen his bill 
in the last form in which he had introduced it, and he gave me a 
copy of it and I agreed to look it over, and I later read it and told 
him I did not think that it was wise or possible to do that now. That 
is practically the extent of my conversation with him. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Furthermore, I think it is a matter of record 
that somebody gave out a statement that the present bill passed 
through the House was not to be considered fully in the House, but 
that in the Senate the legislation which the War Department would 
require would be inserted over there. 

Secretary Baker. That is a very natural misunderstanding. I 
wrote a letter to the chairman of this committee and asked him in 
the interest of speed to introduce and ask the House to pass the 
regular appropriation bill for this year in the form in which it did 
pass the House, and I told him I thought we could ask the Senate 
or the conference committee to consider any amendment that might 
be needed, and I did that not at all because I supposed this committee 
would fail in any attention to our request, but in the interest of 
speed seeking to have these changes considered in conference. That 
applied solely to the annual appropriation bill and had nothing what- 
ever to do with this legislation. 

The Chairman. If you will permit me, Gov. Shallenberger, it is 
only fair to the Secretary for me to state in that connection, and I 
believe I am correct in it, and if not the Secretary will correct me, 
that that was not the Secretary's first impression. The Secretary's 
first impression was to ask me to put increases on the bill, and I made 
the suggestion that I thought that by passing it in this way it could 
be expedited and you finally agreed with me, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Baker. Yes; and in order to complete that record I 
made the suggestion that perhaps it might save the committee from 
any embarrassment if I wrote Mr. Dent a letter making the request. 

Mr.' TiLSON. Was it not also agreed, as you answered me upon the 
floor of the House, that there should not be any general legislation 
on the Army bill in the Senate; in other words, that it should not 
carry the Chamberlain bill, the General Staff bill, or any other bill of 
general Army legislation? 

The Chairman. I stated to you, Mr. Tilson, as I recall, that as a 
member of the conference committee I would never agree to that. 

Secretary Baker. I hope it will be understood that that promise 
is limited in this respect : There are some changes which are desired 
in the so-called Hay bill, or national-defense act, to give greater 
flexibility to the present organization which we shall desire to have 
the conference committee consider. 

Mr. Tilson. That is not what I was referring to. 

Secretary Baker. And I will say that any influence I have, if I 
have any, will be used to prevent any attempt to consider the so-called 
Chamberlain bill or the General Staff bill as a rider or a part of the 
appropriation bill for this year. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The purpose of injecting these questions was 
to give the War Department an opportunity to assure us about what, 
to a certain extent, was my own judgijaent, that the opinion gathered 
by the public perhaps that the Senate committee was in some way or 
other more to be trusted to secure the legislation which the War De- 
partment desired than the House committee was incorrect. 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer anything so indefinite as that. 
I feel quite certain 

Mr. Shallenberger (interposing). I mean to say that that has not 
been the reason that the Senate committee has had this legislation 
put up to it instead of this committee. 

Secretary Baker. Quite so. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That you had no idea of that sort whatever. 

Secretary Baker. I would like to go so far as to say that even no 
indirect statement on my part could be discovered which would bear 
such an interpretation. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Secretary, you refer to the possibility that some 
amendments would be necessary to the so-called national-defense act 
of June 3, 1916. I dare say your attention has been directed to or 
you have discovered the fact that in section 49 of that act there is a 
limitation in numbers upon the total number of reserve oiHcers to be 
appointed, that limitation being not to exceed 50,000. I only suggest 
that here. 

Secretary Baker. I had not noticed it, but it seems to me this bill 
will relieve any difficulty there is there by authorizing as many as 
maybe necessary and available for that corps. The suggestions which 
I am going to ask the conference committee to consider or the Senate 
committee, or both, are in writing, and I am ready to sign, when I 
get to my office, letters to Mr. Dent and Mr. Chamberlain simul- 
taneously transmitting those suggestions, so your committee can 
have them and go over them before the conference is appointed. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary 
in reference to the latter part of this first paragraph, which says 
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that the provisional appointments under the section may be ter- 
minated whenever it is determined, in the manner prescribed by the 
President, that the officer has not the suitability and fitness requisite 
for permanent appointment. Under^that section the President can 
appoint officers from the Reserve Corps, as I take it, to these vacan- 
cies that exist in the Regular Army as provisional appointments. 
Now, does the latter part of that paragraph give hini the affirmative 
power also to commission those men from the Reserve Corps per- 
manently into the Regular Army ? 

Secretary Baker. I think not. 

Mr. Anthony. I just wanted that made clear. The way I read 
it it gives him that affirmative power. 

Secretary Baker. It was not so intended. The theory of this 
bill, Mr. Anthony, is to retain the officer personnel of the Regular 
Army unbroken except as they may be temporarily detailed to serve 
in other places in the regular establishment, so that promotions 
and entrances will all be controlled by the Regular Army as a per- 
manent establishment and governed by the same rules that now 
obtain. 

Mr. Anthony. I think it would be perfectly proper to give him 
the power to fill those vacancies from the Reserve Corps, but not to 
make them permanent appointments in the Regular Army. 

Gen. Crowder. The provision you find in section 1 in regard to 
provisional appointments is explained in this way: You authorized 
provisional appointments in the national defense act and you es- 
tablished a probationary period. When we came to construe that 
act we found that whatever the unfitness of the provisional appointee 
was he was entitled to his full probationary period before he could 
be discharged. We have made it now in this section so that the 
President may discharge that man at any time and not wait for the 
expiration of the probation which he is entitled to. 

Mr. Anthony. But you say that there is no power in this bill that 
will give the President authority to permanently commission any 
naan so appointed from the Officers' Reserve Corps into the Regular 
Army? 

Gen. Crowder. That is right. 

The Chahiman. We will pass to the second section of the bill, 
providing for the draft of the National Guard into the service. 
Now, the same suggestion applies to that that applies to section 1, 
and that is that it is the present law, as I understand it. 

Gen. Crowder. The present law says that we may draft the Na- 
tional Guard o^ly when Congress shall have authorized the use of 
the land armed forces in addition to those that we now have. 

The Chairman. Did not the resolution do that? 

Gen. Crowder. The declaration of war? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Gen. Crowder. I think it authorized him, not to raise additional 
forces, but to use the land and naval forces. 

The Chairman. I have no objection to leaving it here as it is, 
but I thought if there was any further reason why it should go in 
we ought to have it so that we can answer questions in regard to 
it on the floor. 
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Gen. Crowder. You will observe, also, that that clause 2' carries 
this provision: 

So far as the provisions of said section may be applicable and not inconsistent 
with the terms of this act. 

So it is the effect of this bill to introduce some modifications of 
section 111 of the national-defense act. 

Mr. TiLSON. Where it provides that they shall serve therein for 
the period of the existing emergency unless sooner discharged — is 
that intended to be a qualification of the enlistment contract, or will 
they have to continue after their enlistment contract expires under 
this law ? 

Gen. Crowder. Its effect will be to terminate every enlistment con- 
tract which is now in force, as well as those that are to be made when 
the emergency terminates. 

Mr. TiLSON. If a man's enlistment term expires before the emer- 
gency terminates, will that man be discharged from the service or 
will he be held under this section for the remainder of the time of 
the emergency? 

Gen. Crowder. Another clause which operates to extend all the 
existing enlistment contracts during the period of the emergency 
covers that. 

Secretary Baker. All enlistment contracts made under this act 
are made for the period of the emergency. 

Mr. TiLSON. As I understand it, all of the men enlisted under this 
bill are enlisted for the period of the emergency, but if a man has 
already served two years of the three years of his enlistment period, 
and is drafted into the service of the United States under this bill, 
will his time expire in one year, or will his term of enlistment be 
extended until the emergency is over? 

Gen. Crowder. It will be extended. 

Mr. Caldwell. The language of the bill is, "shall serve therein 
for the period of the existing emergency." 

Mr. XiLSON. Unless sooner discharged. 

Mr. Caldwell. That means if he is discharged for disability or is 
court-martialed and dismissed from the service, or, if he is dismissed 
under any of the rules of war, he would, of course, be discharged. 

Mr. Kahn. I would like to ask you a question right there regisird- 
ing that language, " for the period of the existing emergency " : Is it 
possible to add new language in place of that so as to provide for 
another kind of contingency? The existing emergency, of course, 
is the war with Germany, and these men' would remain until that 
war was concluded, I take it, under this section. But suppose we 
should make peace with Germany and at the same time we should 
have an emergency in Mexico, would you discharge all of those 
National Guardsmen and then call them out again for the emergency 
which would have arisen in the meantime? 

Gen. Crowder. If the emergency were wholly disconnected from 
this emergency, they would be entitled to their discharge, but it 
would be competent for Congress at any time by legislation similar 
to this to further extend their periods of enlistment. 

Mr. Kaiin. Do you think you could take care of that without re- 
sorting to specific legislation? 

Gen. Crowder. It would depend upon whether the new emergency 
were wholly disconnected from this emergency. 
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Mr. Kahn. I have in mind this situation : Of course to discharge 
them and then reenlist them would be an enormous expense to the 
Government, and I wanted to avoid that if it is possible to do it by 
the use of adequate language here. 

Secretary Baker. It seems to me that there could be no other war 
except this emergency unless Congress declared it, and in your act 
declaring it you could at the same time make that provision. 

Mr. Kaiin. Pardon me, Mr. Secretary, but there could be an emer- 
gency without there being actual war. Suppose, for instance, we 
should conchide peace with Germany, but, in the meantime, we should 
have trouble with Mexico or with some other countrv which looked 
very ominous, would you want to discharge all of those men and then 
reenlist them subsequently? Would it not be better to hold them 
for that other emergency that might be looming up on the horizon? 

Mr. Gordon. You would not place them where they could hold 
them perpetually ? 

Mr. Greene. May I suggest some language in that connection ? 

Mr. Kahn. I want to save the country the expense of reenlisting 
them if it can be done by adequate language. 

Mr. Greene. I think I gather your thought, Mr. Kahn. There 
naight be a coincident military necessity which might likely grow 
out of this present emergency. Before their discharge some danger 
coincident with or growing out of the existing emergency might 
occur. Why not, after the words "after the existing emergency," 
interpolate something to meet the then " existing military situation "? 

Mr. Kahn. That is just the idea I wanted to call your attention to, 
to see whether you could not suggest something to provide for such 
a possible condition. 

Secretary Baker. I am afraid if I tried to do that we might en- 
gender the fear on the part of some people that, even after we get 
out of this difficulty, which is the existing emergency, they will still 
be kept in the service by Executive act. 

Mr. TiLSON. Don't you think that it would depress their spirits 
a little bit to know that they could be kept perpetually in the service ? 
Now, would it be fair to keep those men who enlisted for three j^ears 
and who have served two years already in the service indefinitely 
by saying to them, "We will extend your contract of service in- 
definitely"? Is that fair to the individual; and can we, as a law- 
making power, aiford to do that? 

Mr. QuiN. Would not that language abolish the National Guard ? 
It strikes me that the effect of it would be to abolish the National 
Guard. Is that contemplated at aU ? 

Secretary Baker. The Judge Advocate General has sought to 
answer that question, and he calls my attention to an inaccuracy in 
an answer I made to you on Saturday. It does abolish the National 
Guard in the sense that it abolishes the Regular Army too. That 
is to say, all contracts of enlistment in the Regular Army, in the 
National Guard, and the additional forces will be for this emergency. 
When this emergency is over all contracts of enlistments will be 
over in the National Guard, will be over in the Regular Army, and 
will be over in the additional forces provided for. 

Mr. TiLSON. That is, all contracts made under this particular act. 

Secretary Paker. To all contracts that are prolonged by this act. 
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Mr. Anthony. Would not that paragraph give you power at tlie 
conclusion of this war to discharge every member of the National 
(ruard and thus discharge that organization? 

Secretary Baker. I think we ought to face the facts. All of the 
military forces under this bill would be discharged by an official dec- 
laration that the emergency was over — that is, the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the additional forces. It w^ould then be^ up 
to Congress to reinstate the Regular Army and up to the States to 
reinstate the National Guard. 

Mr. Anthony. If you discharged every member of the National 
Guard the National Guard would then lose its identity and would go 
out of existence unless it were reembodied by Congress? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir; reinstated by the States. 

Mr. Anthony. It would be destroyed? 

Secretary Baker. In that sense ; yes. 

Mr. Anthony. Would this paragraph 2, drafting the National 
Guard, disfranchise its members? Would it disfranchise the mem- 
bers of the National Guard? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know what would be the effect of that. 

Mr. Anthony. Would this provision drafting the National Guard 
into the Federal service have the effect of disfranchising the members 
of the National Guard? 

Secretary Baker. I would be glad to have the Judge Advocate 
General answer that. 

Gen. Crowder. Only in the States which disqualify officers and 
soldiers of the Army from voting. 

Mr. Anthony. How many States do that? 

Gen. Crowder. I looked into that about two or three years ago, and 
I think the number of States was seven. 

Mr. Anthony. I had a protest yesterday in the form of a telegram 
which was signed quite largely, and it was stated in that protest that 
it was feared by the National Guardsmen that that provision would 
disfranchise them. 

Mr. Caldwell. The language of that section, " any or all members 
of the National Guard," was taken from the national defense act. 
It was taken from section 111, I take it, of the national defense act. 
Mr. Secretary, my attention has been called to this situation : In the 
Seventy-first New York Regiment they had selected a number of men 
for enlistment. 

They had an enormous number of offers for service from among 
the citizenship — from people who wanted to join the National 
Guard — ^but, as I am informed, an order from Washington came, and 
because of that they have been compelled to refuse those enlistments, 
or discharge them, or, rather, failed to take several hundred men w^ho 
were there ready to enlist. They had the equipment with which to 
supply them. Now% w^hat was the reason for that action, if it was 
taken? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know about that particular instance, 
but I know of numbers of such cases, and can give you the answer to 
it. A number of States desired immediate authority from the War 
Department to recruit their National Guard up to war strength. 
Now, if that permission had been granted generally it would have led 
to the immediate enlistment of the National Guard up to war strength 
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and would immediately have made a draft on our supplies of equip- 
ment for those additional troops. In view of the fact that our sup- 
plies were at a low ebb, the contractors not having made deliveries 
under their contracts, and because of the failure of the appropriation 
bill at the last Congi-ess, it was decided not to undertake at present 
to increase the National Guard to war strength. 

Mr. Caldwell. But there was no lack of equipment in this par- 
ticular regiment. 

Secretary Baker. They may have had particular kinds of equip- 
ment, but they would have had to. draw on the War Department for 
some other kinds. 

Mr. Caldwell. I want to call your attention to section 62 of the 
national defense act, which provides that — 

The nuiiiber of eunste<l men of tlie Natioiicil Guard to be organized under this 
act within one year from its jiassage shaU be for each State in the proportion 
of 200 su(!h men for eacli Senator and Uepresentative in Cougress from such 
State, and the number to be determined by the President for eacli Territory 
and the District of Columbia, and shall be im^reased etich year thereafter in 
the proportion of not less than 50 per cent until a total peace strength of not 
less than 800 enlisted men for each Senator and Uepresentative in Congress 
shall have been reached. 

Now, I particularly call your attention to the fact that it says, 
"not less than." That is the minimum and there is no maximum 
National Guard. Now, I want to call vour attention to the second 
I^roviso of that section which reads as follows: 

Provided further^ That this shaU not be construed to prevent any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia from organizing the full number of 
troops required under this section in less time than is specified in this sec- 
tion, or from maintaining existing organizations if they shall conform to such 
rules and regulations regarding organization, strength, and armament, as the 
President may prescribe. 

As I understand it, the National Guard is limited only by the 
number of men that they can induce to join the National Guard or- 
ganizations in the States. This law provides further along that the 
National Government shall arm, equip, train, and pay all the men the 
States organize. Now, if that is the existing law, why would it not 
be a good plan for the department to issue an order calling upon the 
States under this provision of law and allowing them to enlist as 
many National Guardsmen as they can get? 

Secretary Baker. There is no money to-day to do that with. 

Mr. Caldwell. But Congress is in session. 

Secretary Baker. So was the last Congress in session, but it did 
not appropriate the money. 

Mr. Greene. Is it not also a fact that, while this section may 
appear to be as Mr. Caldwell says, the status of the National Guards- 
men under the terms of that act is of two kinds — ^that is, one force 
maintained normally by the State, and the other coming in imder 
special circumstances under Federal service and control. The Fed- 
eral Government regulates the number of men that you may call and 
that it will provide for. Certainly this section also provides that 
all of this shall be determined by regulations issued by the War De- 
partment, so that the statute is elastic. 

Mr. McKenzie. If I understand this bill, although I have not read 
it closely, it is proposed that the War Department shall fill up the 
National Guard to war strength by voluntary enlistments. 

92077—17 4t 
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Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. McKenzie. So far as posable? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. McKenzie. Now, just by way of illustration, take the First 
Regiment of Infantry of Illinois. Suppose it is drafted into the 
service at war strength ; suppose it has been filled up to war strength 
and drafted into the service. The national-defense act provides, if I 
remember correctly, that when a regiment of National Guard is 
drafted and called into the Federal service, that then there may be 
formed a reserve battalion or recruit battalion, to fill up and take 
care of the wastage in the regiment that has been called into service. 
Does this bill we are now considering repeal that law ? 

Secretary Baker. It does not. It contemplates the continuance of 
the recruit battalions. 

Mr. McKenzie. And these regiments could be filled up by volun- 
teers from their respective States all the time. 

Secretary Bakek. My recollection of it is that the recruit bat- 
talions are to be formed in the manner provided for in the Hay Act. 

Gen. Crowder. I do not imderstand it that way. The procedure 
under section 79 of the national defense act gives way to the pro- 
cedure in paragraph five of section 1. The recruit battalions pro- 
vided for in section 79 will give way to the recruit training units 
provided for in clause five of section 1 of this confidential print. We 
will have one system of recruit units for all the forces brought into 
the service of the United States. 

The CHAimiAN. Then that paragraph is intended to take the place 
of section 79 of the national defense act? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes, sir; so as to make recruit training uniform 
for all the forces. 

Mr. Anthony. Will the different State organizations lose their 
identity or will they be known by the present numbers that they 
carry in their States? 

Secretary Barer. I can not answer that. 

Gen. Crowder. Section 111 of the national defense act provides 
that when this draft is executed all relations with the State will 
cease; there is no National Guard in the States of the Union from 
the moment the draft is executed under section 111 of the national 
defense act, and if there is any relation reestablished between the 
States and the drafted forces when released from Federal service it 
must be reestablished by State legislation. 

Mr. Anthony. So that the First Illinois Regiment that Mr. 
McKenzie speaks of will go out of existence? 

Gen. Crowder. As a State force ; yes ; but it can be still named the 
First Illinois Regiment, and in a preliminary study that was given 
to it at an earlier date that course was suggested. 

Secretary Baker. The difficulty that would arise out of that would 
be serious. For instance, if the First Illinois Regiment wanted to 
preserve its identity the colonel of that regiment would be the colonel 
of the First Illinois Regiment. He would bear that title as a mark 
of distinction. But he might be promoted to be a brigadier general 
and sent to some other place, because you could not keep him tied to 
a State organization all the time. The lower officers in that regiment 
might be equally promoted, and their use might be greater in some 
other organiaztion. 
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Mr. McKenzie. I can see where that might be true, but I do not 
understand that that would change the status of the regiment. The 
fact that the colonel might be promoted to command some other 
regiment or some brigade or something of that kind or that an officer 
would be transferred from one regiment to another should not change 
the status of the regiment. It is simply a matter of State pride. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, if you do not give the designatibn by 
States, what is the idea of the department in referring to them as 
National Guardsmen at all? 

Secretary Baker. They are drafted in as the National Guard and 
undoubtedly would preserve the intimacies and friendships that have 
associated them together as State units. 

Mr. Kahn. Will you say the One hundredth Regiment of the 
National Guard, without any reference to the States ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think it would be necessary for them 
to lose their State identity at all. 

Mr. Caldwell. Section 79 of the national-defense act, from a read- 
ing of it, evidently contemplated that when the guard went out thev 
would keep their identity, because there is a reserve battalion to keep 
it full. ^ 

Secretary Baker. I can see no difficulty about it and certainly no 
objection to it. 

Mr. TiLSON. Would there not be a distinct advantage in having 
them retain their identity, and for instance, the First Illinois, al- 
though absolutely severed from any connection with Illinois and 
under complete control of the United States, there would be no 
objection to having them retain their identity, and the probable fact 
would be that they would come largely from that section of the 
country ? 

Mr. Kahn. The reason I asked my question was that you intimated 
there might be objection to it. 

Secretary Baker. I do not think there could be any objection. 

Mr. Kahn. I did not think so, either, but I understood you to say 
there would be. 

Secretary Bakep. I was thinking there would be some difficulty if 
the First Illinois, for instance, which we. are now talking about, was 
to be kept together as a unit, officers and men, and the department 
was not able to shift here and there. 

Mr. TiLSON. I do not understand that that would follow at all. 
They would be absolutely severed from all State connection. 

Mr. Kahn. Furthermore, under the national-defense act, while 
those men were in the field as a State regiment, the State would have 
to organize a reserve battalion for the purpose of supplying wastage. 

Secretary Baker. Gen. Crowder has just told us that that is not 
the effect of the act, but that the reserve battalions or the recruit 
battalions are to be maintained by the Government rather than the 
States, and are for supplying wastage in all forces. 

The Chairman. Paragraph 5 of section 1 is intended, he says, to 
practically repeal, at least for the time being, section 79. 

Secretary Baker. Let me make this explanatory statement: The 
purpose of that, of course, is to have but one set of recruit battalions, 
so that the wastage in the Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the additional forces can all be supplied from a single source in each 
State. 
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Mr. Anthony. Then, Mr. Secretary, there would be no responsi- 
bility resting on the State to keep the ranks of the first regiments 
full ? 

Secretary Baker. None. , 

Mr. Garrett. Mr. Secretary, reverting back to the question of con- 
tinuation of service of those now in the service, I have two concrete 
illustrations in my mind as the reasons for my question. For in- 
stance, I have requests from two men who enlisted some years ago, 
one of whom I think has the rank of captain now, but since his en- 
listment and while he was f urloughed under a former statute to the 
reserve he married, and now has a wife and an expected child. His 
term of service will expire next May. When this act passes that man 
is continued on in the service, and there is no provision made by 
which, having already served seven years, he may drop put ahd let 
somebody else take up the burden for a while. What are you goirig 
to do with such men who are now in the service? 

Secretary Baker. Well, I can not answer generally about that; but 
ihe department will endeavor, as far as it can, to meet the equities 
of a situation like that; and yet he would undoubtedly be required to 
stay in under the terms of this act. 

Mr. G\RRETTt. It occurs to me would it not be well to put. a provi- 
sion in the act that this service is to be as near equal and uniform as 
possible, and that the people are to be made to bear it as their abilities 
might require ; and where a person has now served in the Army for 
seven years, and inasmuch as we are beginning a new war, that there 
ought to be some provision made whereby his contract may be termi- 
nated without continuing a voluntary contract entered into by him 
through force of law ? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, there is this answer to that, gentle- 
men : I have not looked at this situation from the point of view of the 
individual. I have looked at it as a national emergency. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, having participated in the training 
of the particular person to whom you refer, has made of him a citizen 
especially adapted to performing national service, and in a national 
emergency it has a peculiar claim upon his services to the country. 
Now, if it should turn out that that man or some other individual 
presented a case of peculiar hardship, the elasticity of this law is 
such that the President could recognize it and allow him to get out. 
But I have avoided thinking of individuals and have thought only of 
service to the countrv. 

« 

Mr. Garrett. Now I have this further question: I notice the bill 
we are now considering carries the usual repealing clause providing 
that all other acts, the Hay bill or any other bill preceding this, 
which conflict with this act, are repealed, and in the construction of 
this law by the department where there were any other laws on the 
statute books which conflicted with this law, this law would govern. 
Now, referring to the National Guard, after they have been covered 
in, so to speak, to the Federal service, there would be no National 
Guard, and in the State of Texas during this war, we will say, if 
under the Constitution Texas wants to have a National Guard, she 
would get no aid from the Federal Government whatever, and what- 
ever National Guard she had would be as the National Guard which 
they had many years ago, entirely independent of the United States, 
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and all the expense relative to the same would be borne by the State ; 
is that your idea about it? 

Secretary Baker. I confess I do not know. What is the fact about 
that, Gen. Crowder? 

Gen. Crowder. There is nothing in this bill that would prevent 
Texas from organizing National Guardsmen in substitution of those 
who are drafted into the service of the United States. The extent of 
Federal aid which they would get would be dependent upon the ap- 
propriations which Congress makes for their support. 

Secretary Baker. But take the particular situation presented by 
Judge Garjett's question. Congress is just about to pass the annual 
appropriation bill for the department, and that contains substantial 
provision for Federal aid to the National Guard. The National 
Guard are now drafted away from Texas. Is there any reason why 
the State of Texas should not organize a fresh National Guard and 
get the financial support that is provided in that bill ? 

Gen. Crowder. I know of no reason why 

Mr. Garrett (interposing). That is exactly the question I have 
in mind, our entire National Guard being called into the Federal 
service. For instance, suppose the Federal Army is moving far 
away from Texas — of course, that is not practical now, but we do 
not know where this war is going to lead us — suppose Texas should 
say : "All of our National Guard is now in the Federal service," and 
they should want to organize a number of companies; or suppose 
they want to organize a home guard. Now, the point with me is 
this." Can they organize those companies to take the place of the 
National Guard which is now organized and covered into the Fed- 
eral service? Can they organize other National Guard and come 
to the General Government for the same supplies and things of that 
sort that they got before? 

Gen. Croavder. The appropriations in the Army appropriation 
act for the National Guard are not for particular regiments of the 
National Guard, and they would remain available for any substitute 
regiments that were organized. 

Secretary Baker. There is one other thought that ought to be 
added to that statement: The assistance which the States get with 
regard to their National Guard is not all in money; some of it is 
in equipment; some of it is in officers, inspector-instructors, and 
l>eople of that sort. Now, it might be impossible for the War 
Department to supply to the States equipment, if its facilities for 
acquiring equipment were fully engaged in supplying these addi- 
tional forces; and it might be impossible for us to get inspector- 
instructors to supply to your officers when they were needed to train 
the additional forces of the armies in the field, so that there might 
be difficulties about organizing such a guard; but there is certainly 
no spirit in the department which would put any obstacles in the 
way of your doing so which was not in the national interest. 

Mr. Garrett. What I had in view, and I am satisfied that you 
will quite agree with me, is that I take it it is true in all the States, 
as it is in mine, that there is considerable pride among the people 
concerning their National Guard or what they call their home guard, 
and they have various names which the people have given them that 
are pretty dear to those that have been in the guard. 
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Mr. Gordon. They have various uses for them in the States also. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes; and as we are entering upon this war and while 
we are all primarily and first interested in the General Government, 
yet at the same time, as the President has declared that this is a war 
to democratize the world, so to speak, and that that is our great mis- 
sion, we must ftot forget those great dettiocratlc principles that live 
in the hearts of oui* people at home, and the thought which is linger- 
ing in my mind is that there be some provision so that the people 
may be organized into other companies for home use, if the other com- 
panies are oti duty somewhere else. 

Secretary Baker. Sotiie of the States, Judge Garrett, have con- 
stitutional provisions which require that to be done. Xew York, for 
instance, has a recjuirement in its constitution which requires that 
whenever its regularly organized guard is taken into the Federal 
service, there must be organized additional guard, so there will never 
be less than 10,000 in the National Guard of the State of New York 
at any time. 

Mr. Caldwell. Just in that connection, we know tliat practically 
all of the great bridges on our railroads are now guarded, and it is 
the National Guard which is doing most of that service, I believe, al- 
though I am not sure about that. 

Secretary Baker. You are quite right about that. 

Mr. Caldwell. All the men I have noticed have worn the Na- 
tional Guard insignia. 

Secretary Baker. You are quite right about that. 

Mr. Caldwell. Those National Guard men are going to be drafted 
into the Federal service under this call and are going to leave those 
posts. 

Secretary Baker. They are already in the Federal service. 

Mr. Caldwell. They are already in the Federal service, but when 
you get ready to train the officers 

Secretary Baker (interposing). The draft will not affect their 
location. 

Mr. Caldwell. It will not affect their location temporarily, but 
when you begin to send them away 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Obviously, if we send them away 
they will leave their present posts ; but the Federal Government can 
be relied upon not to bring them together for mere purposes of drill, 
if they are needed for protection of property. 

Mr. Caldwell. The point I had in mind was this, Mr. Secretary, 
if you were to stimulate the enlistment of a new National Guard 
to take the place. of the one that has gone away, that kind of work 
can be done by the new men and the other men can be used for more 
active duty. 

Secretary Baker. That would not be fair; that is to say, I have 
had the question presented to me a number of times quite recently, 
and I have reached a very definite state of mind about it. All the 
necessity for guarding bridges and tunnels and vital spots in the 
transportation system and in the manufacturing system, all of those 
instances grow out of the national emergency, and I do not think it 
fair to ask the State of Illinois or the State of Connecticut to call 
out its National Guard at its expense to guard things that are im- 
periled presumptively because of a national situation, so that I have 
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authorized the use of the National Guard or its retention or call into 
the Federal service at the Federal expense because the use to which 
it is being put is, in my judgment, a national use. Now, if you were 
to form in the States — and I can see many wise reasons for so do- 
ing — a National Guard for the protection of the domestic order of 
the State from purely domestic violence, things ;wholly unrelated to 
this national emergency, then I can see that the State would have ; 
use for troops of that kind. 

Mr. Gordon. And ought to pay them? 

Secretary Baker. And ought to pay them. 

Mr. TiLsoN. For instance, the question of guarding waterworks 
or watersheds for purely municipal purposes. I suppose the Govern- 
ment would not attempt to furnish troops at Government expense to 
guard all the watersheds and waterworks used for municipal pur- 
poses ? 

Secretary Baker. The Government at present is guarding a num- 
ber of waterworks, conduits, water plants, on the theory that our 
adversary in this war, having certain sympathizers in this country, 
may attempt by the act of individual miscreants to affect our do- 
mestic peace inside of our own country by acts of violence and 
aggrei^ion upon those things, but it grows out of our being at war 
as a Nation. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, I have noticed in the papers that the 
various States of the Union are organizing State councils of defense 
and are appropriating large sums of money to look after the States* 
interests in this matter. 

Secretary Baker. That is being done in many States. 

Mr. Anthony. Has there been any act of domestic violence in this 
country since the declaration of war? 

Secretarv Baker. Not to mv knowledije.. 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to ask the Secretary this question : Is 
there any limit to the number of National Guard a State may 
organize? 

Secretary Baker. There is no limit to the number of National 
Guard that the State may organize, but there is a limit to the number 
of National Guard so organized which shall be recognized or sup- 
ported in part by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Caldwell. What is that limit ? 

Mr. Gordon. That is limited by the expense. 

Secretary Baker. It is limited by the appropriation, in the first in- 
stance, and I think it is limited by departmental regulation in the 
second. 

Mr. Harrison. The reason I asked the question is because the 
States might organize companies now which could be drafted. 

Mr. Gordon. There is no doubt about that, Mr. Harrison. The 
constitution of my State provides 

Mr. Harrison (interposing). I would like to get this clearly. 
If a State goes ahead and organizes a National Guard ndw, will they 
be drafted into the militar^^ service of the United States? 

Secretary Baker. They would not by virtue of this act. This act 
would operate only to draft those who are so-called recognized 
National Guard, or those as to whom the relation has been established 
under the national defense act of National Guard, so called. 
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Mr. Caldwell. But under section 111 the President can draft any 
other National Guard that is organized? . 

Secretary Baker. Under section 111 the President can draft all the 
red-headed men in the country. The draft power of the President 
in the event of an emergency is limitless. 

Mr. Hakkison, What I mean is this: Is there any law against a 
Seate now organizing National Guard, which, under this act when it 
becomes operative — of course, it is not operative now — ^but suppose 
National Guards are now authorized and this law goes into opera- 
tion, will it draft those companies into the national service?' 

Secretary Baker. There is no law which would prevent the Presi- 
dent from doing it, but the operation of this law would not be to 
automatically so draft them. 

Mr. Harrison. T do not see anv limitation here, and that is the 
reason I am asking the question. 

Secretary- Baker. The reason, I think. Judge Harrison, is this : 
The national-defense act uses the term "National Guard" to de- 
scribe a very definite body of men, who sustain a very definite rela- 
tion to the Federal Government. The States have hitherto had 
organized and unorganized militia. Now there is no limitation upon 
the ability of a State or the power of a State to organize its unor- 
ganized militia to as large a military force as it desires, but such 
organized militia does not become National Guard under the terms 
of the national-defense act until the things have been done which are 
provided in the so-called Hay bill for that purpose. Now, if Na- 
tional Guard is organized, that means National Guard recognized by 
the department. 

Mr. Harrison. I understand that ; and what I was trying to get 
at is this : Is there any provision by which companies now organized 
can not be made National Guard before this law goes into operation? 

Secretary Baker. The only limitation is the department regulation 
which has assigned to each State a certain number. 

Mr. Caldwell. Under what section of the law did the department 
have the right to make that kind of a regulation? 

Secretary Baker. Gen. Crowder can tell you that. 

Mr. Caldwell. I would be obliged to him if he would. 

The Chairman. Suppose the Secretary answers Judge Harrison's 
question first. 

Secretary Baker. What we have attempted to do in the depart- 
ment is to make an army of the National Guard 

Mr. Harrison. I understand that. 

Secretary Baker (continuing). By authorizing the creation of so 
many regiments of Infantry, so many of Field Artillery, and so on. 
Now, that table of organization is a thing which the department 
drew up under powers which are derived from your legislation, and 
the Judge Advocate General will tell you where they are to be found: 
but we have attempted to apportion among the States the burden or 
raising troops in the several arms in such numbers as will, when they 
are all raised, constitute a fully balanced army of the National 
Guard. 

Mr. Harrison. Has that been done so far as Virginia is concerned? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly the assignment to the State of 
Virginia has been made ; that is to say, Virginia has been told what 
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is expected of her in making up her complement to this National 
Guard. Whether all of those regiments have been ordered or not, 
T do not know. 

Mr. Shaixenberger. I understood you to say in answer to Judge 
Harrison that the President, under section 111, could draft all the 
red-headed men in the country. You do not mean to imply that he 
has universal power of draft under that section ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not mean the President has that power. 
I mean the power of the Federal Government in the matter of 
drafting persons into its military service is without limit, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. Shallenberger. But an act of Congress would be required in 
order to do that? 

Secretary Baker. Certainly. 

Mr. Caldwell. What I meant when I asked the question that 
brought out that answer was that under section 111 of the national 
defense act any other National Guard organization which is organ- 
ized or created pursuant to that act may be drafted by the Presi- 
• dent at any time by proclamation, without any further act of 
Congress. 

Secretary Baker. If it is a part of the National Guard, I think 
that is so. 

Mr. Caldwell. Now, I would like to have Gen. Crowder tell me 
what section of the law permits the department to say how many 
National Guardsmen there shall be in a State. 

Gen. Crowder. You refer, Mr. Caldwell, to a regulation which I 
have heard of here for the first time, which I have not seen, limit- 
ing the number of National Guardsmen that can be raised in a 
State! 

Mr. Caldwell. Yes. 

Gen. Crowder. There is no provision of the national defense act 
which gives the Government that authority in express terms. It 
derives its authority and the regulation derives its sanction from 
the fact that you have made limited appropriations, which the War 
Department must allot to the National Guard of the several States. 
It has, as I apprehend, deferred to the limit of appropriation and 
placed a limit upon the numbers to be maintained in the States in 
order to effect an equitable apportionment of the appropriations of 
Congress throughout the States. That is the sanction which the regu- 
lation has, and I think that is the onlj sanction. 

Mr. Caldwell. I call your attention particularly to section 67, 
which provides for the apportionment of the appropriation made 
by Congress, and the language of that section is ^ecific. I will not 
read it now, but I would like for you to look it over again in con- 
nection with this regulation of the department. The language of 
that section is specific, that the apportionment shall be made out of 
the money appropriated for that time and for the number of people 
who are then already in the organization; in other words, we ap- 
propriate to-day for 1918, and when you make your apportionment 
you are limited to apportioning the money among the men who are 
in the service at the time the pay-out is made. You are not author- 
ized, as I read this section, nor was there any intention in my mind 
at the time the section was written, of giving the department a right 
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to say that there should be any limit on the number of men which 
should be raised. 

Mr. Wise. It is apportioned to the States in accordance with the 
number of National Guard that are actually in the service. 

Mr. Caldwell. It must be apportioned in accordance with the 
number of National Guard in the service, and must be apportioned 
according to the number there are then in the various States, and 
it is for the State to say; and you have no authority to say, for 
instance, to the State of New York, " You can not raise any more ; 
you can not make up another company or raise another battalion." 

Secretary Baker. But we have a perfect right to say, as Gen. 
Crowder has just told us, that the funds appropriated for the pres- 
ent year have been apportioned, and therefore we can not allow 
them to raise additional regiments and cut into somebody else's 
apportionment. 

Mr. Caldwell. No: you can not say that under the law, as I un- 
derstand it ; but you can say that there has been apportioned to the 
State of New York so much money, and that that is all we can pay 
the State of New York, and if they have more men than that they 
must come in without Federal pay. 

Secretary Baker. I never supposed that the national defense act 
was as feeble as that. Now, just see what that would mean. It would 
mean that if the State of New York preferred to organize its entire 
unorganized militia into National Guard, and $11,000,000 was appro- 
priated or apportioned for the State of New York under those cir- 
cumstances, we would probably be able to spend about 10 cents apiece 
in training the citizen^ of New York and not get an army, either. 

Mr. Caldweu.. But we would not get them all in one year, and the 
next year we would appropriate enough to do that. We have a defi- 
ciency committee to take care of such deficiencies and pay them. 

Mr. Greene. May I not suggest that the spirit of that section and 
correlated sections apparently gives authority to the War Depart- 
ment to take care of only such National Guard units in any State as 
it has recognized as complying with its own regulations, and that 
fact, together with the appropriations being limited, would prac- 
tically make an elastic line after the status of those organizations and 
their relations to the Federal Government had been established. 

The Chairman. I think there is a more specific provision than that. 
Does not section 60 give the Secretary absolute power to control the 
number of the National Guard ? 

Secretary Baker. I hope you can find that. 

The Chair3ian. The provision reads as follows: 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the ()rp:anization of the Na- 
tional Guard, including? the composition of all units thereof, shall he the same as 
that which is or may hereafter he prescribed for the Ilejrular Army, subject in 
time of peace to such general exceptions as may be authorized by the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. Gordon. A ])retty broad statement was made a moment ago 
with reference to the power of the States to pht all of their men of 
military age into the State militia. Of course, the State of Ohio, for 
instance, enrolls every male white citizen between the ages of 18 and 
45 in the State militia, and provides that he shall perform such mili- 
tary service as may be required by law. That is pretty broad, and 
T apprehend other States have the same provision. I expect the con- 
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stitution of the State of A'ir^inia and of many other States have that 
same provision. You do not understand that there is any question 
about the right of a State to do that, do you ? 

Secretary Baker. Absolutely none at all. 

Mr. Gordon. As I understand it, the National Guard is composed 
only of those pei-sons who have been organized in such relation to 
the Federal Government as^is j^rovided by law and have complied 
with its regulations. 

Secretary Baker. The National Guard is the fruit of the coopera- 
tion of Federal and State authority, while the organized militia of 
the State is the fruit of the action of the State legislature. 

Mr. Kahn. Probably every State in the Union through its legis- 
lature has passed some law limiting the number of the National 
Guard and of militia organizations in the State, and they appro- 
priate at each session of the lipgislature for such National Guard as 
the State may have. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. NiCHOLLs. As I understand it, the thing Judge Harrison is 
trying to get at is this, that if you limit thtj number of National 
Guard units throughout the country, unless some other bill is passed, 
when these National Guard troops are brought into the Federal 
service, while the State could organize another force if it wanted to, 
yet this draft would apply to those other men. The National Govern- 
ment will not recognize them until some other provision is made. In 
other words, the State of South Carolina might organize additional 
forces and call them what they pleased ; they might call them National 
Guard or anything else, but if the Federal Government drafted 
(ihose men they would have them in the Federal Army, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are members of those new units. 

Secretary Baker. That is true. 

Mr. Shallenberger. There is one other very important point, and 
I think Gen. Crowder himself is somewhat in doubt about it. At 
any rate, can you say whether or not it is a fact under this law that 
the National Guard of, say, the State of Nebraska or the State of New 
York, so far as the National Government is concerned, is limited 
only by- the amount of the appropriation? In other words, if the 
State of New York saw fit to organize all of the young men of mili- 
tary age in that State under their laws, could they maintain that 
National Guard without any limitation whatever except the amount 
of the appropriation? 

Secretary Baker. There could be no doubt whatever about that. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not true, however, that you have ordered that 
certain States shall not recruit the National Guard beyond certain 
limits ? 

Secretary Baker. I have advised against that being done. 

Mr. Anthony. For instance, in iny State they wanted to recruit 
an additional regiment of Infantry, and the department refused to 
give them permission to do so. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

The Chairman. We will pass on to the third section of the bill. 
That is the section which provides for the additional force of 500,000 
men, and I think we went into that pretty fully at our last hearing 
on Saturday. 
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Mr. Shallenberger. I would like to ask a question about that. 

Secretary Baker. The Jud^e Advocate General would like to make 
a statement about a case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States that would affect some answer I have given. 

Gen. Crowder. I understood Mr. Gordon to inquire about the 
power of the State to raise additional forces not of the National 
Guard. Section 61 of the national-defense act steps in with its pro- 
hibition and forbids the organization of troops except as therein pro- 
vided. The provision reads: 

No State shall maintain troops in time of peace other than as authorized in 
accordance with the organization prescribed under this act. 

That section is relied upon as prohibiting the States from organiz- 
ing their Organized Militia into any other force except the National 
Guard. Now, if that be true, then there is this limit upon the power 
of the State to organize troops in addition to the National Guard, and 
we had the question before us when we were considering whether the 
existing circulars issued by the War Department limiting the number 
of the National Guard that would be recognized in each State was 
justified. I will say again that, so far as I have examined this law 
in connection with the regulations issued by the department under 
that section, they are limited only by the amount of the appropriation 
made for the support of the National Guard. It is the duty of the 
War Department to disburse equitably among the States the fund 
to be expended for the support of the National Guard. 

The Chairman. Your opinion is that the only limitation is the 
amount of the appropriation. 

Gen. Crowder. The only limitation is the amoimt of the appropria- 
tion, and I have just read a section which seems to give the State the 
right to raise new regiments of the National Guard at once if they 
want to. 

Mr. Caldwell. They could double the number. 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. Because the law fixes the minimum and not the 
maximum ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. General, when you appeared before a subcommittee 
vou gave us an opinion concerning the construction of the word 
" troops " in that section 61. 

Gen. Crowder. I will say in regard to that that the question was 
until recently pending before the Supreme Court of the United States 
which came up on certiorari from the court of appeals at Boston. 
That writ has recently been dismissed upon the ground that the 
question raised has become a moot because of the action of the War 
Department in not calling out the Organized Militia in its laCSt call. 
We have practically abandoned jurisdiction over all organized mili- 
tiamen who did not take the Federal oath at the time the National 
Guard was called out. A consent decree was entered in the lower 
court releasing those men from the custody of the Federal authorities, 
and the case was allowed to be dismissed because is was thought that 
the Supreme Court would not go into the question of the proper 
construction of section 61, which undertook to forbid the States from 
maintaining any other troops than the troops organized as pre- 
scribed in this act. If the construction should follow the letter of 
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the statute, then nothing but National Guard troops could be raised 
in the State, except constabulary and police forces, but there is a 
grave question whether, construed in this sense, it would be con- 
stitutional. Where does Congress derive its authority to forbid the 
States from maintaining Organized Militia ? Is not that just what 
Congress has done, however, in section Gl of this act, if the strict 
letter of the statute is observed? 

Mr. Gordon. The Constitution provides that no State shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, tjiit that does not have any relation to the State Militia. So 
far as the State Militia is concerned, they are entirely independent 
of any Federal relations whatsoever. They receive nothing from 
the Federal Government, and we have distinguished the Organized 
State Militia from the National Guard. 

Gen. Crowder. That question was invoh ed in the Emerson case 
in which is was contended that members of the Organized Militia 
refusing to take the Federal oath prescribed were not "troops" 
in the sense of section 60 of the national defense act. 

Mr. McKenzie. Is it not a fact that when the national defense act 
was being framed that one of the several purposes of that section 
60 was to head off any other military organization in a State except 
the National Guard organization and thereby build up a National 
Guard? 

Gen. Crowder. I think that was the clear intent. 

Mr. McKenzie. That' was the intent. 

Mr. Caldwell. I have a hazy recollection of an opinion that you 
gave us when we had a hearing on the Articles of War, in which you 
stated that the word "troops" had been construed by the United 
States Supreme Court to mean the Eegular Establishment men, and 
that it did not mean the militiamen. 

Gen. Crowder. That was the construction of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois and the Court of Claims, but never by a 
Federal court other than the Court of Claims. The Court of Claims 
held that in the sense of the land-grant law the Organized Militia 
were not troops, and the Supreme Court of Illinois held that the 
Organized Militia were not troops within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which forbid States to keep troops 
without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. Caldwell. At that time you stated that there had been some 
discussion in the Senate on that subject ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. There was a long discussion at the time the 
Dick bill was pending, participated in by Senator Spooner, of Wis- 
consin, and Senator Bacon, of Georgia, they taking opposite sides on 
that question. 

Mr. Caldwell. What is your personal opinion about it? 

Gen. Crowder. My personal opinion is that as the word " troops " 
is used in section 61 it does not describe the Organized Militia, and 
that it does not convey any prohibition to the States against main- 
taining Organized Militia, 

Mr. Shallenberger. Eeferring to the third section of this bill, 
which, as the chairman said, was discussed the other day, you have 
referred several times, and I think it is a very essential point, to 
the manner of the selection of those men. As I remember it, you 
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stated that it was contemplated that something like 48 per cent, at 
least, or a large proportion of them would be exempted for one 
reason or another. Now, in the application of that exemption there 
would have to be a tribunal to determine the questions^that will arise 
in the administration of the law. Has the department determined 
whether this tribunal shall be a civil tribunal or a military tribunal ? 

Secretary Baker. That has not yet been determined. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You understand, of course, that some na- 
tions — Germany, for instance — ^has a military tribunal, while Eng- 
land has a civil tribunal to administer the law. Furthermore, you 
know, no doubt, that in Argentine, and, perhaps, in some ether coun- 
tries, there has been a great deal of dissatisfaction about the fair- 
ness of the administration of the law in making the selections. The 
matter presents difficulties that will make for a great deal of dis- 
sa1;isf action, and I did not know whether or not you had determined 
that vital point. 

Secretary Baker. I have heard of the criticism of the Argentine 
administration of the law. This bill places at the disposal of the 
department or the Government all the administratiA^e and executive 
agencies of every State, including, doubtless, the smallest adminis- 
trative units in the State. Undoubtedly some system will have to 
be devised for a fair and public determination of those matters. 

Mr. Shallenberger. But that has not yet been determined by 
the department? 

Secretary Baker. No. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I think we will be asked about that on the 
floor and that the matter will be very fully discussed. If the de- 
partment has determined upon its policy 

Secretary B^ker (interposing). We have determined our policy, 
but not how it will be administered. Those details have not been 
worked out yet. 

Mr. MoRiN. How many men will be eligible for military service 
under the provisions of this bill? 

Secretary Baker. It is estimated that those to whom the draft 
would apply would number about 6,000,000. 

Mr. Caldwell. In a draft we would take one in fourteen • 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Of course 6,000,000 is the total 
estimated number, and the exemptions are not taken out of it. On 
the theory that they will be 42 per cent instead of 48 per cent, there 
would be left about 3,500,000 men available, out of which number 
500,000 would be chosen. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. How would you decide that? 

Secretary Baker. By lots, and my notion about it would be to 
let the total number of eligibles draw lots. They would draw lots 
one, two, three, four, five, six, etc., and when we went to train in 
the second increment of 500,000 men which are contemplated by the 
bill, we would not have to do all of that work over again, but we 
would simply call for those who drew the second lot instead of 
the first. 

Mr. Kahn. Do I understand that you would take them out of the 
6,000,000 men and then weed out those who would be ineligible? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. Have you any idea of permitting anyone drawn by 
lot to arrange with some man who wants to go to take his place? 
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Secretary Baker. No, sir ; there will be no substitutes. 

Mr. NiCHOLLs. I think I asked you about this on yesterday, but I 
want to make it clear, because I feel very strongly about it. I do 
not want you to misunderstand me, because I am willing and ready 
to do whatever ought to be done to defend the country. It is just a 
question of a difference in the method by which it shall be done. 
Could the administration agree, or would it object to giving these 
men, say, even 30 dsLjs in which to volunteer, and then, if they did 
not volunteer, use this draft method ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not see that you would accomplish any- 
thing by that. That suggestion was made "by Judge Garrett on Sat- 
urday, I think. Of course, it is an academic thing to come to me 
and say, " You had better enlist within the next 30 days or I will take 
you anyhow." 

Mr. NiCHOiiLS. I think this about it: That you will find a good 
deal of pride involved in the matter. He would not say, " I enlisted 
because I had to go within 30 days." I think good men would enlist 
if there was no limit to it, and then, after the limit expired, those 
who did not want to enlist could be forced to do so. 

Secretary Baker. Then, you would bjB organizing the Army of 
those who wanted to go, while those who did not want to go 

Mr. NiCHOLLS (interposing). Those who wanted to go would make 
the best soldiers. 

Secretary Baker. I am not sure that lust for battle is necessarily a 
valuable as^et for a soldier. Willingness to do his duty is enough. 

Mr. Caldweix. In civil life when you get a man working at a job 
he loves his work is always better. 

Secretary Baker. I am not so sure that that is so in this case. The 
man who loves the cause for which the work is done is the man you 
want to get. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that in the Civil War, 
in almost every instance, where drafted regiments were sent to the 
front that when they first went into battle they either laid down or 
ran away? 

Secretary Baker. I am glad I do not know that is so, if that is true. 

Mr. Anthony. One of the highest ranking generals on the Union 
side told me that was his personal experience. 

Secretary Baker. Even if that were so, Mr. Anthony, it might very 
well be one argument against the volunteer system, because you would 
have combed the country of all those brave-spirited men and killed 
them all off. 

Mr. Anthony. If you could get this army of 500,000 men in 30 
days through volunteers who were willing and anxious to fight, had 
you not rather have them than wait possibly six months to get them 
by the selective process? 

Secretary Baker. No; I would rather take this method, because it 
seems to me this system is adapted to a continuing supply as far as 
the emergency goes. I think that this means that the size of the 
Government's task is already contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think there would not be a sufficient number 
of volunteers to fill your demands ? 

Secretary Baker. I have no means of knowing that, Mr. Anthony. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, have you any reports in your depart- 
ment to show that the men who are conscripted in England to-day are 
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inferior in the performance of their duty to the men who vohinteered 
originally ? 

Secretary Baker. I h^xe no reports to that effect, but I do have 
reports which show that the early losses in the first volunteers of 
England were irreparable to England's military establishment. 

Mr. Caldw ELL. They went away without training, did they not ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think so. 

Mr. Gordon. I call j^our attention to the fact that the first losses 
were at the battle of the Marne and were among the regulars, and 
there never was a finer exhibition of bravery in this war or any other 
war than those men gave," and some of the regiments lost 75 per cent 
of their men. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. I am referring to the loss of those men 
as an irreparable loss to England. 

Mr. Anthony. But you do not mean to say a Volunteer Army 
would be any harder to train in this country than an army of con- 
scripts? 

Secretary Baker. Clearly not. 

Mr. Anthony. One would be as easily trained as the other? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. May I interpose with this thought? The Volunteers 
would not only be fighting for their country, but also for the meii who 
would not fight for their country. 

Mr. Anthony. Not necessarily, Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Greene. In the first instance; yes. 

Mr. Anthony. Not at all. You are assuming that there are a lot 
of men in this country who do not want to fight for their country, 
and I think you are entirely wrong in any such assumption. 

Mr. Greene. I am simply assuming that if we depend on the men 
who show the first willingness to fight to win the war, because the 
earliest movement in the war is likely to pressage the greatest suc- 
cess, then those men are really in effect, whatever the sentiment may 
be, fighting for the men who will not come out first and fight. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you this question : 
There has been some complaint made to me about the age limit being 
19 as being too young. Is there any reason why it could not be 
raised, say, one year? 

Secretary Baker. There is no reason. Judge Harrison. I origi- 
nally had it 18 and raised it to 19, and I think if you leave it as it 
is — on the doctrine of chances — about 60,000 out of the first 500,000 
will be men of 19 at the time they begin their training. They will 
be substantially 20 by the time they finish their training. 

Mr. Harrison. I understand that. Suppose you raise it to 20, 
then they would be 21 and of full age when they actually had to do 
the fighting. Would there be any real objection to raising the age 
to $20? ' 

Secretary Baker. The only objection to it is that you decrease their 
military usefulness by one year, and, taking the age of men who have 
made our armies always, you w^ill find that 19 is a very common age. 

Mr. Tn.soN. Mr. Secretary, if you establish universal training 
beginning with 19 along with this system, now that you have the 
opportunity to do it 

Mr. Gordon (interposing). While the iron is hot. 
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Mr. TiLsox. Yes; while the iron is hot and while the opportunity 
is good. If you established a system of universal training and 
began to train these 19-year-old men, would they not be ready when 
their term came and be available for service for a long number of 
years within the age limit ? 

Secretary Baker. I am deeply wedded, Mr. Tilson, to trying to 
avoid in this bill the question of a permanent policy, so we can meet 
this emergency only. 

Mr. TiLSON. Do you not think that a permanent policy can be 
better established in. time of war than would be possible at any other 
time? Of course, most things can be done better in time of peace;; 
but is it not true that a military policy can be established better in. 
time of war ? 

Secretary Baker. I would like to state for the benefit of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Gordon. You want to scare people into it. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Not at all. 

Secretary Baker. My feeling about it is as was very happily ex- 
pressed by the President, that we do not know what the military 
policy of any civilized country may be required to be when this war 
is over, and I am therefore very anxious not to take advantage of 
the present emergency to adopt a permanent policy which might 
then be either unpopular or undesired or. unnecessary. But I think 
if the situation of the world at the end of this war is such that 
Congress, in its wisdom, deems that a system of universal training is 
necessary or wise, we w^ould have made then at least a beginning 
which would not leave us to start that system absolutely new and 
without the means of perfecting it. 

Mr. Kahn. The average age of the boys w^ho fought in the Civil 
War was about 19 years, was it not ? 

Secretary Baker. I am sorry to say I do not know, Mr. Kahn. I 
have known so many men who fought in the Civil War on both sides 
who were 15 or 16 that 19 seems rather a mature age. 

Mr. Kahn. Gen. Sherwood, who fought in the Civil War, stated 
on the floor of the House on Friday that the average age was about 
19 ; that there were a great many oi the men who fought in that war 
who were under 18 ; and therefore is not the suggestion of Mr. Har- 
rison, that we ought not to take them until they are 20, unnecessary 
in view of the fact that the fighting of the whole world has been done 
by men generally who are between 18 and 20 years of age? 

Mr. IlARRisoN. That was not a suggestion on my part. I just 
wanted to know the reason for fixing that age. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Harrison, you have this additional safe- 
guard: Of course, every man who is admitted has to undergo a 
physical examination and immature men would not be taken. 

Mr. Harrison. I want to correct the idea that that was a sug- 
gestion on my part. I simply wanted to get the Secretary's idea 
about it. 

Secretary Baker. I so understood it. 

Mr. Harrison. Because I have received a number of letters com- 
plaining about it. 

Secretary Baker. I understood. Judge Harrison, the purpose of 
your inquiry. 

92077—17 5 
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Mr. Caldweij^ Mr. Secretary, on page 3 of the act under con- 
sideration you say: 

By combining authorizations of said forces, (1) by ordering members of the 
Oflacers' Reserve Corps to temporary duty in accordance with the provisions of 
section 38 of the national-defense act, approved June 3, 1916; by appointment 
from (2) the Regular Army, (3) the Oflacers' Reserve Corps, (4) from those 
duly qualified and registered pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress 
approved January 21, 1903 

Secretary Bakes. That is the Dick Act. 
Mr. Caldwell (continuing) — . 

(5) from the members of the National Guard drafted ino the service of the 
United States. 

Now, you are going to put officers who have been held on a list 
under the Dick Act ahead of oflScers wjio are in the National Guard 
and who have just recently had about six months' training on the 
border ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not understand that enumeration to give 
priority. It is merely to designate the sources. We ar^ going to 
endeavor to get the men of the largest military experience and ability 
and of the best preservation. 

Mr. TiLsoN. From all of those sources? 

Secretary Baker. From all those sources. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you not think there ought to be a provision 
stating that it is not intended that this enumeration shall establish 
any priorities? 

Secretary Baker. I would not like to have anything added to that 
which made inelastic the power. 

Mr. Caldwell. When you enumerate them — first, second, third, 
etc. — that gives to the country the notion that it is intended to estab- 
lish priority. If we do not enumerate them, and simply strike out 
the words first, second, third, fourth, etc., then you can take 'them 
as in your judgment they are best qualified to go. 

Secretary Baker. Gen. Crowder, have you any special purpose 
about that? 

Gen. Crowder. There is no reason why those enumerations should 
not be omitted. But, for the purpose of explaining the matter, I 
would say that my recollection is that there are not 50 persons regis- 
tered under section 23 of the Dick bill. 

Mr. Anthony. On the other hand, you are putting officers of the 
National Guard and members of the National Guard way down in 
classes from 5 to 9 and the Officers' Eeserve Corps up at the top 
when we know that the greater percentage of the men of the Officers' 
Reserve Corps are men of very much less experience than many 
of the members of the National Guard. 

Gen. Crowder. Yet you wrote that priority for them in the 
national-defense act. 

Mr. Anthony. The Officers' Reserve Corps ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

Mr. Anthony. Perhaps after the Officers' Reserve Corps is full 
of seasoned men it would be different, but now they are very im- 
mature. 

Secretary Baker. I think what you wiU find, Mr. Anthony, is 
that the Officers' Reserve Corps in the mobile army branches is 
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made up of men who have graduated from National Guard regi- 
ments. 

Mr. Anthony. Still, as has been stated in publications sent out by 
the department, you are taking a jgreat many of them and asking for 
them without any military experience. 

Gen. Crowder. That is true only of the staff departments, I 
think. 

Mr. Anthony. And also among the lower officers of the line; and 
I would hate to see those men put ahead of officers of the National 
Guard. 

Mr. Greene. Would it not be probable that the National Guard 
would require the greater part of its personnel for the existing 
units? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; they are drafted in with their units. 

Mr. Kahn. You are charged with putting this law into effect, 
if it is passed, and you will have the full say then as to how it 
shall go into effect, and will prepare and promulgate the regula- 
tions. 

Secretary Baker. I so understood it. I did not understand there 
was any priority established by that language at all. 

Mr. Anthony. Then there would be no objection to striking out 
the numerals? 

Secretary Baker. No. 

Mr. Tilson. I think it would be well to strike that out unless 
you stat^ in the bill that the enumeration is not intended to give any 
priority. 

Secretary Baker. I have no objection to the numerals coming out. 

Mr. .Nichoijj3. When you get ready to select these officers from 
the various classes, can you give me any idea of what sort of exami- 
nation will be held? I do not mean for you to go into details, be- 
cause I realize, of course^ that you can not do that now ; but would 
you hold a mental exammation or would you simply investigate a 
man's military record and his physical condition ? ' 

Secretary Baker. Of course, every man's physical condition will 
have to be investigated. There are a large number of persons in 
the country of known military experience. Their records are records 
in the War Department, and I should not feel that those persons re- 
quired any examination. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. In other words, suppose a man has been an officer 
in the National Guard, a company commander, for five years, and 
had resigned from the National Guard four or five years ago, and 
•came up and asked for a commission as captain in one of the forces 
to be created ? Would it be necessary, if his record was good in the 
National Guard, having been an officer there for five years, for him 
to take a mental examination, or would you investigate his record 
as an officer in the National Guard and also his physical condition? 

Secretary Baker. It would depend very largely upon the time at 
our disposal. If we had the time I would like to have a mental ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Nicholls. It simply occurred to me you would not have time 
to hold such examinations. 

Secretary Baker. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Caldwell. You have here a provision that in the event a man 
does not make good he can be discharged. 
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Secretary Baker. But I would like to prevent such a possibility, 
if I could. 

Mr. Caldwell. A great many ex-officers kf the National Guard 
are writing me, wanting to get commissions, and I was simply 
asking yoii the question so I would know how to answer them. 

Secretary Baker. The only answer I can give is that I am going 
to use in advance every means I have of finding out the likelihood of 
their succeeding. If I am pressed for time I may let some of them in 
upon less examination than would otherwise be desirable, but I want 
as few failures as possible. 

Mr. Anthony. In that connection, are you holding up to the old 
ngid standard and requirements of examination that are demanded 
or applicants for commissions as second lieutenants in the Regular 
Army? 

Secretary Baker. There has been no abatement that I know of. 
There may be some slight change in the character of the examination ; 
that is to say, in the purely technical branches. 

Mr. Anthonf. I have had complaints from men who have been 
out of college a few years who would like to get commissions, saying 
that it is impossible to pass those examinations without brushing up 
for four or five or six months, and it struck me that in cases like that 
the regulations should be loosened up 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Those examinations have been 
largely drawn by the officers in the service school at Leavenworth. 
I think they have all been drawn up out there. The first examination 
out there was rather generally complained of as being too technical 
and requiring a little too much formal learning, and while we were 
perfectly willing to have the character of the examination chknged 
«o as to be more adapted to the seryice which these men would per- 
form, I was not anxious to have them in any sense sfipshod, and 
therefore the only change which has been made with my consent has 
»een to make them somewhat less technical. 

Mr. Kahn. There was also. complaint that the men could not pur- 
chase the necessary manuals so as to study up for the examinations. 

Secretary Baker. That is perfectly true. The Adjutant General 
told me yesterday that he had talked with one of the Senators — ^I 
think Senator Wadsworth of New York — and Senator Wadsworth 
said that if that was the trouble they would give us more money in 
the annual appropriation for procuring manuals. Gen. McCain told 
me he thought he could spend $300,000 in the printing of manuals 
and having them on hand so everybody could get them. 

Mr. TiLSON. Mr. Secretary, have you taken any steps to secure the 
necessary blanks for use in the Army at this time ? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, Mr. Tilson, the Public Printer is 
prohibited by law from printing anything for us until we get the 
money. 

Mr. TiLSON. In the mobilization on the border last year it was a 
positive crime. You could not get the necessary blanks for the most 
common work in the Army and oftentimes we could not get the 
blanks at all, and on some occasions the officers went into their 
pockets and went to a local printing establishment and had them 
printed at their own expense. 

Secretary Baker. I am sure that is true. 
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Mr. TiLSON. I know it is true, because I went down into my own 
pocket and paid for pay rolls so we could get up the pay rolls to 
pay the men. 

Gen. Scott. The blanks that were required for the muster in 
were sent to the adjutants general of the various States. 

Mr. TiLSON. We could not get the survey blanks for making sur- 
veys of damaged property and many other blanks. 

Gen. Scott. They were sent to the adjutants general of the various 
States at the time the necessity arose for a muster in, at the time of 
the Vera Cruz situation, and then the Government had no blanks 
imd called for them in May of last year, but the Public Printer evi- 
dently had no money for it, and when we got the money we could 
not get them from the Public Printer. If we had a proviso that 
w^ould permit us, when necessity arose, to purchase those blanks for 
whatever we coiild, there would be no such trouble. 

Mr. TiLSON. Was there not such a provision in the last bill? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know whether it was in the last bill or 
not, but it is one of the things that will be brought up in the con- 
ference. 

Gen. Scott. Nearly a carload of blanks were required, for in- 
stance, in the western department. 

Mr. TiLsoN. I only mention that because I do not want to see us 
get tangled up in a lot of red tape so we can not extricate ourselves. 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask a question in 
connection with the fourth paragraph. The fourth paragraph will 
provide for a second 500,000, and that will make approximately 
1,500,000 men. 

Secretary Baker. A little over that. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you not think, Mr. Secretary, we ought to pro- 
vide for the emergency on the basis that it will last longer than a 
few months or several months? Why should not that be broad 
enough, if we are going to adopt this plan — and I do not say the com- 
mittee will — that the President might be authorized to call for addi- 
tional units of 500,000 at such times as he might determine during 
the length of the war? 

Secretary Baker. I would prefer to have it so. 

Mr. Caldwell. As I suggest? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Gordon. Without any limit at all? 

Mr. Caldwell. Every time he wants 500,000 men. 

Mr. Gordon. That would give him blanket authority ? 

Mr. Caldwell. Yes; if he needs them. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, why is the word " emergency " 
used throughout this bill and not the word " war " ? Is there any 
objection to saying " during the term of the war"? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; there is this objection to it, Mr. Shallen- 
berger; the war might be terminated and the emergency still drag 
along just a little bit; that is to say, a cassation of hostilities might 
take place and some pourparlours, looking to peace and all that kind 
of thing, might drag along. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That would not be a termination of the war. 
I think the war is a specific thing and an an emergency is an indefinite 
thing. A war is a declaration of war, and then when peace comes 
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Mr. Gordon (interposing). A treaty of peace would be necessary 
to terminate the war. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Have we not alwaj^s used the word " war '^ 
before, and have not men enlisted in previous wars for the length 
of the war? 

Mr. Caldwell. In all wars except the Mexican trouble, when we 
did not want to use the word " war." 

Gen. Crowder. The enlistment periods have usually been for two 
years or during a war, and that phrase "during the war" has been 
construed as a limitation upon the two years, and a man would be 
entitled to his discharge at the end of two years in any event. If the 
war terminated sooner, it would be shorter. 

Mr. Shallenberger. What is an emergency ? 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Suppose this emergency 

Mr. Kahn (interposing). Let us give the Judge Advocate General 
an opportunity to complete his answer. 

Gen. Crowder. I say, that the enlistments for the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War were for two years or during the war, and that was con- 
strued in this sense : A man was entitled to his discharge at the end 
of two years irrespective of whether the war had terminated or not ; 
but if the war terminated before two years, he was entitled to his dis- 
charge. In other words, the phrase " during the war " operated as a 
limitation upon the prescribed period and did not extend it. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The reason I ask the question is because I 
think it is a vital thing. Men are willing to enlist for the war, but if 
they enlisted for an indefinite period it would be an entirely different 
thing. 

Secretary Baker. I realize that, but let me give you the thought 
I had in my mind about it. This is the whole Military Establishment 
of the United States. I think Congress might very well say that the 
war being over the emergency has passed as to one-half of these men 
and will pass in two months as to another one-fourth of them, and 
in that way taper down the Military Establishment, if you determine 
that you want to retain some of them instead of having every soldier 
of the United States discharged by the treaty of peace. 

Mr. Caldwell. It might very well happen that after we get into 
this war there might be certain differences arising between those who 
might have been allied with us. After peace has been declared be- 
tween the United States and Germany there might be an emergency 
still existing growing out of this present condition that would make 
it necessary for a few of our men to come under arms and be ready 
to take care of our interests in the event we had trouble with any- 
body else. 

Secretary Baker. Certain duties might be imposed upon the vari- 
ous participants in this struggle. For instance, after the Franco- 
Prussian War, there was kept in France quite a large force for a cer* 
tain length of time until additional portions of the indemnity laid on 
her were paid. There may be certain places that we will have to 
fortify or certain prisoners that we will have to keep and duties of 
that kind flowing out of this situation. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You are going to change the term of enlist- 
ment in both the National Guard and the Eegular Army from a 
fixed period to the period of the emergency. You do that with the 
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idea that many good men would want to serve for the war, but not 
for a fixed period. Now, have you not substantially done the same 
thing here when you say that a man is in the Army for the period 
of the emergency, with somebody in authority who has the right to 
say what the emergency is and when it is terminated ? 

Secretary Baker. I think that is true. 

Mr. NicHOLLS. In this case he is enlisted for the emergency. 

Mr. Shallenberqer. It depends on the length of the emergency. 

Secretary Baker. That is for the determination of Congress or the 
President. 

Mr. Shallenberger. A man could be retained in the service in- 
definitely if they did not see fit to release him. 

Secretary Baker. I think he could stay in all his life. if Congress 
or the President so determined. 

Mr. Garrett. Would jon object, Mr. Secretary, to adding words 
at the proper place defining the emergency or providing for service 
during the emergency to be determined by the Congress and the 
President of the United States? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know whether there is any provision 
in here for the determination of the emergency or not. 

Gen. Crowder. I think if the law is left as it is thiat the executive 
arm of the Government can decree the termination of the emergency. 
As the law stands, the executive branch of th^ Government can de- 
termine what is the termination of the emergency. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Is it not a fact that you show by this pro- 
vision that you are not satisfied to take a man for the period of the 
emergency or for the war, but that you want to hold him as long as 
you want him. The impression has gone out to the public that the 
man who enlisted would enlist for the war, whereas they would be 
enlisting for all their lives if you saw fit. 

Mr. Greene. I would like to refresh Gen. Crowder's memory by 
suggesting that while the term of enlistment for the War with Spain 
was two years, as soon as the peace protocol was signed they began 
to disband the Army, reserving only such part of it as it seemed 
might possibly be used for other purposes. 

Gen. Crowder. They were all entitled to discharge upon the peace 
treaty being ratified. 

Mr. Greene. That was the peace protocol. 

Gen. Crowder. Of course, no man can discharge himself, and the 
executive arm of the Government must terminate his engagement to 
render military service. 

Mr. Greene. They showed no disposition to retain these men in the 
service after the emergency was over, although they were still legally 
bound. 

Secretary Baker. One of the difficulties is this : It might possibly 
happen that somebody will say that we are beginning the process of 
conscription and adding to that an indefinite term or period of serv- 
ice which would enable us to keep them indefinitely, even after the 
actual emergency was over. But, on the other hand, I think that 
would imply bad faith on the part of the Executive, which nobody 
ought to be permitted to assume, but even if anybody did assume it, 
argumento, the final control of Congress in the matter would be abso- 
lute, so that if the Executive did not deal with the emergency in a 
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fair way, the Congress could immediately order the disbanding of 
the Army. 

Mr, Shallenberger. I had in mind particularly the thing that has 
' just been developed. In seme places men haA^e been clear out in the 
street ready to enlist for the war, but when they found they had to 
enlist for a certain number of years in the Regular Army they did 
not enlist. If the term of enlistment were changed for the war, there 
would be no difficulty about getting men in this Army. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they will be indefinitely bound, as Congress or the Presi- 
dent may determine. In other words, we have net fixed the thing 
clearly in the man's mind yet When he says, " I enlist for the war,^ 
he knows what has been the practice in the past, but when he says 
*^ I enlist for an indefinite emergency," he does not know w^hat he is 
enlisting for. 

Thereupon, at 1.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, April 10, 1917, at 10 o'clock a. m. 



House of Representatives, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
Washington, Z>. C, April 10, 1917. 

The committee met in executive and confidential session at 10 
o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Hubert Dent, jr. (chairman), presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. OEN. HUGH L. SCOTT, CHIEF GENERAL 
STAFF; BRIG. GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER, JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL; MAJ. DENNIS E. NOLAN AND MAJ. P. E. PIERCE, GEN- 
ERAL STAFF CORPS — ^Resumed. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, when we adjourned yesterday it 
was understood that the members of the committee would read the 
bill and be prepared to ask vou any additional questions without 
reading the bill section by section, and therefore I shall call the mem- 
bers of the committee by name for that purpose as soon as I ask you 
one or two questions myself. As I recall. Gen. Crowder stated the 
other day that the fifth paragraph of the first section was intended 
to displace or suspend for the time being section 79 of the national- 
defense act. Now, section 6 is to raise, organize, officer, and maintain 
during the emergency "such number of ammunition batteries and 
battalions," etc. That is the language of the national-defense act. 

Gen. Crowder. Somewhat modified, and the amendatory language 
came up from the War College. It represents something technical 
in the organization of the Artillery arm of the service which needed 
some expansion, in their judgment. I suppose Maj. Nolan can speak 
more directly on that point than I can. 

The Chairman. I was simply asking that because I did not see 
why it should be repeated when it was in language identical with 
that contained in the national defense act; certainly the first part 
of it. 

Mr. Caldwell. What section of the national defense act is that ? 

The Chairman. At the top of page 16 of the national defense 
act. I think there is some change in the second sentence : " Such 
organizations shall be officered in the manner provided in the third 
paragraph of this section." Perhaps that is the reason for it. 
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Maj. Pierce. I think, Mr. Secretary, one reason for it, if I may 
explain, is that we are forming heavy batteries in an experimental 
or tentative manner, and therefore there must be some flexibility so 
we can form them in the most efficient manner possible. It refers 
especially to these large mobile guns, of which we have none now 
in the service. 

The Chairman. But you do not change the language, so far as 
the method of raising and organizing and maintaining them is con- 
cerned, from the Hay bill. It is identical in language, except the 
Hay bill says that in time of actual or threatened hostilities the 
President is authorized to do this. We have given him now such 
authority by declaring war. 

Mr. Caldwell. The only difference is that the officers necessary 
for such organizations in the Hay bill are supplied from the Officers' 
Reserve Corps and the Eegular Army, whereas in this bill such 
organizations are to be officered in the manner provided in the third 
paragraph of this section, which covers the entire field of getting 
officers. Also in the Hay bill it says " the enlisted men necessary for 
such organizations shall he^ supplied from the Regular Army Re- 
serve," and in this bill they are assigned from the men we get under 
the bill. 

The Chairman. Then really the second sentence is the only one 
that makes any change ? 

Mr. Caldwell. Yes. 

The Chairman. On page 10 of the bill, line 12, it is provided 
that all voluntary enlistments shall be in the Army of the United 
States, " and those enlisted may be assigned upon enlistment to any 
force of said Army not required to be raised exclusively by selective 
draft." I would like to have that explained. 

> Secretary Baker. The purpose of that is to have but one recruit- 
ing station in a place, and not to have recruiting going on for the 
Eegular Army and the National Guard at the same time and in the 
same place ; but, since the terms of enlistment are equalized and the 
term of service is equalized, to have just one place where a man en- 
lists and then let us assign him wherever needed, either to fill up 
the regiments of the National Guard of that particular State or the 
Eegular Army, as we see fit. 

The Chairman. In other words, when a man enlists he can not 
choose whether he will go into the Eegular Army or the National 
Guard? 

Secretary Baisier. That would be the effect of it. We are going 
to fill up both by the enlistment process, so it would not make any 
difference, so far as I can see. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Suppose you only got enough to fill half 
of them ? 

Secretary Baker. Then the draft would fill the other. 

Mr. Shallenberger. To which would you send the volunteers? 

Secretary Baker. To the one that needed them the most. 

Mr. Caldwell. They would have to go into the Eegular Army 
because there is no system of draft for them and there is a system 
of draft for the National Guard. 

Secretary Baker. They would not have to go into the Eegular 
Ajiny. 
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Mr. Caldwell. If you have enough only to fill the Regular Aniiy, 
would you send any of those who volunteered to the National Guard, 
Mr. Secretary? You would throw those selected under your power 
of draft to the National Guard because for every man you put into 
it 

Secretary Bakeb (interposing). This bill gives the right of draft 
to the Regular Army as well as the National Guard. 

Mr. Caldwell. What section? 

Secretary Baker. I have forgotten which section it is. 

The Chairman. It is section 3. After the volunteering shall be 
exhausted. 

Mr. Caldwell. So far as that is concerned, it does not make any 
difference whether it is Regular Army, National Guard, or this third 
unit of 500,000, so far as service is concerned, because they are 
all on a parity and equal. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. The only disadvantage' of that is the 
one which is evidently in the chairman's mind^ which is that there 
may be men in a community who want to be in the same company 
and would want to go into their home company because of their inti- 
mates. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Under this bill, when a man goes to volun- 
teer, will he be allowed to choose whether he will go into the National 
Guard or the Regular Army ? 

Secretary Baker. Not under that section. He will now simply 
enlist in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. Gordon. And, of course, that is not the National Guard. 

Secretary Baker. The National Guard will be a part of the Army 
of the United States. This is not the Regular Army, but it is the 
Army which consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the additional forces. 

Mr. Gordon. Has enlistment in the National Guard been stopped 
with reference to this provision, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Baker. Not with reference to this provision. 

Mr. Gordon. But if this law is passed there will be no obligation to 
allow anybody to join the National Guard until the war is over. If 
I understand it, they enlist for the defense of the Nation and would 
not have any option about joining the National Guard? 

Secretary Baker. No ; not under this language. 

Mr. Caldwell. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, I havej a copy of 
the War Department order of April 5, 1917, about which I asked some 
questions the other day. Section 2 of that order reads as foUows : 

The National Guard idea does not extend to and embrace the organization of 
entirely new units with no armories, no grouping of personnel according to 
localities, no probable permanency of existence — upon the eve of, or after the 
beginning of hostilities. 

Now, that may be very desirable, but, as I understand it, there is no 
provision in the law which justifies it. 

Secretary Baker. No provision except regulation, the regulation 
of the department pursuant to the section quoted by Mr. Dent yester- 
day. . 

Mr. Greene. Is it to be assumed, Mr. Secretary, that nothing pre- 
venting, a man on presenting himself for enlistment under the terms 
of this paragraph might be allowed to express a preference, and 
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that preference, being within the expediency of the service at the 
time, would be gratified? 

Secretary Baker. There would not be the slightest disposition to 
shunt him from one force to another if he expressed a preference 
for one. The purpose of the section was not at all to prevent men 
from joining the National Guard, but to prevent the necessity of 
setting up rival recruiting stations and having the Regular Army 
man and the National Guard man trying to get the same recruits. 

Mr. Kahn. In reference to this very paragraph, would not the 
language " not i-equired to be raised exclusively by selective draft " 
forbid the noncoms and the cooks and others being transferred to 
the drafted force to help train them? 

Gen. Crowuer. No; that is taken care of in another part of the 
bill, which says it shall not be construed in such a way as to prevent 
the transfer of cadres. 

Mr. Kahn. And you think that would take care of such a situa- 
tion? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

Mr. Gordon. What was that term you used ? 

Gen. Crowder. Cadres — ^training cadres — small detachments of 
noncommissioned officers and privates which would represent, in the 
early stages, the companv, and go ahead and expand the organiza- 
tion up to the strength or a company. 

Mr. Gordon. What does the word " cadre " mean ? 

Secretary Baker. It is a French word and means a body. 

Gen. Crowder. We have Anglicized the word, however. 

Secretary Baker. I get all the pronunciations of which that many 
letters are capable ; hut it means a technical force attached to a mili- 
tary establishment which is used for training purposes. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, as the recruits have been coming in 
have they been assigned to tL various arms in proportion ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that, Mr. Kahn. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Kahn. I have heard it stated that they have been largely 
filling up one branch of the service, the Cavalry, and that they are 
not feing distributed equitably among all the arms. 

Secretary Baker. I have no means of knowing whether that ia true 
at the present time or not. I can inquire and find out for you. 

Mr. Kahn. Will you find out? 

Secretary Baker. I will be very glad to. Men are given their 
preference in enlisting, as far as possible, those preferring the 
mounted branches being so assigned. The dismounted branches, 
especially the Infantry, has had a great many vacancies to fill, 
due to raising the companies from a strength of 65 to 100 each, in 
addition to having seven new regiments added in first increment, 
while the Cavalry troops remained at same strength as before 
national defense act was passed, while only two additional regiments 
were added. Naturally this small increase of Cavalry was more 
quickly enlisted, and this gave rise to the idea that recruits were not 
being assigned equitably. 

Mr. Kahn. What is the purpose of the language on line 9 of the 
first page, " or such parts thereof " ? 

Secretary Baker. The national defense act authorized the Regular 
Army to be increased by 5 annual increments and the National Guard 
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to be increased by 11 annual increments, and the purpose of that is to 
authorize the President in his discretion to include all 5 increments 
of the Eegular Army and all 11 increments of the National Guard if, 
in his judgment — which, of course, would be the judgment of the 
War Department — it can be done without violence to the training of 
the whole force. 

Mr. Kahn. As 1 understand it, it is the purpose of the department 
to call out all of those forces ? 

Secretary Baker. No; that is not the present purpose of the de- 
partment. The present purpose of the department is to call out only 
one increment of the Eegular Army and only one of the National 
Guard, in addition to its present strength. 

Mr. Kahn. Did you not state the other day that you proposed 
calling out 614,000 men ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. That would be all of them? 

Secretary Baker. I think not. I think that would not be all. 
What is the fact about that, Maj. Nolan? 

Maj. Nolan. That would be all the increments of the Regular 
Army and the present National Guard divisions raised to war 
strength and their complements of Artillery and Cavalry com- 
pleted — the 12 divisions. 

Mr. Kahn. That is what I understood. 

Maj. Nolan. That would make 614,000 men. 

Secretarj' Baker. That was not explained to me and I do not so 
understand it. Gen. Scott savs that was not intended, and that that 
number simply shows what the President's power, would produce. 
The intention of the department has been to call out but one of the 
authorized increments of the Regular Army. 

Mr. Kahn. How manv men would that one additional increment 
be, all told ? 

Gen. Scott. Twenty-five thousand men. 

Mr. Kahn. Then you would have in the Eegular Army approxi- 
mately only 170,000 men called out under this act; is that your 
purpose? 

Gen. Scott. I have forgotten the exact number. 

Secretary Baker. Maj. Nolan, have you the figures? What is the 
present strength of the Regular Army ? 

Maj. Nolan. Peace strength, 137,000. 

Secretary Baker. And 25,000 added to that would be what? 

Maj. Nolan. One increment at war strength is 26,000. 

Secretary Baker. Suppose you raised the^ present Regular Army 
to its war strength, what would it be? 

Maj. Nolan. One hundred and seventy-seven thousand. 

The Chairman. I thought you said the other da^y it would be 
280,000. 
- Maj. Nolan. With all the increments at full war strength, 287,000. 

Mr. Kahn. Two hundred and eighty-seven thousand would be 
with all the increments and at full war strength ? 

Maj. Nolan. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. But you now have one increment by natural operation 
of the law, and on the 1st of July you would get the second one? 

Maj. Nolan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kahn. Now, that would raise it to what? 

Secretary Baker. In other words, taking the present Regular 
Army at war strength and these two increments at war strength, 
what would be the aggregate? 

Mr. Kahn. With only one increment. 

Secretary Baker. I understand; the two increments, the one we 
have and tiie one we are going to get. 
. Maj. Nolan. That would be 203,401. 

Mr. Kahn. That is the total war strength? 

Maj. Nolan. The total war strength, v/ith second increment, would 
be 203.401. 

The Chairman. I do not exactly undei*staid that. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman, the question was, Under this 
bill is it the intention to call out the increments of the Regular 
Army at war strength? My answer was that the intention of the 
department was to call out but one of the /our romaining increments 
of the original authorized five annual incren)cnts. Then Mr. Kahn 
wanted to know what the Regular Army would then be ii'.inerically, 
raising the prcsjent establishment to war strength and adding one 
ad^itioniil i'lcreinent of war strength, and it has been stared that 
would be t>03,000 men, roughly: 

Mr. Kahn. Then, as I understand you, at the present time it is 
the intention of the department only to call out one additional 
increment of the *Regular Army ? 

Secretary Baker. That is the present intention, but this bill gives 
authority to call them all. 

Mr. Kahn. I understood that, and I wanted to see just how the 
conscription part was going to work in with the volunteer force. 
You hope to fill up the Regular Army and the National Guard by 
volunteers ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. I hope you may be able to do that, and I am with you 
on that and I am with you on the conscription part, but I want to 
know, if you only call for 203,401 men in the Regular Army, whether 
you will be able to take care of those men who want to volunteer? 

Secretary Baker. I think it is entirely likely we may not be able 
to take care of all the men who want to volunteer. I think it is 
very undesirable to take care of all of them; that is to say, there 
are a very large number of people in the United States who will 
want to volunteer who ought not to be in the military forces at 
present; their importance in industry is too great. We are facing, 
for instance, gentlemen, the farm-labor situation. Now, it is wholly 
impossible to take away from the active industrial and vital forces 
of a country like ours 750,000 men or 700,000 men without dislocating 
something. We ought to make that dislocation just as little as we 
possibly can, and it is for that reason I strongly prefer — at least 
it is one of the reasons — the use of the draft from 19 to 25 before 
men have become articulated into industrial and agricultural occu- 
pations of the country to allowing volunteering for that force up 
to 40 years of age, which would produce a very large body of men 
who are very important to the food production and industrial opera- 
tions of the Nation in time of war. 
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Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, would you object to a proviso on page 
2, line 2, after the word " law,", to this effect : 

Provided, That increments of the line of the Army shall be added so that 
each arm of the line is increased by the same proportion of the total Increment 
authorized by the national defense act as other arms of the line. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; I would object to that. 

Mr. Kahn. You would? 
Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not think that the various arms ought to be 
built up proportionately? 

Secretary Baker. No; I do not think you ought to have an in- 
elastic provision on that subject. It may, for instance turn out, I 
do not know — I have no means of knowing — ^but I can easily imagine 
that it might turn out we would have no use for cavalry and much 
use for infantry, or that we would have no use for infantry and large 
use for field artillery, and I think we ought to be permitted to build 
up the arm we are going to need. Gen. Scott says, in answer to 
your earlier question, the whole policy of the department has been 
to treat the arms equally or proportiona,tely, except the Ordnance 
Department, which we have favored. . 

Mr. Kahn. You have favored that department and I think you 
were right in doing so. The second paragraph of the first section 
on page 2 makes no provision about the appointment of the officers. 
That is referred to in section 3. Do you not think it would be well 
to put into section 2 the provisions in the draft resolution of July 
1, 1916, as to the appointment of the officers for that particular 
class of men ? You have a provision in the first section for the offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, and in the second section it seems to 
me it would be advisable to put a provision for the appointment of 
officers for that class of men in that section, and then in the third 
section, of course, you would put in a provision for the other officers. 
Would not that be better ? 

Gen. Crowder. The effect would be to take away from the National 
Guard when drafted into the service the exclusive right they now 
have to have their officers in the drafted force appointed from the 
members thereof. It was by way of deferring to the exclusive right 
they now have to their own officer personnel that the law was drawn 
in the way you find it in the act. 

Mr. KaiIn. Can not the provisions of the draft act of July 1, 
1916, be applied to the officering of the forces provided under the 
second paragraph of section 1 of this bill? 

Gen. Crowder. Have you a copy of the draft resolution of July 
1? I do not now recall what classes were mentioned there. Have 
you a copy of that draft resolution? 

Mr. Kahn. I have sent for a copy of it, but have not been able 
to get it as yet. 

Secretary Baker. What you want to do is just what we want to 
do. You want the National Guard brought into the service with 
its officer personnel just as it is, and we want to do that. 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. We want to do that, too. 

Mr. Kahn. Here is my idea about it : If this second paragraph is 
perfected so as to provide for its officers, then, no matter what the 
House does with the third paragraph, at least you will have the first 
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and second divisions of the Army you propose to create properly 
provided for. Whereas if there is no provision of that kind in the 
second paragraph, and there should be a change in the third para- 
graph, you probably would have no provision for officering the second 
class of men. 

Gen. Crowder. You have that provision to-day in section 111 of 
the national defense act. . That section 111 requires that the officers 
of the drafted National Guard shall be appointed from the members 
thereof. 

Mr. Kahn. I will not take up any further time on that. I notice 
that section 2 and section 3 of the act are practically the same, with 
the exception of the words in line 18 of page 6, " that this provision 
shall not prevent the transfer to any force of training cadres from 
other forces." Now, it seemed to me, from a reading of the bill, that 
that must have been an oversight. Probably somebody'^ attention 
was called to the provision as you had it, and you th€in put in the 
language on page 6 that I have just read and repeated the entire 
former paragraph. The language on page 5, line 8^ is, " and all 
other forces hereby authorized shall be raised and. maintained by 
selective draft exclusively." If you had that language in the law, 
I take it, you could not transfer noncommissioned officers and cooks 
from other branches so as to train men in these new organizations. 
But that is now taken care of in this proposed new language. That 
is the only difference I notice in the two paragraphs. 

Gen. Crowder. One modifies the other. 

Mr. Kahn. Yes; but what is the use of having that second para- 
graph in the bill if you have the same thing in the following section, 
or section 3, with that provision allowing you to transfer noncom- 
missioned officers and the auxiliaries that you would need to train 
new forces? Is there any reason why that language should be 
repeated ? 

Gen. Crowder. I had not discovered the repetition. 

Mr. Kahn, Section 2 should be stricken out and section 3 retained. 
Mr. Secretary, if you will read section 3 I will read section 2, and you 
will see that the language is exactly the same. 

Gen. Crowder. Section 3 should be stricken out and section 2 
retained. 

Mr. Kahn. No ; section 2 should be stricken and section 3 allowed 
to remain. 

Gen. Crowder. With that provision about cadres? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes ; that is in section 3. • 

Gen. Crowder. That should be retained. 

Secretary Baker. I am sure you are right about it, but I can not 
see how the mistake occurred. 

Gen. Crowder. Section 3 is really intended as a substitute. 

Mr. Kahn. That is the way I figured it out. 

Gen. Crowder. The printed copy of the bill leaves out the exemp- 
tions section. It leaves out all of the section regarding exemptions 
from the draft. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman, we have discovered very serious 
confusion in the printed draft of the proposed bill due, no doubt, to 
a confusion of manuscripts. The whole section regarding exemp- 
tions is omitted from the printed draft and sections 2 and 3 are 
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copies of one another, section 3 being really intended in the printed 
form. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Don't you think it would be a good idea to have 
that section relating to exemptions read ? 

Gen. Crowder. It would be section 3. 

The Chairman. I sent to the Printing Office the copy that Gen- 
Crowder gave me the other day. 

Gen. Crowder. I can not understand how the mistake occurred. 

The Chairman. I sent it just as you gave it to me. 

Gen. Crowder. Section 3 reads as follows : 

5^EC. 3. The Vice President of the T^nited States, the officers — ^legishitive, 
executive, and judicial — of the United States and of tlie several States and 
Territories, and all persons in the military and naval service of the United 
States shall be exempt from the selective draft herein prescribed ; and nothing^ 
in this act contained shall be construed to require or compel any person to 
serve in any of the forces herein provided for who is found to be a member of 
any well-recognized religious sect or organization at present organized and 
existing whose creed forbids Its members to participate in war in any form, and 
whose religious convictions are against war or participation therein in accord- 
ance with the creed of said religious organization ; and the President is hereby 
authorized to exclude or discharge from said selective draft and from, the draft 
under the second paragraph of section one hereof, or to draft for partial mili- 
tary service only, persons of the following classes : Customhouse clerks ; persons 
employed by the United States in the transmission of the mails ; artificers and 
workmen employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United 
States, and such other persons employed in the service of the United States 
as the President may designate; pilots, mariners actually employed in the sea 
service of any citizen or merchant within the United States; persons engaged 
in industries found to be necessary to the maintenance of the Military Establish- 
ment or the effective operation of the military forces or the maintenance of 
national interest during the emergency ; those in a status with respect to 
persons dependent upon them for support, which renders their exclusion or dis- 
charge advisable; and those found to be physically and morally deficient. No 
exemption or exclusion shall continue when a cause therefor no longer exists. 

I might say, in explanation of this section, that it was drawn after 
consulting the exemption provisions in the early act of 1795, in the 
draft act of 1863, in the Dick bill, as well as the exemptions thiat are 
carried in the national defense act of June 8, 1910. 

Mr. Garrett. You have brought forward all of the exemptions in 
those acts and have included them here ? 

Gen. Crowder. With this exception : That we substituted the pro- 
vision in the Dick bill for the provision in the national defense act 
relating to exemptions on religious grounds. In the national defense 
act that was made an individual exemption, whereas the Dick bill 
made it a matter both of individual conviction and membership in a 
religtous sect whose doctrine was against war. 

Mr. Kahn. As I understand you, this section that you have just 
read has been generally included in legislation providing for a draft ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. We have had but one, and that was by the 
act of 1863. We have had but one draft act in all our history. 

Mr. Kahn. But exemptions were allowed almost from the begin- 
ning of the Government. 

Gen. Crowder. Yes; commencing with the act of 1792. 

The Chairman. Which of the sections goes out ? 

Secretary Baker. Section 2 goes out. 

Mr. Kahn. Section 2 was amended in the department by adding a 
certain paragraph or a certain sentence. It is all included in section 
3, so that section 3 ought to stand and section 2 ought to go out. 
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Secretary Baker. Section 2 goes out and section 3 becomes section 
2, while the omitted section becomes section 3. 

Mr. Kahn. On page 3 you provide, in line 14, for imprisonment for 
failure to comply with the provisions 

Secretary Baker (interposing). On page 3? 

Mr. Kahn. No, sir; in section 4, on page 8. 

Secretary Baker. Page 8, line l^. 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. You say that he shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not less than three months nor m6re than one year, and 
shall thereupon be duly registered. Xow, don't you think that the 
imprisonment ought to be for not less than one year? I suggest that 
because if a man wants to evade the service he would probably prefer 
to take three months in the county jail in order to evade it. 

Secretary Baker. The difficulty is, if he is imprisoned for that 
length of time, he goes to the jail instead of to the ranks. 

Mr. Kahn. Besides that, I have this in mind: If he is sent to jail 
and then comes back and is drafted, will not the other soldiers feel 
resentment at the fact that a man who has^^een in jail for trying to 
evade his duty is put among them ? 

Secretary Baker. Of course that would present a disciplinary 
question. We can not afford to allow a man the alternative 

Mr. Kahn (interposing). I would make the punishment so severe 
that he would not dare to evade the law, as he might if you prescribe 
a light sentence such as three months. 

Mr. Wise. Why not provide an imprisonment of 10 days and then 
have him drafted into the Army ? 

Mr. Caldwell. Why would it not be a better plan to have the 
man who fails to register immediately drafted ? 

Secretary Baker. The objection to the suggestion last made, which 
is pertinent to the discussion, is that it makes the draft a disgrace 
and a part of the penal institution. I do not want any such aspect 
to pertain to this draft. 

Mr. Kahn. I agree with you in that. 

Mr. Caldwell. Why not make it imprisonment for the period of 
the war? 

Mr. Kahn. Many men would be willing to take that in preference 
to going to the front. But it seems to me that the punishment for 
that should be made as severe as possible. Then there is that other 
feature about it that a man will feel reluctance about serving with a 
fellow who has served in jail. 

Secretary Baker. There is an additional difficulty in jour sugges- 
tion, which is that you will find that a severe penalty is impossible to 
enforce. That is the history of all severe penalties. 

Mr. Kahn. Would you consider a year's imprisonment in the State 
prison a severe penalty ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; and then the courts, in my judgment, 
would be very ready to accept an excuse, such as that the man forgot 
or that somebody was sick in the family. The courts would be more 
ready to accept excuses if the penalty was a severe and ignominious 
one. 

Mr. Kahn. I rather disagree with you on that. 

Secretary Baker. I am simply speaking from my general belief 
that severe penalties are hard to enforce. 

92077—17 6 
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Mr. Kahn; I am under the impression that if the man who tries 
to violate his obligation to the country knows that he is going to be 
severely punished for that violation you will find that he will be 
reluctant to violate it. 

Secretary Baker. On the other hand, if he goes to jail for a few 
days and gets recruited anyhow, the regiment to which he is attached 
will have the joke on him and will riff him about it and make it a 
matter of rather rude playfulness, and the discipline will be pretty 
salutary. 

Mr. EIahn. Eeferring to the following language on page 10, line 5 : 

All enlistments, including those in the Regular Army Reserve, which are In 
force on the date of the approval of this act, anc^ which would terminate during 
the emergency, shall continue in force during the emergency, unless sooner 
discharged; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to shorten the 
period of any existing enlistment. 

Have we not that language, practically, in the national-defense 
Act ? 

Gen. Crowder. No. 

Mr. Kahn. I am not quite sure of the section, but, if my memory 
iserves me right, there is something of that sort in the national- 
defense act. , 

Gen. Crowder. There i^ legislation of that kind in the volunteer 
act of the Spanish War period. I am not certain whether it is in 
the national-defense act or not. 

Mr. Kahn. I think it is; but I have not had a chance to look at it. 

Gen. Crowder. The instruction the Secretary gave as to the draft- 
ing of this bill was to make it as short as possible, but to incorporate 
as much as was necessary to ejiable the bill to be understood without 
too much reference to other acts. 

Mr. Kahn. I will look that up later. I have been so occupied 
with work since we last met that I have not given as much attention 
as I would like to the matter. 

Secretary Baker. I would like the committee to have the benefit 
of Gen. Crowder's answer to that question, because it may explain 
a number of things. Mr. Kahn asked the Judge Advocate General 
whether a certain provision in line 5 of page 10 was not substan- 
tially the equivalent of language in the national-defense act, and 
Gen. Crowder's answer was that it might well be, but that my in- 
structions to him were to put practically everything in this act so 
that a man who wanted to study his military obligations would not 
have to refer from this act to other acts, but everybody could see 
from one paper just what the Military Establishment was provided 
for this emergency, and therefore you may find repetitions in it. 

The Chairman. Yes; I have discovered that, and I think that is 
a very good reason for it. 

Mr. QuiN. Mr. Secretary, under your exemption clause, do you 
define what pursuits and industries are included in the exemption? 

Secretary Baker. No; it is impossible to do that in advance, Mr. 
Quin. For instance, I can give you a single illustration. It would, 
I think, be impossible or inadvisable to put in an exemption of all 
persons engaged in the manufacture of Ferris alloys, and yet when 
we operate this law we may find enlistment or draft applying to 
persons who are indispensable to the production of Ferris alloys 
which are used in the manufacture of ordnance and ammunition. 
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Now if we discover persons of that kind, some kind of tribunal will 
have to be set up which will hear the prospective soldier and his 
employer to determine, first, whether the industry by reason of 
which he claims exemption is in fact important to the national de- 
fense, and, second, whether his relation to that industry is one which 
can not be suffered to be broken. It seems to me it will have to be 
done by individual consideration of the cases. 

Mr. QuiN. What justification can the department put up for ex- 
empting persons of religious belief against fighting? I believe 
everybody ought to fight and would not propose to exempt any man. 

Secretary Baker. Of course, the justification is that the men at 
the front can not fight unless the men at home provide them with 
the things to fight with. 

Mr. QuiN. But I am talking about the religious exemption. 

Secretary Baker. That is a historic question. It is a part of the 
policy of the Government to allow liberty of conscience, and where 
men are actually members of religious bodies which have enter- 
tained that view, they have never been required in this country to 
fight. 

Mr. Caldwell. About how many men would that apply to? 

Secretary Baker. Relatively a small number, and, of course, their 
attitude toward war is always a very wholesome one. You will re- 
member what the Quakers in Pennsylvania did when Benjamin 
Franklin told them they ought to fight. They told him they could 
not fight, but that they would supply the means to fight with, and 
they gave a large sum of money and asked not to be informed as to 
how it was spent, and it was spent to buy arms. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, the duties and penalties imposed upon 
State and local officers in connection with the administration of this 
draft provision are somewhat arduous and stringent. Has the 
judicial department given you an opinion as to the power of the 
Federal Government to impose these duties upon such people with- 
out first drafting them into service ? 

Secretary Baker. It constitutes pro tanto a draft, and if you au- 
thorize it as a part of the draft power, the President would pro tanto 
be drafting them for that service. I am speaking now only to the 
question of power. 

Mr. Gordon. Yes ; but if you have a general exemption exempting 
these officers from the draft and, as I understand that is included, 
you could not very well by another provision of the act draft them. 

Secretary Baker. They are exempted in their quality as executive 
officers of a subordinate division of the Government from being 
drafted into the military service as such, but a subsequent provision 
which imposes civilian duties on them and which was in the nature 
of a draft would not be inconsistent with that. 

Mr. Gordon. Do you not think there is some question about the 
power of the Government, under its power to draft for military pur- 
poses, to prescribe duties for officers of local subdivisions? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir ; I have no doubt about that as a matter 
of law. It may be interesting, in further pursuit of your inquiry, to 
say to you, Mr. Gordon, that I should suppose 90 per cent of the gov- 
ernors of the States have notified me of their very zealous readiness 
to place not only themselves but all State agencies in immediate co- 
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operation with the Government to accomplish the purpose enu- 
merated. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course, the duties of State agents are prescribed 
by law, and they are not under the orders of the governor, except 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Well, curiously enough, in most 
States there are statutes which authorize governors to call upon as- 
sessors and persons of that kind to make enumerations for military 
purposes. 

Mr. Gordon. In the absence of a statute? 

Secretary Baker. I say there are statutes which authorize that in 
most cases. 

Mr. Gordon. Referring to the provision which provides that each 
chief of a bureau in the War Department shall, during the existing 
emergency, have the rank, pay, and allowances of a major general, 
do you recall from memory what that amounts to, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Baker. I can tell you the object of it. I do not know 
just what it would foot up in the matter of elevations in rank. We 
are providing for an army of 1,000,000 men to be managed by a lot 
of staff corps and bureaus which in times of peace manage, probably, 
300,000 men. It means an enormous increase in the work and in the 
responsibility of the men involved. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course, they will ask for increased help, I appre- 
hend. 

Secretary Baker. They will ask for increased clerical assistance, 
but there will, of course, be a corresponding increase of personal 
labor and responsibility on the part of each one of them. In the 
meantime, the line of the Army will be receiving all kinds of recog- 
nition in increases of rank and increases of opportunity. 

Mr. Gordon. Yes; I have observed that already, but the point I 
make is this: What is the pay and allowances of a major general? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know. 

Mr. Gordon. The flat salary is $8,000 besides the allowances. 

Secretary Baker. There is a flat salary of $8,000, and then they 
receive commutation and certain allowances. 

Mr. Gordon. Are you able to state that, Gen; Crowder? 

Gen. Crowder. The pay proper is $8,000, and then he has com- 
mutation of quarters and of heat and light. 

Mr. Gordon. All aggregating how much? 

Gen. Crowder. The commutation of quarters would add about 
$1,200 more— a little bit more than $1,200— making it $9,200, and 
the amounts added by the other allowances for heat and light 
would not be great; a small amount would be added for that. 

The Chairman. Would $300 cover that? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes; I should say so. 

Mr. Gordon. You think it would not exceed $9,500 per annum? 

Gen. Crowder. That would be about the maximum of his pay. 

Mr. Caldwell. Then he gets longevity ? 

Gen. Crowder. That is all included. 

Mr. Gordon. It simply occurred to me that in a great crisis like 
this we are all expected to make some sacrifice, and the policy of 
increasing the pay of all the bureau chiefs in this war looks to me 
at this time to be perhaps rather premature. 

Secretary Baker. I was perfectly aware that that thought would 
occur. It occurred to me. When the question was brought up of 
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treating the establishment as a whole and not allowing discrimina- 
tions and differences in it, the first suggestion was that there should 
be a large increase of officers of higher rank in the various Staff 
Corps because of the fact that they would be numerically stronger 
and have very greatly increased burdens. That was earnestly dis- 
cussed by officers representing the line of the Army and represent- 
ing the Staff Corps, and I myself participated in a very full discus- 
sion of it lasting several hours. As a net result of that discussion, 
it was suggested that a committee be formed, and that committee 
was formed of very competent men, and this was their recommenda- 
tion as perhaps the easiest way to dispose of the whole question. 
It seems to me a just way to do it. 

Mr. Gordon. Were the chiefs of these bureaus parties to the dis- 
cussion? 

Secretary Baker. One was a bureau chief and the two others were 
not. They reached a unanimous agreement. ' 

Mr. Caldwell. What is their salary now, about ? 

Gen. Crowder. $6,000, flat pay. 

Secretary Baker. $6,000, and then there is probably $1,200 to be 
added to that. 

Mr. Caldwell. This would be an increase of about $2,000 apiece 
for them ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. And how many of them are there? 

Gen. Crowder. Eight. 

Mr. Caldwell. A major general in the field does not get commuta- 
tion of quarters. 

Secretary Baker. He gets his quarters in the field. 

Mr. Caldwell. And they are movable quarters, and usually a tent. 

Mr. Gordon. This would apply, of course, to whatever bureau 
chiefs might hereafter be created in accordance with the increase in 
the military forces. 

Secretary Baker. I do not imagine there would be any increase in 
the bureaus. 

Mr. Gordon. You do not? 

Secretary Baker.^ I should not think so. 

Mr. Gordon. You have the faith which moves mountains, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Baker. Just for my information, these bureaus are all 
created by law, are they not ? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. This does not propose any increase in the num- 
ber of bureaus? 

Mr. Gordon. No; but my own experience in Congress has been that 
whenever an en>ergency like this arises, they will always ask for ad- 
ditional facilities. 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly, additional facilities will be asked 
for and large increases of clerical help, and all that sort of thing, 
but no additional or independent bureau previously nonexistent is 
proposed to be created by this act. 

Mr. Gordon. No ; not by this act. 

Secretary Baker. I would like to make a general observation on 
that subject. I hope that in all future legislation Congress will 
preserve the priority of rank among the bureau chiefs in the War 
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Department. I think that every step that has been taken away from 
that has been unfortunate. 

Mr. Gordon. But you would not care to recommend, that no sub- 
sequent legislation increase the bureaus? 

Secretary Baker. I should be sorry to recommend anything that 
seemed to impinge upon the future power of Congress. 

Mr. Gordon. By recommending you are not impinging at all. 

Secretary Baker. I would fiot like to even recommend. I do not 
know about the future. This is only to-day. To-morrow I might 
have to create a new bureau, but at present I have not any in contem- 
plation. 

Mr. Anthony. In reference to the exemption of those having cer- 
tain religious beliefs, in some previous recommendation of the depart- 
ment I thought I saw a provision that would provide for service for 
these people in the noncombatant corps of the Army. 

Gen. Crowder. That is in the national-defense act and is repeated 
here, except the terminology employed is " partial service " and not 
"noncombatant service." 

Mr. Anthony. Would not that really be a better provision for the 
Government ? 

Secretary Baker. Gen. Crowder says that is provided here — ^partial 
service. 

Gen. Crowder. Not as applying to the religious classes. 

Mr. Anthony. As I understand your position, if they are members 
of these religious orders they are totally exempted ? 

Gen. Crowder. That is right. This bill diners from the national- 
defense act in one regard. Under the national-defense act they could 
be drafted for noncombatant service. Here the exemption is complete 
for the religious people. 

Mr. Anthony. It occurs to me that as the class of men you propose 
to draft under this bill are to be from 19 to 24, and all active young 
men, their religious beliefs must be rather immature, and would it 
not really be better to give them service in the noncombatant corps? 

Secretary Baker. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Anthony. I have just one more question to ask you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. When you get right down to the bedrock of this bill it meatis 
that hereafter, if this legislation is enacted into law, we will have 
just one Army in this country, and that will be the Regular Army, 
does it not? 

Secretary Baker. I do not like to say yes to that, because it could 
be implied to mean we would have only the Regular Army as we have 
had it in the past, which would not be accurate. We will have one 
Army, and that will be the National Army. 

Mr. Anthony. And that means that after this war is over, if this 
legislation stands, we will have the conscription idea remaining, and 
the ranks of the Regular Army, such as it may be, will be filled then 
through this system of selective conscription ? 

Secretary Baker. Not unless you so provide. 

Mr. Anthony. Is not that provided under the terms of this bill ? 

Secretary Baker. It is not. 

Mr. Anthony. Why would it not be? 

Secretary Baker. Because this bill authorizes the raising of cer- 
tain designated numbers of men for a certain period by a certain 
process. When the emergency shall have elapsed and these men are 
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discharged, this bill will be dead of its own weight, and the entire 
niilitary talent of the country will be still in the hands of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Anthony. I read the bill very carefully, and I can not see 
that the legislation would die after the emergency passes. 

Secretary Baker. If there be the slighted doubt about that it is 
certainly a doubt not due to our intention. 

Mr. Anthony. The language is that in view of the existing emer- 
gency the President be, and is hereby, authorized — that is the excuse 
for the legislation. 

Secretary Baker. Authorized to do certain things. He is author- 
ized to rai$e the Regular Army and National Guard to a stipulated 
strength and bring in a certain number of men, all of whom shall be 
under certain obligations for a designated emergency. 

Mr. Anthony. But as I read the bill it still leaves the machinery 
on the statute books. 

Secretary Baker. Let me see if I correctly understand you. I 
think I can not. Do you mean that if this war was over, and the 
army created by this bill was disbanded, that there would still 
remain with the President the power to authorize a draft or to exer- 
cise the draft to build up the National Army? 

Mr. Anthony. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. The bill, I think, is not patient of that can~ 
struction. 

Mr. Anthony. And that is not the purpose? 

Secretary Baker. iTiat is not the purpose, and I think it does not 
bear that construction. 

Mr. Gordon. If the committee concluded otherwise, your depart- 
ment would have no objection to having it amended so as to make 
that clear? 

Secretary Baker. If it is capable of that construction, my de- 
partment will be glad to cooperate with the committee in perfecting 
language that will effect the intention as expressed. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Gordon omitted one ques- 
tion which he wanted to ask, and I am going to ask it for him. Why 
was not the volunteer act of April 20, 1914, utilized in this emer- 
gency ? 

Secretary Baker. Because it is a volunteer act. 

Mr. Gordon. As a volunteer act, did the War Department find 
any fault with it, do you recall ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not say, Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Shallenberger. In the matter of the number of troops 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Gen. Crowder, by the way, sub- 
mits an observation that it may be important for you to have in 
mind, and that is that the national-defense act is so inconsistent 
with the terms of the volunteer act that it would be very difficult 
to operate the volunteer act now without amendment. General, could 
you, without difficulty, point out those inconsistencies for the in- 
formation of the committee? 

Gen. Crowder. There are a great many changes in the composi- 
tion of the units affected by the national-defense act, particularly in 
regard to the high tactical units of Army corps, divisions, and 
brigades: ; but coming down the line and including regiments, bat- 
talions, and companies, the volunteer act provided that forces of 
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the Organized Militia might volunteer in a body and come into the 
Volunteer Army in that way. That part of the law is entirely super- 
seded by the provision of the national-defense act under the terms 
of which thev come into the service of the United States in another 
and very different way, namely, by draft. 

Those are fundamental differences which occur to me at the mo- 
.ment. There are certain provisions of the volunteer act that have 
been reenacted in the national-defense act. As a matter of fact, the 
volunteer act has been emasculated by the enactment of the national- 
defense act, so that it would be very difficult to raise a volunteer 
army under its provisions to-day that would be assimilated to the 
llegular Army and to the National Guard as it was created in the 
national-defense act. We have not undertaken any analysis of the 
bill to show all of the conflicts between the national-defense act and 
the volunteer act, but there are numerous conflicts. An additional 
point of conflict occurs to me: The volunteer act provided that the 
number of staff officers, in addition to the staff officers of the Regu- 
lar Army, should not exceed 1 for every 200 enlisted men brought 
into the service by volunteering, whereas the national-defense act 
passed at the last session of Congress provides 7 medical officers 
per 1,000 enlisted men; so that under the volunteer act we would 
utilize all our authority for appointing staff officers in appointing 
the medical officers recognized as necessary by the national-defense 
act. I can not make apparent to you in any great detail the points 
of conflict between the national-defense act and the volunteer act 
now. 

Mr. Gordon. I would suggest that you extend your answer in 
the record so as to specifically point out the inconsistencies to which 
you have referred and any others which may occur to you. 

Gen. Crowder. I will do so. 

War Department, 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, 

Wdshingtonj April IS, Wilt. 

Subject: Diffieult'es in organizing an array under the volunteer act, which 
are occasioned by later legislation. 

1. The volunteer act approved April 25, 1914, contains certain provisions 
which are modified, superseded, or rendered unworkable by provisions of the 
national defense act, as hereinafter indicated, and which would present obsta- 
cles to the organization of an array under the volunteer act. 

2. The second and last provisos of section 3 of the volunteer act of April 
25, 1914, read: 

''Provided further, That when three-fourths of the prescribed minimum en- 
listed strength of any company, troop, or battery, or when three-fourths of the 
prescribed rainiraum enl'sted strength of each company, troop, or battery com- 
prised in any battalion or regiment of the organized land militia of any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, organized as prescribed by law and 
War Department regulations, shall volunteer and be accepted for service in 
the Volunteer Army as such company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment, 
such organization may be received into the volunteer forces in advance of other 
organizations of the same arm or class from the same State, Territory, or 
District, and the officers in the organized land militia service with such organ- 
ization may then, within the limits prescribed by law, be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as officers of 
N corresponding grades in the Volunteer Army and be assigned to the same grades 
in the said organization or elsewhere as the President may direct :*♦♦»» 
The proviso here quoted follows substantially the provision of section 6 of 
the act of April 22, 1898 (30 Stat, 362), authorizing organizations of the 
Organized Militia to enter the Volunteer Army as organizations when they 
presented themselves with certain minimum strength. It does not permit 
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the taking into the Volunteer Army of any organization of the Orsranized 
Militia higher than a regiment; and It Is expressly provided In section 5 of 
the act of April 25, 1914, that no officer above the grade of colonel should be 
appointed under the provisions of the act. 

The national defense act of June 3, 1916, provides for the conversion of the 
Organized Militia into Federalized National Guard, and, by the method of 
draft set forth in section 111 of said act, for bringing the Federalized National 
Guard Into the service of the United States In time of war for all purposes 
for which a Regular Army may be employed. Under Its terms not only may 
the members of a company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment of the Fed- 
eralized National Guard be drafted Into the service of the United States, but 
the members of higher units of brigades and divisions may be so drafted and 
organized into corresponding units. I am of the bpinion that the provisions 
of section 111 supersede the provisions of the proviso above quoted In so far 
as the Federalized National Guard Is concerned, but leave that proviso In 
force In respect of the Organized Militia still subsisting. It would be neces- 
sary, I think, to repeal this proviso to make the act a workable measure for 
bringing into the service of the United States a force of volunteers under Its 
terms. If it were allowed to remain in and left applicable to surviving organi- 
zations and Individuals of the Organized Militia, It would, as will hereinafter 
appear, give this latter force a preferential status in the addtional forces to 
be raised which no oile would suggest or attempt to defend. A further defect 
of the proviso Is found In the fact that the authorization for accepting the 
Organized Militia as volunteers is limited to a " troop, battery, battalion, or 
regiment," a terminology which Is not Inclusive of many organizations exst- 
Ing under the national defense act, such as sanitary trains, and would be of 
doubtful application to the bringing Into the service of any special units of 
this character. 

3. That the system of raising volunteer forces prescribed by the volunteer 
act contemplates a priority of use as volunteers of the organized land mllltla 
is Indicated by the concluding proviso of section 3 of that act, reading: 

" That when the raising of a volunteer force shall have been authorized by 
Congress, and after the organized land mllltla of any arm or class shall have 
been called into the military service of the United States, volunteers of that 
particular arm or class may be raised and accepted Into said service in accord- 
ance with the terms of this act, regardless of the extent to which other arms 
or classes of said militia shall have been called Into said service." 

While, as pointed out (supra), provisions of the volunteer act relating to 
the organized land mllltla have been superseded as to the National Guard 
by provisions of the national defense act, section 111 of which prescribes a 
special method for the induction of the members of that force into the service 
of the United States when Congress shall have authorized the use of armed 
land forces of the United States, requiring the use of troops In excess of those 
of the Regular Army, there still remains an expiring class — the Organized 
Militia — which the rather obscure provision quoted (supra) seems to Imply 
would have a right to claim a priority of acceptance, such as would preclude 
the organization of other volunteers until after they had been accepted as 
volunteers. In view of this consideration it would be necessary, In organizing 
an army under the volunteer act of April 25, 1914, to repeal the proviso of sec- 
tion 3 of the volunteer act just quoted. 

4. Section 6 of the volunteer act, which provides for the appointment of' 
staff volunteer officers, contains a proviso: 

" That the total number of such staff officers so appointed. Including all ^uch 
officers of the Organized Mllltla called into the military service of the United 
States, shall not exceed the ratio of 1 officer to 200 enlisted men for all mllltla 
and volunteer forces called Into the military service of the United States." 

The second paragraph of section 10 of the national defense act, prescribing 
the organization of the Medical Corps, provides that — 

" The total number of such officers shall approximately be equal to but not 
exceed, except as hereinafter provided, 7 for every 1,000 of the total enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army authorized from time to time by law." 

Since this ratio for the Medical Corps would require 1 medical officer for 
every 143 enlisted men, the appointment of staff officers so as to provide a 
number of staff officers corresponding even approximately to the number main- 
tained in the Regular Army would be impossible under the limitation pre- 
scribed by the volunteer act. Such a limitation would not permit the appoint- 
ment of a sufficient number of medical staff officers, even if no officers of other 
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Staff departments were appointed. Since the national defense act contains the 
latest expression of Congress as to the proper organization of the military 
forces, line and staff, the intention of Congress not to adopt any such limitation 
in organizing military forces, line and staff, is plainly indicated. I am there- 
fore of the opinion that it would be necessary to repeal the proviso here quoted 
in order to permit the appointment of an adequate number of staff officers for 
an army raised under the provisions of the act in which it occurs. 

5. Section 7 of the volunteer act authorizes the President to select volunteer 
officers from (a) the Regular Army, (ft) those duly qualified and registered 
pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved January 21, 1903, (c) 
the country at large, and (d) the organized land militia. The national-defense 
act creates the Officers' Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
provides In section 39: 

" That In time of actual or threatened hostilities, after all available officers, 
af any section of the Officers' Reserve Corps corresponding to any arm, corps, 
or department of the Regular Army shall have been ordered Into active service, 
officers of Volunteers may be appointed In such arm, corps, or departments as 
may be authorized by law," 

thus Indicating that reserve officers are to be given a priority of employ ment 
when forces In addition to those of the Regular Army are required In time of 
actual or threatened hostilities. It Is therefore plain, I think, that It would 
be necessary. In order to carry out the spirit of later legislation, to amend sec- 
tion 7 of the Volunteer act so as to Include officers of the Officers' Reserve Corps. 
In the sources from which Volunteer appointments may be made, giving them 
priority over all other sources except the Regular Army, and to Include also as a 
source from which appointments may be made the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
created by the national-defense act. 

6. The only authority for the use of retired officers and enlisted men, either 
with their rank on the retired list or under volunteer appalntments, is con- 
tained in section 11 of that act, which limits the employment of retired officers 
to those not above the grade of colonel and authorizes their appointment as 
officers of Volunteers In not more than one grade higher than that held by them 
on the retired list. The authority contained In that section for the employment 
of retired officers Is also limited to the organization of a recruiting system, and 
provision Is made therein that retired officers and enlisted men thus employed 
shall not be eligible for transfer to field units. Retired enlisted men may be 
employed with Increased noncommissioned grade or as Volunteer officers not 
above the grade of first lieutenant. It Is provided In section 24 of the national- 
defense act — 

" That in time of war retired officers of the Army may be employed on active 
duty In the discretion of the President." 

It Is plain that the provisions of section 11 of the Volunteer act, restricting 
the use of retired officers, are Inconsistent with this provision of section 24 of 
the national-defense act authorizing unrestricted use of retired officers. In 
the organization of a large army, such as Is now contemplated, there will be 
uses for which retired officers above the grade of colonel may be utilized, and 
also It would be detrimental to the efficiency of such a large force to limit the 
Volunteer appointments of retired officers to one grade above that held by them 
on the retired list, for the reason that many retired officers of the grade of 
captain and below are more competent to fill Volunteer offices above the grade 
of major than the Inexperienced men from whom many appointments for such 
positions will necessarily be made. It will be necessary therefore, I think, in 
order to secure, in the organization of a large army under the volunteer act, 
the unrestricted use of retired officers and enlisted men contemplated by the 
national-defense act, to repeal section 11 of the volunteer act or modify It in 
such a manner as to permit the unrestricted employment of retired officers. 
The same consideration would dictate the repeal of the provision limiting the 
volunteer appointments of retired enlisted men to grades not higher than that of 
first lieutenant. 



Judge Advocate General, 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, in regard to the number of 
men to be called, when you first appeared you stated that the total 
call would be for 614,000 men in the two arms of the service ; that is, 
the National Guard and the Regular Army. Now, some figures have 
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been given here, 280,000 for one arm of the service, and the differ- 
ence there would be 334,000. Now, it has been stated that the num- 
ber to be called is 203,000, and I would like to get those figures 
straight. 

Secretary Baker. The first figure that was ^ven by Maj. Nolan 
was the estimate of the number of men within the power of the 
President to call under the language of this bill, assuming that the 
President would exercise that power to the full and call all of the 
increments of the Regular Army. The second figure is the figure 
which shows the present intention of the department with regard to 
the exercise of that power. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How many do you include for the National 
Guard in that 614,000 men? In other words, how many men does 
that leave to be raised in the National Guard ? 

Secretary Baker. Maj. Nolan can answer that. 

Maj. Nolan. For the 12 divisions complete it will be 336,000. 

Mr. Shali^nberger. Of the National Guard? 

Maj. Nolan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shaij^nberger. How many will you call ? 

Secretary Baker. That is the number. That does not incbide the 
11 increments, but it includes only the one increment for the exist- 
ing year. 

Maj. Nolan. That is, 12 divisions raised to war strength for the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How many men would there be if they called 
them all out? 

Maj. Nolan. Three hundred and thirty-six thousand. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, in the matter of the exemp- 
tions, I would like to ask whether it was considered best to make 
broad exemptions at the outset, so as to eliminate all men who are 
married, or extend it only to those with dependents ? 

Secretary Baker. It was not intended that the fact of marriage 
should itself constitute an exemption, but the fact of marriage when 
coupled with dependence should constitute an exemption. That is to 
say, if a man, taking a perfectly gross illustration, has an income of 
$15^000 or $20,000 a year and has a wife and one child, that case does 
not present the difficulty of dependence at all. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The reason I ask that question is because the 
administration of this selection or elimination feature is going to 
create. I think, a great deal of dissatisfaction. It will be difficult to 
administer it. The British act first declared that every man of mili- 
tary age should be conscripted into the service, except those who 
were married six months before the act was passed and widowers 
with children dependent upon them. Therefore they have eliminated 
all of that at the very outset, and I wondered if you had considered 
that phase of it, and whether you have not thought it abvisable to do 
that here ? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir ; I have not. 

Mr. Shallenberger. In the administration of this act and in the 
conscriptions and selections to be made under it, you do not define 
any definite policy as to how you will do it. In the British act to 
which I referred, which is an act longer than this one, they go into 
all the details of the administration of the act. In other words, the 
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act itself gives the public notice of what the rights of each man shall 
be under the act. 

Mr. Gordon. Is it left to the determination of the civil courts? 

Mr. Sh ALLEN BERGER. It is administered in a general way by the 
Crown or Government, but it states exactly how the soldier shall be 
drafted and the people know from the act itself just what their 
rights are. Now, have you considered whether or not that might be 
a good thing in this bill? 

Secretary Baker. It was carefully considered, and I would be 
glad to have the Judge Advocate General state the reason for adopt- 
ing this plan. 

Gen. Crowder. In all the' exemption legislation we have had, in- 
cluding the act of 1792, the act of 1863, the act of 1903, and the act 
of 1916, we have had but one class of exemptions — that is, legisla- 
tive exemptions. In the act that is before you we have two classes 
of exemptions — ^legislative exemptions and executive exemptions. 
There are included in the legislative exemptions those classes whose 
status is determined in such a way that the administrators of this 
law can take cognizance of that status and eliminate them. There 
are other classes which are classified as executive exemptions, where 
a question of fact has to be determined. In the legislation of 1863 
the judgment of the board of enrollment provided for in that legis- 
lation was made conclusive upon the authorities, notwithstanding 
which, however, the courts undertook to inquire into the decision of 
the enrolling boards in granting or refusing exemptions. This bill 
makes the judgment of such agencies as the President may con- 
stitute conclusive upon the questions of fact, so that the courts 
would not be able to inquire into the findings of fact. There was 
some question during the Civil War period as to the right of the 
courts to review the judgment of the board of enrollment on ques- 
tions of fact, but I take it that since the Chinese-exclusion case and 
the immigration cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States there is no longer any question of the right of Congress to 
delegate to the executive branch of the Government jurisdiction to 
finally determine questions of fact. 

Mr. Gordon. In reference to aliens. 

Gen. Crowder. In reference to anybody whose status is to be in- 
quired into here, like mariners, pilots, etc., that are included here. 
Now, during the Civil War period, as I have said, the courts went 
ahead with their inquiries, and the controversy was finally termi^ 
nated, I believe, by President Lincoln suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, thereby saving the execution of the draft act during that 
period from judicial interference. 

Mr. Gordon. But the Supreme Court has held that the act of 
President Lincoln in suspending the writ of habeas corpus was 
invalid. 

Gen. Crowder. In suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes, sir. 

Gen. Crowder. It remains a controverted question whether the 
suspension of the right of habeas corpus is an Executive function 
or legislative function. 

Mr. Gordon. The Supreme Court has decided that it is a legislative 
function. 
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Gen. Crowder. I do not think th^t the latest text writers on the 
subject so regard the question as authoritatively settled. 

Mr. Gordon. The last decision of the Supreme Court so decided it. 

Gen. Crowder. In what case? 

Mr. Gordon. I can not cite the case now, but I will get it for you. 

Gen. Crowder. I think the weight of authority is that way, as you 
have stated. 

Mr. Gordon. I can not recall the case now, but it was certainly 
decided distinctly by the Supreme Court that the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus was a legislative function. 

Mr. Shallenberger. General, what I am asking for is informa- 
tion and is not intended as any captious criticism of the bill. I am 
not expressing any judgment on that. I will not discuss now the 
right of Congress to delegate this power to the Executive. The ques- 
tion with me is just how far it is best for us to go in that direction. 
Of course this bill must be passed through Congress, and, as I said 
before, there will be a great deal of debate over this particular matter. 
Now, Great Britain is an empire with a king, yet they have not seen 
fit to delegate this power so absolutely as it is proposed to be done 
here. They have a specific declaration of law showing what the 
exemptions are, and when a man appears before the tribunal which 
determines whether he shall have an exemption or not he has the 
right of appeal. He has three appeals. I do not mean to go into all 
of the details of that act, but I simply want to suggest whether you 
think it advisable for us to attempt, in order to make this bill easier 
to pass, to define with greater exactness the rights of citizens under 
this bill than you do here. 

Secretary Baker. I will reply by asking you a question : Does the 
English law grant an administrative or judicial appeal? 

Mr. Shallenberger. That I do not know. 

Gen. Crowder. I think it is an administrative appeal, and that 
the administrators of the law retain jurisdiction to finally settle all 
(luestions of fact. 

Secretary Baker. Is not the answer really this: That there are 
two kinds of exemptions. One exemption falls into a perfectly 
definite class which can be foreseen by legislative action, but the 
other kind involves exemptions that are more or less varying in their 
circumstances, or they are exemptions involving varying circum- 
stances which some executive officer in constant touch with the 
national situation will have to deal with. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The point I am trying to make is this: 
Whether or not the War Department couTd not in this bill go more 
into detail concerning the administration of this law? Could you 
not indicate how you expect to administer the law? Can you not 
arrange it so that a man will not go out and say, " We are absolutely 
abrogating all of our rights to the Executive." We all know that 
the general charge in this country is that we are more and more go- 
ing in that direction, and the question is whether in this matter it 
would not be better to define exactly how you are to administer this 
law, and, also, just what a man's rights under it are to be. I merely 
offer that as a suggestion. 

Now, as to the matter of the general officers that was brought up 
by Mr. Gordon. I see that in the public press it is stated that in 
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the Senate an amendment has been offered providing for the aboli- 
tion of the grade of brigadier general and raising all of the officers 
above the rank of colonel to the grade of major general, and creating 
the rank of general and possibly three lieutenant generals. Does 
that have the sanction of the department? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir; and I recommended that, I think it 
will be recalled, to this committee last year, but the committee de- 
clined to accept it. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Would those major generals dfaw the pay of 
major generals? - 

Secretary Baker. Some of them would and some would not. 
There will be two classes of them. You know the history of that is 
this : The Navy Department got through Congress a bill rearranging 
its ranks. It abolished the rank of commodore and created the rank 
of rear admiral in two classes, senior and junior divisions. The 
effect of that legislation and more recent legislation creating the 
grade of admiral for commanders of Asiatic, Pacific, and Atlantic 
Fleets, and Chief of Naval Operations, was to give priority of rank 
as between Army men and Navy men to the Navy men in practically 
every instance. My feeling ip that the two services ought to be on a 
parity, and that the ranking officer of the Army and the ranking 
officer of the Navy ought to be men of equal rank, with the question 
of priority depending on their seniority in the rank. It is for the 
purpose of promoting justice, if that is the proper word, as between 
the two military branches of the service. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Is it also to promote the efficiency of the 
service ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, it undoubtedly has that effect. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You do not advocate it before this committee 
as a matter of meeting the desire of officers or pleasing them ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think that that is a negligible con- 
sideration. I think that the feeling in the Army that the Navy was 
a preferred branch of the service as against the Army or that feel- 
ing in the country would be a bad thing. 

Mr. Shallenberger. It has been stated that the reason recruiting 
has been stopped in the National Guard is because there is no equip- 
ment with which to supply it. 

Secretary Baker. I do not want to go quite so far as that, I think 
this is what I did say and it is what I would say now, that the sup- 
plies of equipment at present on hand are not deemed adequate for 
the immediate supply of all of the National Guard contingent if 
raised at once to. war strength, and in view of the fact that our con- 
tracts for supplies are in process of fulfillment, it was deemed wiser 
not to authorize the National Guard in particular States to be re- 
cruited up to war strength, and thereby possibly create a shortage 
in another State where they are recruited only at peace strength. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Is it likely to be so that the National Guard 
is more attractive to the average young man as a place of enlistment 
than the Regular Army, 

Secretary Baker. I think that is entirely likely, and yet it seems 
to me to be rather unfair to encourage men to enlist in the National 
Guard in preference to the Regular Army with the present obliga- 
tions, both as to length of service and reserve obligations incurred, 
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if 5 as a matter of fact, you are now to pass legislation which will 
equalize the obligations of the National Guardsmen and relieve 
them of a part of the present obligations which they^would have to 
take. 

Mr. SHAiJiiENBERGER. Would you want to prevent the National 
Guard from filling up its ranks to war strength ? 

Secretary Baker. I think that would be an unfair thing, and there 
is no such intention. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I see that in the bill you provide for the ap- 
propriation of a lump sum of "something like $3,000,000,000. Is it 
the intention of the War Department to administer or expend that 
fund through the different bureaus that have been expending the ap- 
propriations ? 

Secretary Baker. In effect, yes ; but in fact, no ; to this extent^ that 
the council of national defense has already created a munitions 
board, £tn organization for the purpose of ordering or arranging 
priorities of contracts and increasing the supply of things that the 
country will need, and all of the supply purchasing bureaus of the 
department will act in cooperation and in conjunction with that 
munitions standard board. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I want to say I think certain of the bureaus 
of the War. Department have not been fair with the committee or 
with the country in giving us information as to the administration 
of the funds in the past. Now I think the fact we have to stop 
enlistments in this great crisis because we have not supplies for 
the men is a direct reflection upon Congress and the War De})art- 
ment and everybody else connected with it, and I sa}'^ that because 
when this committee first took up the matter of preparedness in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress we had the Quartermaster General before us, 
and it is a matter of record that we asked him diligently and earnestly 
as to the preparedness of the department in that respect to equip 
an army, and in reply to Mr. Hay's questions the record will show 
the Quartermaster General gave us assurance that we had equipment 
for at least 500,000 men. Then we had this trouble upon the border, 
and we came here during the short session, and apparently he had 
iio equipment left whatever. When the fact that we were out of sup- 
plies was called to the attention of the committee, I read the Quar- 
termaster General the statement of Gen. Aleshire, stating that we 
had the supplies — and Mr. Anthony will recall that he said he could 
not have had them. 

Then the present Quartermaster General said that he had them, 
as Gen. Aleshire meant it, or words to that effect; in other words, 
they had supplies to the extent of a pair of pants and socks and 
shoes — ^no ; they did not have any shoes — but a very limited amount 
of supplies for the men. We did not have full equijiment or any- 
thing like that for the men; and yet this committee was earnestly 
trying to find out what they had, but we were not properly in- 
formed as to that. Now, the question comes to us right now, and 
we have to stop enlistments on that very account. Now we have 
come to the matter of the Ordnance Department. We have earnestly 
sought to supply the Government with a proper amount of small 
arms, machine guns, and one thing and another, and especially this 
large, heavy field artillery, of which you have none whatever, and 
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also antiaircraft guns. That has been shown constantly in our heair- 
ings here. In the matter of the rifles particularly, we got into quite a 
discussion on the floor about that. It has been repeatedly stated to this 
committee that your arsenals have a capacity of six or seven hundred 
thousand rifles a year, ^nd we voted in a prior Congress something 
like $5,000,000 of money to be used in the manufacture of small 
armSj and when we had our hearings at the last short session Gen. 
Crozier was asked why he had not manufactured any rifles as yet* 
and his testimony shows that he stated that having got so many 
millions of that $5,000,000 employed in the manufacture at his 
arsenals, etc., he took a part of that money to buy pistols, etc. 

I think I am fair in stating, and the record will show, and I be- 
lieve the members of the committee got the impression — at least, I 
did — ^that he was not really using a large part of that money for the 
manufacture of rifles, the most essential arm with which a soldier 
fights; and you have stated to this committee that we make the best 
rifle in the world. Xow, we have been three years getting ready for 
war, and the record of your department shows that we manufactured 
66,000 rifles in the three years, with a capacity in our arsenals to 
manufacture at least 2,000,000, and when we had Mr. Vauclain before 
us he said that Col. Thompson, who had the place which Col. 
Babbitt now holds,, told him when they started to make their rifles 
for the English Army that the Government manufactured these rifles 
for $9.50 apiece. 

Secretary Baker. It must have been more than that. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That was his statement. He said that he 
could not make it agree with their experience. Gen. Crozier told us 
it was more than that. Finally, we come down to this last Congress^ 
when this matter was brought up, and I discovered, upon examina- 
tion, that 13,000 rifles had been made in the last year. I asked you 
when you first appeared here the extent of the, operation of our 
arsenals now for the manufacture of rifles. I do not know what 
you meant to convey, but I think you conveyed the impression to me 
that we were running at least two shifts in the manufacture of rifles 
in these arsenals. 

Secretary Baker. I did not mean that. I did not remember and 
do not now remember, although it may well be that the question was 
directly related to the manufacture of rifles. I took the question to 
mean general arsenal operations. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You will recall that I was talking about 
rifles, and I asked you why we should not employ our arsenals in the 
manufacture of these rifles, which we were the only ones equipped 
to manufacture, inasmuch as they are the best rifles in the world, 
rather than to allow our arsenals to be idle a part of the time, and 
buy this other rifle, which is an improvised thing, and that is what 
we may have to do, simply because we have not made our own rifles. 
We discussed the matter of why the Government did not engage suffi- 
cient men to run these arsenals, even if it did cost a little more. The 
other people do not hesitate to do that. 

Now, since you have given your testimony I have called up the 
Ordnance Department, and they tell me they have not made any 
rifles at all. In the face of all these things, in the last thre^ months, 
Col. Babbitt tells me, they have made no rifles at all, but they are 
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restoring or repairing the old rifles, of which they have a number on 
hand. Now, the point I make is this: So far as I am concerned I 
have been unable to get the information I. think we ought to have 
given us, or we have not been able to get this money spent as I think 
the members of this committee believe it should have spent and as, I 
think, experience is going to show it should have been spent. Take 
the matter of machine guns. We appropriated enough money in the 
last Congress to buy about 16,000 Lewis guns, and for some reason 
there were only about 360 of them furnished, to be used in Mexico, 
and so far as I know we have not got any of those guns from the 
English — ^the Vickers gun — as yet, have we, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Baker. No. 

Mr. Sh ALLEN BERGER. I Call your attention to this fact because it is 
going to have some determination upon my vote on this matter of 
turnmg over this vast sum of money, if it is to be expended appar- 
ently without any consideration of the opinions of the members of 
this committee or practically the instructions of Congress in legis- 
lating upon this matter. 

Secretary Baker. Do I understand, as' a preliminary question, 
Governor, that the committee undertook in any way to determine that 
the Lewis gun was the gun that should be bought ? 

Mr. Shallenberger. Not at all. 

Secretary Baker. It has only been within the last month, if, in- 
deed, the time has now arrived, when a Lewis gun was actually made 
which was chambered for American ammunition. The Savage Arms 
Co. have claimed for a long time they could chamber that gun for 
American ammunition, and we have all hoped they could. They 
quite recently sent word that they had succeeded in doing that, and 
some such guns are now being tested at the Indianhead Proving 
Grounds. 

Mr. Caldwell. We shot them three or four months ago ourselves. 

Secretary Baker. Unhappily, Mr. Caldwell, just shooting it does 
not answer the question. The difficulty with a machine gun is not to 
make a gun which a nonexpert person can shoot under more or less 
ideal conditions, but to make a gun which will stand service condi- 
tions, and the test which is really necessary to determine the service- 
ableness of an arm of that kind is really a very intricate test. The 
Lewis gun, for instance — while I do not want to discuss the Lewis 
gun 

Mr. Shallenberger (interposing). No. 

Secretary Baker. The Lewis gun has a very frail magazine, which 
deforms very easily, and under service conditions when a soldier 
knocks his gun against a tree or anything of that sort if he puts a 
dent in it that puts it out of commission. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I did not mean to inquire about the Lewis 
gun, but as to the manufacture of small arms. I think I gathered 
the impression, and while I only claim ordinary intelligence I cer- 
tainly for the three years I have been on this committee have been 
earnestly trying to get the Ordnance Department to make some effort 
to put our arsenals at least in operation to manufacture these things 
which I think experience has demonstrated are essential to a modem 
army, and which I think you are entirely deficient in right now. In 
other words, it appears to me as a layman that we have not been 
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getting ready to fight at all. but doing something else, because we 
have not been providing the things which are essential in warfare. 

Secretary Baker. Governor, I do not want to go back over a long 
period of history with which I am only casually familiar, because, of 
course, I am only casually familiar with the long experience you 
gentlemen who have been on this committee have had with the Ord- 
nance Department or any other bureau of the War Department. I 
think it can be conceded that the Ordnance Department has for a 
number of years been undermanned. It is obliged to not only carry 
on extensive manufacturing operations, but it is obliged to keep 
abreast with improvements in the art of arms which have been of 
unprecedented rapidity, and I suspect instead of there being any 
particular blame either on the Congress or on the department, the 
fact is we have all been rather rudely thrown into an entirely new 
atmosphere of war; one of an entirely different kind from any 
anybody ever dreamed of or ever heard of before, and that our lack 
of preparation is simply a part of our having pursued a policy which 
our traditions and our peaceful aspirations justified until we find 
ourselves in a world which has changed without our cognizance. 
That is probably the explanation of it. 

I think this committee is entitled to know exactly what the present 
purpose of the War Department is about the manufacture of arms, 
about the purchase of arms, the kind of arms we want, and our ability 
to produce them, our necessity to get them from other people, and 
an explanation of every departure which has been made from any 
intention expressed to the committee at a previous time but subse- 
quently departed from. I think you are entitled to all of that ex- 
planation, and I have not the least doubt that Gen. Crozier or Gen. 
Sharpe will be glad to get it for you. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, in spite of all 
that, that we are put in a position now when we need the arms and 
for three years have been trying to get this most essential arm, where 
we are short now any number of rifles ? 

Secretary Baker. Governor, my judgment is — of course, I do not 
know these things and do not know them as well as you do — but my 
judgment is that the thing which need give us least concern is small 
arms. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Yes; because you are going to buy them from 
somebody else. 

Secretary Baker. Well, we will get them. But the thing that 
ought to concern us most and doubtless will cause us the most diffi- 
culty in creating a modern army is our shortage in large field oixi- 
nance and field ammunition, which it takes a long time to supply. 

Mr. Shallenberger. We have had quite a discussion about that, 
too; but in the matter of the administration of this department we 
made two appropriations prior to this one of $12,000,000 for machine 
gims, and not a cent of it was expended prior to this former Con- 
gress ; so that, so far as that is concerned, there was no effort made, 
apparently, to provide that most essential arm; and I finally asked 
Gen. Crozier directly whether or not they were manufacturing these 
guns simply for the purpose of buying them from somebody else. 
He never answered that question, but went on to something else. 
Now we have finally got to the point where we can not manufacture 
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them and are going to buy them at an enormous price from some- 
body else. The same is true with reference to the rifles. We have 
the best facilities for making them, and we made the best ones, and 
we ought to have the best ones for our soldiers to fight with; and 
yet we are going into a war, as the French did, against the Germans 
with an interior rifle. 

Secretary Baker. I would not like to be deemed to assent to that. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Shallenberger means in the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I mean that it is considered that one of the 
principal reasons why the French lost the war of 1870 was because 
they did not have as good rifles as the other army ; and this rifle we 
are going to get is not as good as the Springfield, I understood you 
to say. 

Secretary Baker. I did not mean it was substantially a less ef- 
fective weapon. It is not regarded as being as mechanically perfect 
as the Springfield, but its range is substantially as great. Governor, 
on the subject of machine guns, which is a large part of the instance 
you have used to illustrate your argument, I would be very glad to 
have the committee know exactly what I did with the money you 
appropriated, because I think I have done what the committee 
would have done in my place and what it would have wanted me to 
do if it had been in constant consultation with me. Immediately 
that appropriation was available I inquired to find out how many 
kinds of machine guns there were in the world and what the 
European experience with machine guns had been, and I discovered 
that there were two types, heavy and light ; that the common opinion 
of all informed persons was to the effect that the Vickers-Maxim 
machine gun was the best machine gun yet devised by human in- 
genuity. It is of the heavy type. 

There was a very great diversity of opinion as to the relative 
excellence of light machine guns, and I therefore appointed a board, 
which was not in any sense under the domination or even, as far as 
I can imagine, under the slightest influence of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. I took the question out of the Ordnance Department, as it 
were, and put two civilian experts on the board, men of great re- 
sponsibility in the country. They went into the question very thor- 
oughly and made a report in which they said they were able to agree 
with the general verdict on heavy machine guns, and advised the 
expenditure of the entire sum of money which you had appropriated 
for heavy machine guns. I declined to accept that suggestion, but I 
ordered, as I remember, about 4,000 heavy machine guns, and kept 
$1,500,000, which could be used for the immediate purchase of light 
machine guns in the event of their being urgently needed; and I 
directed that a test be made on the 1st day of May, when I was told 
by at least three entirely responsible persons who have not yet had 
a known light gun that they were just on the point of perfecting a 
gun which they thought better even than the Lewis gun. The 
Lewis gun, in the meantime, was to be perfected by the 1st of May 
for using American ammunition, so it could go into the competition. 

On the 1st day of May that test will take place. There will be 
entered in the competition not only the Benet-Mercie, which has been 
under some discussion, but the Lewis gun and two or three arms of 
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which the nameff have not been publicly known, all of which are 
said to be very promising arms. We will have, as a result of that test^ 
full knowledge of the best that has yet been devised in light machine 
guns. However, when this emergency became more pressing the 
Savage Arms Co. sent me word that they had perfected their light 

fim, and Gen. Crozier came to me personally and told me that the 
avage Co. was the only company in this country at present organ- 
ized lor quantity production of such guns, and that he thought they 
ought to be encouraged to retool their factory so as to enable them to 
produce large numbers of light machine guns. I gave him the au- 
thority to order, out of the $1,500,000 reserved for that purpose, as 
manv Lewis guns as we could, and to promise the Savage people on 
the faith of anticipated appropriations by this committee large orders 
for Lewis guns if they would retool their factory and get ready 
for quantity production, and I have no doubt the Savage Co. is now 
perfecting its factory or retooling it and regauging it so that in a 
short time we will have large numbers of light machine guns, if you 
make the appropriations, and will have a perfectly adequate supply 
of light guns from that source alone, and even though the May test 
does not develop a better arm we will have a plentiful supply of 
Lewis guns from the Savage Arms Co. by the time we get an army 
which is at all ready to use them. 

Mr. Shallenberger. But is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that these 
heavy guns ypu ordered will not be available for a great time yet ? 

Secretary Baker. Not a great time. The contract does not re- 
quire their delivery before the 1st of July. We will not in any event 
have occasion to use them before the 1st of July, and even if we had 
there is no place from which we could have gotten them any earlier. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Of course, I did not want to go into a dis- 
cussion of that matter, but the price of those guns is $2,700. We were 
told b}^ the Ordnance Department that the tripod on which that gun 
rests costs $250. Now, the Colt people make a tripod which serves 
every purpose that the other tripod serves, and tlicre must be very 
little difference in cost because both of them are simply made of 
manufactured steel, and I see that .under your present board you are 
buying steel at something like 8J cents a pound. 

Secretary Baker. 2.9 cents. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The other people furnish the tripod with the 
gun, and there was a tripod which was manufactured for the Lewis 
gun, and I asked the officer who demonstrated the gun what the cost 
was, and it was something under $50, according to my recollection. 
I know it was a low sum compared with what was asked for the 
other. The gun which you have purchased contemplates seven pack 
outfits, five mules for each battery, and $750 to be expended for those 
pack outfits, which are not used in the European war, if that is where 
we are going to fight ; 85,000 mules to transport the heavy guns into 
action, and I am further informed by men who have had experience 
that these heavy guns are not taken into the trenches at all but are 
used in fixed fortifications or fixed entrenchments, etc. In other 
words, the general feeling I have about the matter is that I would 
like to know before I vote for an appropriation of $3,000,000,000 of 
money, whether you have any advisory body on the outside to de- 
termine how this money shall be spent other than the men who have 
been spending it in the past ? 
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Secretary Baker. Yes; the purchase of. these particular heavy 
machine guns to which you refer was recommended by this board of 
experts, with two civilians on it, one of them the head of the Pratt- 
"Whitney Machine Toolmaking Co., of Hartford, Conn., not himself 
interested in any way in the production of the gun, and the other, 
Mr. Bascomb Little, a man from Cleveland, a manufacturer, a capi- 
talist, a man of trustworthy character and large experience in manu- 
facturing matters. They went into the question of price and recom- 
mended the price as a proper one. Just before that order was given, 
after it had been determined by the board that the gun should be 
purchased, I received word from the manufacturers of the gun that 
the price of materials having gone up they would have to increase 
the price that was offered. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I do not doubt that. 

Secretary Baker. I declined to make any purchases on that basis, 
and said we would not buy any machine guns under such circum- 
stances, and they thereupon accepted the original price. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, you indicated that you had 
notified these men that you would not suffer them to raise the price 
to the Government. Have you any bill in contemplation, also, that 
would punish men who attempt to inflict that sort of price on the 
Oovemment, or to take that advantage of our necessities ? 

Secretary Baker. I have no such legislation in view and none is 
necessary, in my judgment, because at the time I was dealing with that 
situation we were at peace, but we are now at war, and the provisions 
of the national defense act cover that question of price. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I would like to ask one more question. That 
provision in the national defense act is, of course, a new thing, and 
I did not know whether it would be sufficient or all that would be 
necessary. Do you feel that it does sufficiently empower you in that 
regard ? 

Secretary Baker. I think the powers there given are entirely ade- 
<}uate. They are so far as I know. 

Mr. Caldwell. I want to get those figures grouped together. I 
have not been able to get them through my head, or to determine 
just how many men will come into the various branches of the 
service. 

Secretary Baker. Maj. Nolan will give you the figures. 

Mr. CALDWEiJLi. As I understand it, the Army reorganization act 
or national defense act provided for the increase of the Eegular 
Army by a certain amount in four or five increments. 

Secretary Baker. In five increments. 

Mr. Caldwell. In five increments. Now, we have already had 
one of them, and the figures that I would like to have are, first, the 
number of men they would have to provide if they took all five of 
the increments. 

Maj. Nolan. Two hundred and eighty-seven thousand men. 

Mr. Caldwell. And the department now intends to call 203,401 
men ? 

Maj. Nolan. That would be, with one more increment, up to war 
strength. 

Mr. Caldwell. That would be 203,401 men. Now, how many 
men do you calculate would be required if the authorities provide 
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that the National Gua^:d be recruited up to the 800 for each con- 
gressional district or for each Representative in Congress? How 
many men would be required altogether? 

Maj. Nolan. At peace strength about 440,000. 

Mr. Caldwell. At war strength? 

Maj. Nolan. I can not give you that figure, but I will put it in 
the record. 

Mr. Caldwell. How many of the National Guard do you expect 
to call out, Mr. Secretary ? Do you expect to call all that are author- 
ized, to the full extent, or do you expect to call only those now 
armed and equipped, or who have been on the Mexican border? 

Secretary I3aker. AVe will call out all the National Guard that is 
recognized — that is, those having brought themselves into the re- 
lationship of recognition to the Federal Government under the 
national defense act, and raise it to war strength, without the addi- 
tion of the prospective increments. 

Mr. Caldwell. How manv will that be ? 

Maj. Nolan. 336.000. 

Mr. Caldwell. And then, in addition to that, do you expect to 
call the 500,000 men that you expect to get by conscription at once ? 

Secretary Baker. As soon as it can be done conveniently, which, 
of course, means after the registration has been perfected, the camp 
sites prepared, and all the necessary preliminary things done. 

Mr. Caldwell. You stated, I think, in answer to some of my 
questions that the only reason you did not want any more national 
guardsmen now was because j^ou did not have the supplies for 
them — is that right? 

Secretary Baker. I said that to the extent that recruiting to war 
strength had been disapproved or discouraged, it was. When that 
proposition was made our supplies did not seem adequate to cover 
all of the increment of the National Guard raised to war strength. 

Mr. Caldwell. If you have not enough supplies for all of the 
National Guard how will you supply these other troops? 

Secretary Baker. By contracts for purchases and . deliveries 
already in process. 

Mr. Caldwell. Could not the contracts for purchases and deliv- 
eries already in process take care of the requirements of these 
National Guard men? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly ; and they will take care of them, 
as well as the men we call out under conscription. 

Mr. Caldwell. Have you found that you have been getting en- 
listed men in the National Guard faster than yoi^ can equip them ? 

Secretary Baker. I did not say that, because we havfe not taken 
note of that. The question has arisen in this way in the department : 
The governors of certain States have sent word down here that they 
would like to raise their National Guard to war strength by immediate 
recruiting, and we have said to them, " Do not do that now for 
the reason that our supplies might not be sufficient to cover all of 
the National Guard raised at war strength throughout the country 
at the present moment, and for the second reason that Congress is 
still to make the military policy of the department, and that, our 
recommendations to the department affect the obligations of the 
national guardsmen, and we think that it would be wiser for ail 
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the men to come in on the same terms, rather than have some com- 
ing in with a hangover period of reserve obligation." 

Mr. Caldwell. Is it not true that the real basis of the proposi- 
tion is that you would rather have the menj all of them, to come in 
under the scheme calling for 500,000 men than to have any National 
Guard at all? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir ; that is not the fact. 

Mr. Caldwell. Now, do you find that the National Guard man is 
a good soldier? Do you think he would make as good a soldier as 
these other people? 

Secretary Baker. When equally trained, yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. My attention has been called to the fact that we 
have had an offer of about 500 men at one of the armories in New 
York State, but they were unable to take those men because the de- 
partment's letter of April 5, or the department's order of April 
5, 1917, prevented it. Now, don't you think that the retarding of 
these enlistments is a bad thing for the Army ? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir ; I do not think so. 

Mr. Caldwell. I want to ask you two or three other questions ; or, 
I think, perhaps, they should be directed to the Judge Advocate 
General. Gen. Crowder, section 12 of the proposed bill provides 
that all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. Now, there are many provisions in this 
act that are contrary to the provisions of the national defense act, 
are there not? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. If we should pass this bill just as you have it 
written, and these provisions of law are repealed, when the emerg- 
ency is over the national-defense act will have to be reenacted. 

Gen. Crowder. To avoid that we can change the phraseology of 
section 12. There is no intention to do anything more than to sus- 
pend those provisions. 

Mr. Caldwell. So that instead of saying they are hereby repealed, 
you will say that they are suspended during the term of the existing 
emergency f 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. That would be satisfactory. 

Gen. Crowder. The language ought to be unmistakable, because 
there is no intention to repeal those provisions of law. Worded as 
it is, it might wipe out that statute. 

Mr. Caldwell. Will you prepare a clause that will remedy that 
and put it in the hearing? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes. 

(The matter submitted is as follows:) 

Sec. 12. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby suspended for the period of the emergency. 

Mr. Caldwell. Now, what use do you expect to make of the local 
civilian oflScers? For instance, what use do you expect to make of 
the mayors, sheriffs, and officials of that kind, in the matter of the 
registration? Have you any plan in mind covering that, or do you 
want to define any plan by which that work would be done ? 

Secretary Baker. The governments of the subordinate political 
divisions of the States differ so much that it was deemed difficult to 
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select out an agency and name it, because in some of the States such 
duties are performed by certain officers while in some other States 
they are performed by different officers. Therefore a blanket pro- 
vision was put in that would enable us to use whatever agency was 
best adapted to the service proposed. 

Mr. Caldwell. Would you object to that provision" being changed, 
and instead of requiring these civilian officials, or State and city 
officials to be used, simply permit the use of them ? 

Secretary Baker. I think that would be a vital matter. I think 
we must have power to execute these provisions, and it must not be 
a question of inviting people to help, and then being helpless if they 
did not. 

Mr. Caldwell. Why don't you make your call for 280,000 men 
in the Regular Army instead of limiting it to 203,401 ? 

Secretary Baker. Because it was thought that if the full five in- 
crements were taken into the Regular Army so much of the time of 
the men in the Regular Army would be consumed in training the re- 
cruits in that branch of the service itself that it would be difficult to 
spread the training battalions of the Army .to the other forces that 
are to be raised. 

Mr. Caldwell. We have got to train the new men that come in, 
no matter how they come. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. 

Mr. Caldwell. Would it take any longer, because the same officer 
would do the training? 

Secretary Baker. The Regular Army contingent to the extent that 
they already exist, if not diluted by too many raw recruits, will need 
less training at the outset than these other forces. 

Mr. Caldwell. These people would be training the untrained 
forces. 

Secretary Baker. They would train the forces not already trained. 

Mr. Caldwell. You have in here a provision that these cadres 
can be transported around from place to place. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; we will ^nd it difficult to transfer them 
from untrained forces to other untrained forces. 

Mr. Caldwell. It will be easy to transfer them from one trained 
force to another trained force. 

Secretary Baker. No; if we had two trained forces it would be 
easy. 

Mr. Caldwell. If you brought men into the Regular Army and 
took them in for training, then you could send them wherever yo\i 
pleased ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; that is what the bill does. Instead of 
putting them in the Regular Army and making up the five incre- 
ments, they can be put in the additional forces and trained. This 
gives us power to transfer them. 

Mr. Caldwell. The only difference between calling them under 
draft and under enlistment is that one would be a volunteer and the 
other an enlisted man, because certainly they would be given the 
same training by the same men. 

Secretary Baker. It may be possible, but I would like to make this 
general answer to the dri:?t of your question rather than to the ques- 
tion itself. The effect of not calling out the additional increments 
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of the Eegular Army upon the total number of vacancies to be filled 
by volunteers was not considered. It never occurred to me that that 
question was involved. 

Mr. Caldwell. Now, you stated, in answer to a question, the other 
•day that you objected to taking men from the farm ; that you could 
not afford to do that, because they would be needed. I do not 
remember the words used. Now, is it not a fact — I know it is from 
my experience as a farmer boy — ^that the average farmer boy stays on 
the farm until he is 21 and then goes away ? 

Secretary Baker. That has been one of the unhappy incidents of 
our industrial civilization in the last 20 years. 

Mr. Caldwell. But if you draft the farmer boys at the age of 19, 
you will take the farm hands away, but you will not take the farm 
hands away at the age of 21 in any such proportion. 

Secretary Baker. According to the law of chances, we would get 
one out of five on the farm, but we would get one out of four of 
those who left the farms for the city. 

Mr. Caldwell. When you begin to draft them from the farms, or 
when you take them at the age of 19, you will get a larger percentage 
from the farm than if you should take them when they are over 21. 

Secretary Baker. I am inclined to think that is so, and, as a matter 
of fact, it may be necessary for Congress to enact some kind of indus- 
trial legislation that will take care of the food situation in this 
•country. I do not want to make any forecast or to scare anybody 
about it, but that may be one of the things ahead of us. 

Mr. Caldwell. Yesterday, or at the last hearing, I believe it was, 
in mentioning the reasons why you asked for a lump-sum appropria- 
tion of this sum of approximately $3,000,000,000, ^ you said that you . 
wanted the greatest latitude in the matter in the use of this money ; 
that you wanted to get it in the form of a lump sum so that if you 
decided to-morrow that what you thought to-day was not right 
you could use it to-morrow for what you thought was right. Now, 
most of this money has been apportioned into schemes for which 
you have the details, has it not? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWjiiL. And it has been the subject of considerable study 
in the department? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. This is for the purchase of such material and for 
the payment of such salaries as you believe absolutely necessary to 
take care of an army of this size and equip it so it can get away? 

Secretary Baker. The only part of your question that I would 
hesitate would be that it was absolutely necessary. I do not mean 
that the estimates which have been prepared have been limited to the 
absolute necessities. There has been a desire to provide a sufficient 
sum- 

Mr. Caldwell (interposing). And you are in doubt as to how 
much? 

Secretary Baker. I would rather have money left over at the end 
than to need it in the middle. 

Mr. Caldwell. Don't you think that your purpose or desire for 
getting a flexible sum would be better or more certainly provided for 
if we provided a sum of money for the different bureaus of the de- 
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partment, just as we have been in the habit of doing in the appro- 
priation bills, and then provided an additional sum of mon^y running 
into the millions that might be used to increase the amount of any 
one of the items appropriated for, or to take care of any new matter 
that might come up for which it might be found necessary to make 
provision? The idea I have in mind is this: I believe that in time 
of war, and we are now at war, all of the resources of the country 
ought to be there, but we must bear in mind that the Congress of 
the United States is responsible to the people for the public money, 
and I feel that we ought to have something by which we can show 
the people what we are appropriating money fon 

Secretary Baker. That is entirely agreeable. Of course,* the ques- 
tion of detail in legislating' for the control of an army is always a 
question, not of principle, but of practical application. For in- 
stance, if this committee were to undertake to make a sufficient ap- 
propriation for travel, or to meet the expenses of travel in the Army, 
you would still have to leave to executive discretion the determina- 
tion of the necessity of a particular officer's trip at a particular 
time. You could not follow it into all of the details. It is a ques- 
tion of just how much detail you shall undertake to make by legisla- 
tive enactment. So far as the amount of information you should 
have is concerned, you ought to have all that we have, but the ques- 
tion of how far you are to put injBexible legislative limitations upon 
appropriations is a question of judgment. My own experience has 
been that of an executive. All of my experience has been on the 
executive side, and my experience as an executive has been that 
every limitation of that kind tends to inflexibility. Therefore, my 
belief about all appropriations is that they ought to be in lump sums 
based upon estimates as to details, and covering as far as the legisla- 
tive mind cares to go all of the purposes. The net result ought to 
be to establish a relationship of good faith between the executive 
and legislative branches, the executive showing the legislative fully 
what he proposes to do, and then, when he comes to give an ac- 
counting, showing in full what he has done. 

Mr. CALD^VELL. That answer would be an absolutely complete and 
satisfactory answer to my mind were it not for the unfortunate fact 
that this committee has been treated to a very remarkable demon- 
stration of the fact that we do not get what we think we are going 
to get and what we think we ought to have. We have appropriated 
monev to get what we have been led to believe we ought to have, 
and then they have come in with perfectly new matter in the way 
of small arms. I refer to the matter of rifles. It seems to me that 
it has been a most deplorable failure on the part of the men who 
had charge of that matter in carrying out the wishes of this Con- 
gress. 

Secretary Baker. I hope that you will take that question up just 
as frankly with Gen. Crozier. ' 

Mr. Caldwell. We have done that, and you will find in the hear- 
ings that we have been just as frank with him and perhaps a little 
harder on him than I have been with you. 

Secretary Baker. My personal knowledge of this, of course, is 
comparatively limited. 

Mr. Caldwell. I have done that because it seems to me he is the 
man who is on the firing line, so to speak, but it seems to me it is our 
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duty at this time to call the attention of the executive head of the 
department to the fact that this has been woefully and deliberately 
carried out, contrary to the wishes of a great many men on this 
committee. 

Secretary Baker. And yet, of course, it is wholly inconceivable 
that thfe Chief of Ordnance has done anything in that connection 
from any other motive than preparing the Ordnance Department to 
meet the calls upon it in the best way he possibly could. 

Mr. Caldwell. Of course, I do not question his good faith in the 
matter, and I do not question but what he is a very patriotic and 
efficient soldier, but the question here is that the legislative branch 
of this Government is responsible to the people for certain things, 
and we have been trying to meet that responsibility; and we have 
been unable to discharge our responsibility because the man who has 
had charge of doing the things we have authorized him to do and 
practically directed him to do has not done them. That is the point 
I wanted to call to your attention. 

Secretary Baker. I am very glad to have your comment on it, and 
I will call it to Gen. Crozier's attention. 

Mr. Caldwell. Now, it seems to me the question of who shall be 
in charge of our factories is a question that ought to receive very 
serious consideration at this time. We need military officers in the 
field, and our country is full of highly skilled manufacturers and men 
who have been actually making for foreign governments at a great 
profit the things that we will now require. Now, why would it not 
at this time or during this emergency be good judgment for us to 
call on some of the superintendente of these great factories and bring 
them here and put them in charge of our munition factories during 
this time ? 

Secretary Baker. I have considered that question a number of 
times. It has been suggested to me that civilian management of our 
arsenals would probably be an improvement upon military manage- 
ment, and I confess I approached the question with some prejudice in 
favor of civilian management, but as a result of investigation I 
came to the other conclusion. It is a very striking thing that in spite 
of the fact that our arsenals are very often filled with machinery 
of very great age and out of date as to being up with modem fac- 
tories, nevertheless every article which is made by an Army arsenal 
for the Army is made at a lower price than by private manufacturers 
and is at least of even excellence with the best you can buy outside. 

Mr. Caldwell. And yet we can not make those men run those plants 
three shifts a day continuously, although the private plants find that 
it is economical to do so, and we can not make these people make the 
material that we need and know we are going to need. 

Secretary Baker. Now, Mr. Caldwell, there is this reason for that : 
I have been urging Gen. Crozier, ever since you last met, to put three 
shifts in the arsenals, and Gen. Crozier has repeatedly expressed his 
willingness to do it and his desire to do it, and we have been trying 
to find skilled mechanics to do it with. The Department of Labor 
has been asked to assist, the Civil Service Commission has been asked 
to assist, and arrangements have been made by which the War De- 
partment is to pay the travel expense of men from other parts of 
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the country so that we can get them to the arsenals and build up 
the necessary trained personnel to do this work. 

Mr. Caldwell. I do not know anything about how the arsenals are 
run, because I have not visited them, and perhaps it would not be 
fair to point out the condition in the navy yards, but I call your 
attention to this situation : In the Brooklyn Navy Yard there is sent 
out practically every two or three days a statement that they can not 
get men enough, and yet when we send skilled mechanics there they 
will not even put them on a calling list, and for three or four months 
at a time they lay off men on the ground that they have not work for 
them to do when the yard is teeming with work. It seems to me if 
we had an officer who really wanted to turn out the product we ought 
to be able to employ all the men that wanted to be employed, or else 
they ought to stop saying they need more men than they have. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course, that is an administrative function with 
which the Secretary is perhaps not familiar. 

Secretary Baker. I have visited personally every Government arse- 
nal — not every one, because there are one or two small ones which I 
have not seen. I have visited them as a civilian, and I can assure you 
that pride of performance in the men who run those arsenals is very 
grept. I have been quite delighted with the spirit they show about it. 

Mr. Caldwell. On page 10 the paragraph which is not num- 
bered provides " all voluntary enlistments shall be in the Army of 
the United States," etc. Would it be desirable or undesirable to put 
in there a clause providing that until the various branches are 
filled up, the person enlisting or drafted might choose the branch 
of the service he is to enter ? 

Secretary Baker. That is certainly agreeable to me as between the 
National Guard and the Regular Army. 

Mr. Caldwell. No ; I mean as between the Artillery, the Cavalry, 
the Aeroplane Service, or anything of that kind. 

Spcretary Baker. I think that would be very undesirable. 

Mr. Caldwell. That would allow a man to go where he wanted 
to go. 

Secretary Baker. I think it would be undesirable to let him 
choose. 

Mr. Caldwell. Why? 

Secretary Baker. There are certain branches of the service, Mr. 
Caldwell, that are particularly popular, and we have great difficulty 
in filling . others. I do not think all the first men who come in 
ought to be able to choose the one that offers a spectacular service, 
like the Aviation Service and Cavalry, where the men ride on horse- 
back and do not have to walk, and a lot of other things that are 
regarded as preferential among the men. I think when we ask 
n man to enlist and to serve his attitude ought to be that those 
who know best can assign him to his post. 

Mr. Caldwell. Gen. Crowder was kind enough to give me this 
letter of April 5, and I would like to ask the Secretary if he will 
ask Gen. Crowder to write the Secretary an opinion, not us, as to 
how much of that was authorized by the national-defense act, in 
order that anv errors in it may be corrected? 

Secretary Baker. I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Caldwell. My idea is I would like to have that order modi- 
fied in accordance with the statute. 
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Secretary Baker. I will be rfad to look into the matter. I have 
broken a great many laws, lately, but I have not consciously 
broken this one. 

Mr. Greene. Does that order appear in the record? 

Mr. CALDWELii. I will put the order in the record. 

(The paper referred to follows:) 

Wab Department, Militia Bureau, 

Washington, April 5, J 9 IT. 
From : The Chief, Militia Bureau. 

To: The adjutant general of all States (except Nevada), the Territory of 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, and to all inspector instructors. 
Subject: War Department policy as to new National Guard units. 

1. The laws under which the National Guard exists contemplate the follow-^ 
ing conditions : 

(a) Home rendezvous with suitable armories. 

(6) A fair amount of permanency of personnel, which is to be drawn from 
the immediate vicinity where the organization is located. 

(c) The probability that the organization will be maintained for a period of 
years — kept alive by reenlistments and acquisition of recruits. 

id) Weekly drills at the armory. 

(e) Development of a force, equipped and partially trained in time of peace,, 
which can be called upon for a certain class of service in time of emergency. 

2. The National Guard idea does not extend to and embrace the organization- 
of entirely new units, with no armories, no grouping of personnel according to- 
localities, no probable permanency of existence — upon the eve of or after the' 
beginning of hostilities. 

3. The law authorizing the National Guard is designed to give Federal aid 
to States, and assistance and a certain amount of supervision from the Federal 
Government, in the organization and training of National Guard troops in the 
various States, with a view to providing the States with a suitable military 
force for emergency use, the Federal Government retaining the right to call the 
National Guard into United States service when necessary. 

4. In a situation in which the Nation is face to face with a crisis, and the- 
Regular forces (Army and Navy), plus the National Guard, are unable to meet 
the situation and give all the protection necessary, and more troops are needed, 
the law does not contemplate that the Federal Government shall then call upon 
the State to form more National Guard troops, in order that they may be called 
into Federal service. The laws place this responsibility of organizing more 
troops for strictly Federal use upon the Federal Government, where it properly 
belongs. Both from the standpoint of justice to the States and of efficiency of 
the forces, the Federal Government should have the duty and the responsibility 
of organizing all forces additional to the National Guard after the guard has 
been called into the United States service. Therefore the fixed policy of the 
War Department will be as follows : 

(a) No new National Guard units will be recognized which do not have — 

1. Suitable armories. 

2. Personnel groupe<l by locality, so as to insure the possibility of at- 

tendance at drill. 

3. Probable permanency. 

(6) No new units will be authorized in addition to those needed to complete 
the divisions outlined in orders from the War Department and such army corps 
troops as may hereafter be designated. 

(c) State authorities and National Guard officers should concentrate their 
energies and attention upon organizing, properly equipping, and training their 
existing organizations and recruiting them up to maximum strength authorize<l. . 

5. This policy should be made clear to all concerned without delay. 

Wm. a. Mann, 
Brigadier General, General Stajf. 
Approved : 

Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War, 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Secretary, if you do find it necessary or desir- 
able to write a new order, will you send us a copy of the new order T 
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•Secretary Bakek. Yes. You will get all orders hereafter. I have 
given an order to the Adjutant General to send you all orders. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Secretary, I have just two or three very brief 
-questions in connection with the section of this bill providing that 
the bureau chiefs in the War Department shall have the rank of 
major general. I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, if the amend- 
ment proposed in the Senate should be adopted, providing for the 
abolition of the rank of brigadier general and the creation of the 
rank of major general, senior and junior grade, whether or not the 
effect of that will be to give to all the bureau chiefs now in the War 
Department the rank of senior major general and the men in the line 
the rank of junior major general? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that. What would be the 
effect of it, Gen. Crowder? 

Gen. Crowder. The effect would be that two bureau chiefs out of 
eight would get the rank of major general (senior grade), and the 
remainder would go to the line, and thereafter they would be dis- 
tributed automatically as rank determined their position in either 
the upper one-third or the lower two-thirds. 

Secretary Baker. Then, the answer to your question, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, is that the effect of that would be to give two existing bureau 
chiefs the rank of major general (senior grade) out of a total of 
eight. 

Mr. McKenzie. I read an article in the newspapers this morning 
to the effect that there would be created a board, known as the muni- 
tions board, which possibly would require the addition of a new 
cabinet officer in the event the board of munitions should be created, 
and, naturally, it would require an extra bureau chief to handle that 
part of the military activities of the country, and in so doing he 
would also have the rank of major general under this proposed bill? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; if it were made an official bureau of the 
War Department; but the munitions board which is referred to in 
this morning's newspapers as being announced by the Council of 
National Defense is a board presided over by a civilian, Mr. F. A. 
Scott, and is not a military board at all ; and, so far as I know, there 
is no intention on anybody's part — I have not heard the question 
discussed — of asking Congress to authorize an additional Cabinet 
officer. 

Mr. McKenzie. This bill provides, as I understand it, that there 
shall be no reduction in the period of enlistment of any man who 
may be in the service when this act becomes operative. Will that 
affect men who are enlisting to-day or men who enlisted yesterday 
or who will enlist to-morrow under the inspiration of going to war ; 
will they be held for the six or seven years? 

Secretary Baker. I hope, Mr. McKenzie, you will add here a pro- 
vision that all enlistments which have taken place since the 1st day 
of April will be construed to be under this act, because I have been 
trying to prevent enlistments for exactly that reason ; that is, at 
least, I have not encouraged recruiting for exactly that reason. 

Mr. McKenzie. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Secretary, 
because, to my mind, that is absolute justice. 

Mr. Caldweli.. Mr. Secretary, in our organization act of June 3, 
1916, we provided an extremely low limitation upon the Aviation 
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Service. Does this bill contemplate changing that in any particular 
so we could, if we find it necessary, have more fliers than this reor- 
ganization permits and permit the War Department to do that? 

Gen. Crowder. It does not, although there will be some such legis- 
lation offered. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you not think it would be a good plan to do 
that, because we have limited the number of men who can go into the 
Aviation Service? 

Secretary Baker. As I told you the other day, we have been going 
over, in the War Department, a very large number of suggestions 
which have been made from time to time and trying to eliminate all 
those that were deemed relatively unimportant, and present in the 
form of a comprehensive bill all the things in regard to the present 
establishment which we thought ought to be changed, and in another 
bill that object is to be accomplished, but the bill under discussion 
does not affect that unless it should be covered by the provision which 
authorizes the President to enlist special or technical corps. It may 
come in there. 

Mr. Sh ALLEN BERGER. Do I Understand you have another bill im- 
mediately to follow this one having to do with the details of the 
organization of the Army ? 

Secretary Baker. Another bill which you may be asked to con- 
sider in order that you may instruct your representatives upon the 
conference committee upon the pending appropriation bill; or you 
may be asked to consider it as a separate bill. I am desirous of 
meeting your convenience about the matter. It probably has 40 
sections in it affecting all kinds of things about the Army. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Does that bill go to the Appropriations 
Committee ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think it calls for any appropriation, 
Governor. I do not remember that it involves the question of 
appropriation at any point. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I was told by one of the clerks that the bill 
appropriating the money asked for here had been referred to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Secretary Baker. That appears in the Congressional Record. 

The Chairman. Not the bill, but the estimates which were sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Shallenbercjer. We are supposed to appropriate the sum 
asked for in this bill, are we not ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know. That is a jurisdictional ques- 
tion and is a House question and not a departmental question. 

The Chairman. The estimates only were sent to the Appropria- 
tions Committee because the Secretary of the Treasury called it a 
deficiency appropriation. I do not know why that was done. I 
have been unable to understand how there could be a deficiency in 
something that did not exist. 

Secretary Baker. I hope the committee will understand that the 
War Department had nothing whatever to do with the reference of 
that estimate to any particular committee. 

The Chairman. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Secretary, most of the questions I wanted to ask 
have already been asked and answered except perhaps two or three. 
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As I understand it, paragraph 5 of section 1 is to maintain all the 
forces provided in this bill ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir ; that is right, Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Wise. That is. the Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the additional forces? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wise. And after the passage of the bill and after these forces 
are called into the service, there will not be any further voluntary 
enlistments. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; that is right, as I understand it; that is to 
say, after this bill goes into effect, the first thing will be to raise by 
volunteering the necessary number of men to complete the National 
Guard and Regular Army at war strength. When that is done,, 
volunteering ceases. 

Mr. Wise. That is, war strength of organizations which are in ex- 
istence now. 

Secretary Baker. War strength of the force to be called as con- 
trasted with peace strength ; and after that volunteering ceases, and 
the wastage in those contingents will be supplied by draft. 

Mr. Wise. In section 2 or section 3 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Section 3 is the one you decided 
to leave in. 

Mr. Wise. They both have the same language, and provide: 

That the enUsted men required to raise and maintain the organizations of the 
Regular Army and to complete and maintain the organizations embodying the 
members of the National Guard drafted into the service of the United States* 
etc., shall be raised by voluntary enlistment. 

Why use the words "shall be maintained by voluntary enlist- 
ment"? 

Secretary Baker. That looks like an inconsistency to me. I do 
not know. 

Gen. Crowder. Because it was intended to let volunteers go to these 
recruit training units, and the volunteering experiment would con- 
tinue as long as it was successful. If it raises the Regular Army 
to war strength and the National Guard to war strength it could 
go on for the purpose of filling these training units. 

Mr. Wise. But if y^ou operate under paragraph 5 of section 1 you 
provide for maintaining all the forces provided in this bill by 
draft, and then in the very next section you provide for maintaining 
the same forces bv volunteer enlistment. Now, under which section 
are you going to operate ? 

Secretary Baker. I think that is inconsistent. The provision of 
paragraph 5 is to draft them. 

Gen. Crowder. Voluntary enlistment as far as practicable and then 
by draft. 

Mr. Wise. But you do not say that. 

Gen. Crowder. It says that in the first section. 

Mr. Wise. In sections 2 and «S, where the language is the same, the 
language is: 

That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the organizations of the 
Regular Army and to complete and maintain the organizations embodying the 
members of the National Guard drafted into the service of the United States, 
at the maximum legal strength as by this act provided, shall be raised by 
voluntary enlistment. 
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Now, it seems to me you have two methods of maintaining those 
organizations.* In one case anybody could volunteer after the Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard had been raised to war strength, 
and under paragraph 5 all volunteering would then cease, and they 
would be maintained by draft. 

Gen. Crowder. I think the inconsistency is more apparent than 
real and arises from considering the verbiage rather than what is 
going to happen in the execution of the act. 

Mr. Wise. It would. mean a good deal as to when volunteering 
under this act would cease. 

Gen. Crowder. Let mse explain the idea that is in mjr head, and 
then see how erroneous it may be. The theory of the bill is that in 
laising the Regular Army and the National Guard to war strength 
it shall be done by volunteering to the extent practicable, and where 
volunteering fails it shall be supplemented by draft. That provi- 
sion seems to be perfectly plain, I suppose, in the mind of everybody. 
Now, let us take the actual execution of the act and suppose the 
volunteering produces all the men necessary to raise the Regular 
Army to war strength and all the men necessary to raise the Na- 
tional Gaurd to war strength, and a surplus. Do you conceive there 
is any objection under this bill to training that surplus in the 
reserve units or the recruit training units so established ? 

Mr. Wise. Where do you say anything in here about doing that? 

Gen. Crowder. I can see no inconsistency. 

Mr. Wise. I understand you could do that, but where is there 
any authority here for it? 

Secretary Baker. If I may interject an answer here, because I 
think I see the daylight in it, the draft, in Judge Crowder's opinion, 
is supplementary to the provisions of section 3, which authorizes 
maintenance by the volunteer system, and the provision of para- 
graph 5 of section 1 is to be regarded as supplementary. 

Mr. Wise. But you have a specific declaration here that it shall be 
maintained in a certain way. 

Secretary Baker. Well, you have two declarations, one is that 
volunteering shall organize and maintain them, and the other is that 
the draft shall do it, so that in Judge Crowder's opinion there is no 
inconsistency, because the draft is regarded as a supplement. 

Gen. Crowder. The real question is whether the law forbids train- 
ing in these recruit training units any surplus produced by volun- 
teering? 

Mr. Wise. My inquiry was as to whether the sections do not con- 
flict. One says they shall be maintained by draft^ and the other says 
that they shall be maintained by voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. Crago. May I make an observation here which I think will 
clear up the matter? The section which is referred to only applies to 
the drafted force of 500,000. 

Mr. Wise. No ; the Secretary says it applies to all the forces. 

Mr. Crago. I think it does not. Then section 2 applies to how the 
Regular Army and the National Guard shall be kept up, and even 
after they are organized. I take it they can volunteer. 

Mr. Wise. The language of the fifth paragraph of the first section 
is " to raise by draft, organize, equip, and officer, as provided in the 
third paragraph of this section." 

92077—17 8 
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Mr. Craoo. And the third paragraph only applies to the 500,000 
men and not to the Begular Army. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. Wise is right about that. If you 
strike out the words inr the fifth paragraph of the first section " in 
addition to and for each of the above forces," that would meet the 
objection, would it not? 

Secretary Baker. I hardly think so. You leave " such forces " in 
below there. 

Gen. Crowt)er. That would not change the meaning of the section 
because of the language which immediately follows, " as he may 
deem necessary for the maintenance of such forces." 

Secretary Baker. . And that applies to all three forces. 

Gen. Crowder. Yes ; that applies to all three forces. 

Mr. Wise. Now, I have one other question : You use the words 
" at the maximum legal strength as by this act provided." What is 
the maximum legal strength of the National Guard provided in this 
act? 

Gen. Crowder. You would have to go to the other act to determine 
that. 

Mr. Wise. But you say as provided in this particular act. 

Gen. Crowder. This act provides for it in this sense that it adopts 
the provisions of another act. It is adopted in this act by adoption 
of the legislative provisions in the national defense act. 

Secretary Baker. I think, Mr. Wise, your question is rather an- 
swered by paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 1 — ^that is, as provided in 
this act. 

Mr. Wise. You think that refers to the other act ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Greene. I think, Mr. Secretary, that in submitting the figures 
that have been made up by Maj. Nolan the record might show about 
how many men it is expected will be included in the force to be 
raised by volunteering — ^that is to say, how many men in addition 
to the men already in there. We are asked occasionally how many 
chances there will be to volunteer before the conscriptive bodies are 
made up, and those figures would give us the answer. The questions 
that have been asked, going into the details of the bill, it seems to me, 
have covered the ground very thoroughly. I myself heartily favor 
the principle and policy of the bill, and I think if T ask no more 
questions I will be helping that much to expedite the business. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. There is only one question I want to ask : What is 
the proportion of brigadier generals in the line as compared with 
the brigadier generals of the staff? 

Gen. Crowder. In the staff there are 3 major generals and 7 briga- 
dier generals, while in the line that are 22 brigadier generals. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. If two brigadier generals of the staff become major 
generals of the senior grade, how many brigadier generals of the 
line would become major generals of the senior grade? 

Gen. Crowder. The answer would be different for every month 
of the year, because a man automatically takes his rank. Sometimes 
the number advantaged would be of the line brigadier generals and 
sometimes it would be the staff. You can not answer that, except 
for the immediate present. To-day there would be two staff generals 
advantaged by the act. Then for the next two or three appScations 
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of the act the larger percentage of generals advantaged by the act 
would be from the line, and then there would be a recurrence back. 

Mr. NiCHOUJS. I want to ask you something aside from the bill. 
Of course the Army is going to need a great manjr horses and n^ules 
and animals of that kmd. Who buys those animals? They are 
bought by the Quartermaster's Department, I suppose. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Will there be any provision made, or does the de- 
partment contemplate any by which a man who is too old to render 
military service in the Army, but who has had 20 years' experience in 
buying horses, would have an opportunity to serve his country in 
the purchase of stock? 

Secretary Baker. There have been some men admitted to the 
Officers' Reserve Corps in the Quartermasters' Department solely be- 
cause of their expertness in the buying of horses. 

Ml'. NicHOLLS. Men without any military training? 

Secretary Baki». Yes. 

Mr. N1CHOLI.S. I have received several letters from horsemen in 
my country. 

Secretary Baker. A former Member of Congress, for instance, 
who is very expert in the matter of horses, has rendered very valu- 
able assistance to the department in the procuring of good horses and 
getting valuable breeding animals for the Government. He is anx- 
ious to be in the Quartermaster's Reserve Corps so he can give his 
time to it. ' 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. I suppose he would be given a commission or some 
grade. 

Secretary Baker. He would be if taken in. 
• Mr. NicHOLLS. I wanted to.be able to answer some letters from 
people who wanted to render some service. 

Secretary Baker. Tell them to apply to the Reserve Corps of the 
^Quartermaster's Department. 

Thereupon, at 1 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, April 11, 1917, at 10 o'clock a. m. 



House of Representattves, 

CoM3IITTEE ON MlLITART AfFAIRS, 

Washington^ D. C, April 11^ 1917, 

The committee met in executive and confidential session at 10 
(»'clock a. m., Hon. S. Hubert Dent, jr. (chairman), presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKEE, SECEETAEY OF WAE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY BEIG. GEN. ENOCH H. CEOWDEE, JUDGE 
ADVOCATE GENEEAL; MAJ. DENNIS E. NOLAN AND UAJ. P. E. 
PIEECE, GENEEAL STAFF COEPS— Eesumed. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that pur- 
suant to the discussion we had yesterday, I asked the War College 
Division to restudy the question of the possibility of bringing in the 
additional increments of the Regular Army in order to enlarge the 
number of places available to volunteers; and I have this morning 
received a restudy of that in which^ with some explanation of the 
reasons for the original opinion, the War College is of opinion that 
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it would be wise to add the entire five increments to the Regular 
Ariny, which, of course, would jnake three additional increments or 
increase the number of availabte places for volunteers by about 
75,000. 

Mr. Caldwell. Making a total of 287,000 instead of 203,401 ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwei^l. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, I have here in 
front of me a memorandum handed me by Gen. Mann, which, I 
think, ought to be put in the record at this point, which shows that 
the peace strength of the entire National Guard amounts to 408,800, 
and that the war strength, if enlisted to its full force, would be 
641,600, making a total, if the recognized forces of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard were brought up to full war strength, of 
828,000 men. 

Secretary Baker. That would include the 11 additional incre- 
ments. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, that would bring the Regular Army 
up to approximately 287,000 men ? 

Secretary Baker. Approximately ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kj^hn. And then you say you intend to call for 336,000 Na- 
tional Guardsmen ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. That would give you 623,000, or 9,000 more than you 
said you would want when you first appeared before the committee ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Secretary, then this letter is the result of you 
told me after the hearing yesterday, when we talked about the 
matter? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

April 11, 1917. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Statement sho icing strength of National Guard under section 62 of the a^t of 

June 3, 1916. 

1. EnUsted strength: 

Number of Senators and Representatives, 531X800 424,800 

Additional for District of Columbia, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Alaska, and Canal Zone 9,000 
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\ 433, 800 
Deduct for Naval Militia, sec. 117, act of June 3, 1916 25, 000 

Total 408, 800 

2. Organizations at peace strength : 

Commissioned officers 22, 800 

Enlisted men 408, 800 

Aggregate 431, 600 

3. Organizations raised to maximum statutory strength : 

Commissioned officers 22, 800 

Enlisted men 614, 800 

Aggregate 641, 600 

Wm. a. Mann, 
Brigadier General, General Staff, Chief of Militia Bureau. 
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The Chairman. Have you anything further to suggest, Mr. Secre- 
tary ? • 

Secretary Baker. There is only one other thing : There has been 
some question raised as to just what was done in Great Britain oa 
the subject of conscription, and Gen. Crowder has kindly found for 
me the military-service act of the British Government, and I would 
like to read perhaps just enough of it to make the question clear. 

Mr. Caldweix. How much of it is there? 

Secretary Baker. It is not very long; only two or three pages. 

Mr. Kahn. I think we would like to hear it. 

Mr. Caldwell. The only thing I had in mind was whether or not 
it would not be well to put the entire act in the record. 

Secretary Baker. I understood that to be the purport of yout 
question. 

Mr. Gordon. Is that the latest act which they h^ve passed? The 
first act was passed in January, 1916, and the last act was enacted 
in May. 

Secretarv Baker. My impression is that this is the act of January, 
1916. " ' 

Gen. Crowder. This is the act which set in force the conscription 
in 1916. It is the first of the acts. We have not the series of acts 
here. 

Secretary Baker. On the back of the act appears the indorsement. 
'" Ordered bv the House of Commons to be drawn on the 6th day oi 
January, 1916." 

Mr. Gordon. That was the original act. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And it has been considerably amended since 
then. 

Secretary Baker (reading) : 

Be it enacted, etc.j as follows: 

1. (1) Every male British subject who — 

(a) on th'j fifteenth day of August, nineteen hundred and fifteen, was ordi- 
narily resident in Great Britain, and had attained the age of eighteen years 
and had not attained the age of forty-one years ; and 

(6) on tlio second day of November, nineteen hundred and fifteen, was un- 
married or was a widower without any child dependent on him — 

shall, unless he either is within the exceptions set out in the first schedule to 
this act, or iias attained the age of forty-one years before the appointed date, 
be deemed as from the appointed date to have been duly enlisted in His Maj- 
esty's regular forces for general service with the colours or in the reserve for 
the period of the war, and to have been forthwith transferred to the reserve. 

Mr. NicHOLLs. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt you a moment? 
You will remember we were discussing yesterday the use of the word 
" war," and I notice that this act uses the word " war." 

Secretary Baker. Yes. The schedule of omission comprises, sum- 
marily: 

1. Men ordinarily resident in His Majesty's dominions abroad, or resident 
in Great Britain for the purpose only of their education or for some other 
special purpose. 

2. Members of His Majesty's regular or reserve forces or of the forces raised 
by the governments of His Majesty's dominions, and members of the territorial 
force who are liable for foreign service or who are, in the opinion of the army 
council, not suited for foreign service. 

3. Men serving in the navy or the Royal Marines or who, though not serving 
in the navy or Royal Marines, are recommended for exception by the Ad- 
miralty. 
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4. Men in holy oMers or regular ministers of any religious denomination. 

5. Men who have left or been discharged from the naval or military service 
of the Grown in consequence of disablement or ill health (including officers 
who have ceased to hold a commission in consequence of disablement or ill 
health) and, subject to any provision which may hereafter be made by Parlia- 
ment, men who have been discharged from the naval or military service of the 
Crown on the termination of their period of service. 

6. Men who hold a certificate of exemption under this act for the time being 
in force (other than a certificate of exemption from combatant service only), 
or who have offered themselves for enlistment and been rejected since the 
fourteenth day of August, nineteen hundred and fifteen. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The second schedule, Mr. Secretary, shows 
the constitution of the tribunal in which this is administered, and 
that is the question I asked you about. ^ 

Secretary Baker. Shall I read the second schedule? 

Mr. SHAMiENBi»GER. That is the one I asked you about yesterday. 

Secretary Baker. I will give you the substance of it, and will ask 
you, Governor, to follow me and see if I leave out anything that 
ought to be in: 

There shall be a military-service ttlbunal for each local registration district 
under the national registration act of 1915 in Great Britain, or for any divi- 
sion of any such district which may be adopted for the purpose by the regis- 
tration authority of the district, consisting of such persons, not less than 5 
and not exceeding 25 in number, as may be appointed for the purpose by that 
authority. 

2. There shall be appeal tribunals, acting within such areas as His Majesty 
may appoint, consisting of such persons as may be appointed for the purpose 
by His Majesty. 

3. Tribunals may act through committees appointed by them, consisting 
wholly or partly of members of the tribunal, 

Mr. Shallenberger. The act I have before me says there shall 
be a local tribunal. It does not say a military tribunal at all. 

Secretary Baker. It says a military-service tribunal in the act I 
have. There are two other provisions: 

There shall be a central tribunal for Great Britain consisting of such persons 
as may be appointed for the purpose by His Majesty. , 

5. His Majesty may, by order in council, make regulations with resi)ect to 
the constitution, functions, and procedure of the military-service tribunals, 
the appeal tribunals, and the central tribunals; and, so far as provision is not 
made for procedure by those regulations, the procedure of the tribunal shall 
be such as may be determined by the tribunal. 

Then there are two brief sentences on the subject of appeal : 

1. Any person aggrieved by the decision of the military-service tribunal and 
any person generally or specially authorized to appeal from the decision of 
that tribunal by the army council may appeal against the decision of the 
military-service tribunal to the appeal tribunal of the area. 

2. Any person aggrieved by the decision of an appeal tribunal, and any per- 
son generally or specially authorized to appeal from the decision of that tri- 
bunal by the Army council, may, by leave of the appeal tribunal, appeal to the 
central tribunal. 

Mr. Shallenberger. In the copy I have before me in every case 
whf^re you have read "military service tribunal" this says "local 
tribunal." 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, did you read all the subsequent acts 
to the act of January, 1916 ? 

Secretary Baker. That is the only one I have, Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon. There have been two subsequent acts — one of Janu- 
ary 27, 1916, and, then, one enacted in May. 
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The Chairman. Suppose we put both of them in the record. 

Secretary Baker. Gov. Shallenberger has copies of both of them, 
and I will ask. him to submit them for the record, because this is the 
only copy the War Department has, so far as I know. 

(The papers referred to follow:) 

great BRITAIN. 

MnjTAET SeevIce Acts, 1916. 

(5 and 6 Geo. 5, c. 104.) 

AN ACT To make provision with respect to Military Service in connexion witli the 

present war. [27th January ldl6.] 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 
1. — (1) Every male British subject who — 

(a) on the fifteenth day of August nineteen hundr^ and fifteen, was ordi- 
narily resident in Great Britain, and had attained the age of eighteen 
years and had not attained the age of forty-one years ; and 
(6) on the second day of Njovember nineteen hundred and fifteen was un- 
married or was a widower without any child dependent on him ; 
shall, unless he either is within the exceptions set out in the First Schedule to 
this Act, or has attained the age of forty-one years before the appointed date, 
be deemed as from the appointed date to have been duly enlisted in His 
Majesty's regular forces for general service with the colours or in the reserve 
for the period of the war, and to have been forthwith transferred to the reserve. 

(2) The Army Act (with the exception of section ninety-six thereof, which 
relates to the claim of masters to apprentices) and the Reserve Forces Acts, 
1882 to 1907, and any orders and regulations made thereunder, shall apply 
accordingly to any man who is so deemed to have been enlisted and transferred 
to the reserve; and if any question arises in any legal proceeding imder any of 
those Acts, orders, or regulations whether any man is a man who is under this 
section deemed to have been enlisted and transferred to the reserve or not, 
the court may require the man to give evidence on the question, and if satis- 
factory evidence is not given to the contrary the man shall be deemed to have 
been so enlisted and transferred ; 

Provided that — 

(a) where the question, whether a man is a man who, under this section Is 
deemed to have been enlisted and transferred to the reserve or not, is raised 
on proceedings in respect of an offence alleged to have been committed by the 
man as a member of the reserve whilst he was a member of the reserve In pur- 
suance of the transfer under this Act, or in respect of any alleged failure to 
comply with any order calling him Up from the reserve for permanent service, 
that question shall be decided only on proceedings before a civil court ; and 

(6) no such proceedings shall be instituted except during the continuance of 
the present war and a period of six months thereafter ; and 

(c) a man who Ls deemed to have been enlisted and transferred to the reserve 
under this section shall not be liable to suffer death in respect of failure to obey 
an order calling him up from the reserve for permanent service. 

(3) Provision shall be made under section twenty of the Reserve Forces Act, 
1882, for information being obtained from men who are transferred to the 
reserve under this section as to preference for naval service, and the Admiralty 
shall have the first call on such men In case their services are needed for that 
purpose. 

(4) I'hls section shall apply to any male British subject who, since the 
fifteenth day of August nineteen hundred and fifteen, has become or hereafter 
becomes ordinarily resident In Great Britain In the same manner as It applies 
to a male British subject who was ordinarily resident In Great Britain on the 
fifteenth day of August nineteen hundred and fifteen, with the substitution in 
the case of a man becoming so resident after the appointed date of the thirtieth 
day after he has become so resident for the appointed date. 

2. — (1) An application may be made at any time before the appointed date 
to the Local Tribunal established under this Act by or In respect of any man 
for the Issue to him of a certificate of exemption from the provisions of this 
Act— 
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(a) on the ground that it is expedient in the national interests that he should, 
instead of being employed in military service, be engaged in other 
work in which he is habitually engaged or in ^yhich he wishes to be 
engaged or, if he is being educated or trained for any work, tha:t he 
should continue to be so educated or trained ; or 

(h) on the ground that serious hardship would ensue, if the man were called 
up for Army Service, owing to his exceptional financial or business 
obligations or domestic position ; or 

(c) on the ground of ill-health or infirmity; or 

(d) on the ground of a conscientious objection to the undertaking of com- 

batant service; 
and the Local Trilnnial, if they consider the grounds of the application estab- 
lished, shall grant such a certificate. 

The Local Tribunal may allow an application to be made after the appointed 
date in any case in which it is shown to their satisfaction that the failure to 
make the application within the required time has arisen owing to the absence 
of the applicant abroad, or owing to any other cause which appears to the 
tribunal to afford a reasonable ground for allowing the application to be so 
made. 

(2) Certificates of exemption from the provisions of this Act may also be 
granted by any Government Department, after consultation with the Army 
Council, to men, or classes or bodies of men, in the service or employment of 
that Department, or, in cases where it appears to the department that certifi- 
cates can be more conveniently granted by the department than by the Local 
Tribunal, to men or classes or bodies of men who are employed or engaged or 
qualified for employment or engagement in any work which is certified by the 
Department to be work of national importance and whose exemption comes 
within the sphere of the Department. 

If any question arises whether any person or body of persons is to be treated 
as a Government Department, or as a separate Government Department, for 
the purpose of this provision, or whether any exemption comes within the 
sphere of one Department or another, the question shall be referred to the 
Treasury, and the decision of the Treasury thereon shall be final for the pur- 
poses of this section. 

Where a certificate is granted by a Government Department to a class or 
body of men, regulations made under this Act with respect to the constitution, 
functions and procedure of Local Tribunals may provide for the grant of indi- 
vidual certificates to men belonging to that body or class by Local Tribunals in 
such cases and subject to such provisions as may be prescribed by the 
regulations. 

(3) Any certificate of exemption may be absolute, conditional, or temporary, 
as the authority by whom it was granted think best suited to the case, and also 
in the case of an application on conscientious grounds, may take the form of 
an exemption from combatant service only, or may be conditional on the appli- 
cant being engaged in some work which in the opinion of the Tribunal dealing 
with the case is of national importance: 

Provided that a certificate granted on the ground of the continuance of edu- 
cation or training, or on the ground of exceptional financial or business obliga- 
tions or domestic position, shall be a conditional or temporary certificate only. 

No certificate of exemption shall be conditional upon a person to whom it is 
granted continuing in or entering into employment under any specified employer 
or in any specified place or establishment. 

(4) Where a conditional certificate is granted the conditions upon which it is 
granted shall be stated on the certificate. 

(5) Any Government Department may direct that any certificates granted by 
or on behalf of that Department before the appointed date as to employment 
on work for war purposes may be treated as certificates of exemption for the 
purposes of this Act. 

(6) Where a certificate of exemption is destroyed, missing, or defaced, the 
authority by whom it was granted shall, upon the application of the man to 
whom it was granted and upon payment of a fee of a shilling, issue a duplicate 
of the certificate to him. 

(7) The Local Tribunal, Appeal Tribunal, and Central Tribunal shall be con- 
stituted in accordance with the provisions of the Second Schedule to this Act, 
and any decision of the Local Tribunal or Appeal Tribunal shall be subject to 
appeal as provided in that Schedule. 
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3. — (1) A certificate of exemption may be reviewed or renewed at any time 
by the Local Tribunal or the Government Department, as may be directed by 
regulations made under this Act with respect to the constitution, functions and 
procedure of Local Tribunals, on the application either of the holder of the 
certificate or of any person generally or specially authorised for the purpose by 
the Army Council, and may be withdraw^n or varied if the authority by whom 
the certificate is reviewed are of opinion that, in the circumstances of the case, 
the certificate should be withdrawn or varied. 

(2) It shall be the duty of any man holding a conditional certificate, if the 
conditions on which the certificate was granted are no longer satisfied, to give 
notice to the authority mentioned In the certificate that the conditions are no 
longer satisfied ; and If he falls without reasonable cause or excuse to do so, he 
shall be liable on summary c(mvlction to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. 

(3) Where a certificate of exemption ceases to be In force owing to the with- 
drawal of the certificate or the failure to comply with the conditions on which 
the certificate w^as granted or the expiration of the time for which the cer- 
tificate was granted, the man to whom the certificate was granted shall, as from 
the expiration of two months after the date on which the certificate so ceases 
to be in force, be deemed to have been enlisted and transferred to the reserve 
in the same manner as if no such certificate had been gi'anted unless In the 
meantime the man has obtained a renewal of his certificate. 

(4) If for the purpose of obtaining exemption for himself or any other persdn, 
or for the purpose of obtaining the renewal, variation, or withdrawal of a cer- 
tificate of exemption, any person makes any false statement or faLse representa- 
tion, he shall be liable on summary conviction to Imprisonment for a term hot 
exceeding six months with or without hard labour. 

(5) Where an application has been made by or in respect of any man for a 
certificate of exemption or for a renewal of such a certificate, he shall not be 
called up for service with the colours until the application has been finally 
disposed of. 

4. This Act may be cited as the Military Service Act, 1916, and shall come 
Into operation on such day as His Majesty may fix by proclamation, not being 
more than fourteen days after the passing thereof. 

The appointed date for the purposes of this Act shall be the twenty-first day 
after the day on which this Act comes into operation. 

Schedules. 

first schedule — exceptions. 

1. Men ordinarily resident In His Majesty's Dominions abroad, or resident 
in Great Britain for the purpose only of their education or for some other 
special purpose. 

2. Members of His Majesty's regular or reserve forces, or of the forces 
raised by the Governments of His Majesty '^ Dominions, and members of the 
Territorial Force who are liable for foreign service or who are, In the opinion 
of the Army Council, not suited for foreign service. 

3. Men serving In the Navy, or ttie Royal Marines, or who, though not serv- 
ing in the Navy or Royal Marines, are recommended for exception by the 
Admiralty. 

4. Men in holy orders or regular ministers of any religious denomination. 

5. Men who have left or been discharged from the naval or military service 
of the Crown in consequence of disablement or ill-health (including officers 
who have ceased to hold a commission in consequence of disablement or ill- 
health), and, subject to any provision which may hereafter be made by Par- 
liament, men who have been discharged from the naval or military service of 
the Crown on the termination of their period of service. 

6. Men who hold a certificate of exemption under this Act for the time being 
in force (other than a certificate of exemption from combatant service only), 
or who have offered themselves for enlistment and been rejected since the 
fourteenth day of August nineteen hundred and fifteen. 

SECOND SCHEDULE — CONSTITUTION OF TRIBUNALS. 

1. There shall be a Local Tribunal for each local registration district under 
the National Registration Act, 1915, In Great Britain, or for any division of 
any such district which may be adopted for the purpose by the registration 
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authority of the district, consisting of such persons, not less than five and not 
exceeding twenty-five in number, as may be appointed for the purpose by that 
authority. 

2. There shall be Appeal Tribunals, acting within such areas as His Majesty 
may appoint, consisting of such persons as may be appointed for the pui'pose 
by His Majesty. 

3. Tribunals may act through committees appointed by them, consisting of 
members of the tribunal. 

4. There shall be a Central Tribunal for Great Britain consisting of sucli 
pelrsons as may be apjwinted for the purjwse by His Majesty. 

5. His Majesty may by Order in Council make regulations with respect to 
the constitution, functions and procedure of the Local Tribunals, the Appeal 
Tribunals and the Central Tribunal; and, so far as provision is not -natle for 
procedure by those regulations, the procedure of the tribunal shall be such as 
may be determined by the tribunal. 

Regulations made undey this provision shall contain instructions to the 
Local and Appeal Tribunals given with a view to securing uniformity 'f de- 
cision and practice amongst the several tribunals. 

Any Order in Council under this provision may be revoked or viiri^?! l)y any 
subsequent Order in Council and any regulations made under any su?li Order 
shall, as soon as may be, be presented to Parliament. 

♦6. -If any difiiculty arises with respect to the constitution of Local Tri])iinrtls, 
or otherwise in relation to the operation of this Act with respect to Local 
Tribunals, tlie Local Government Board, or, as respects Scotland, the Secretary 
for Scotland, may make any appointment and do anything which appears to 
them necessary or expedient for the establishment of those tribunals or for 
securing the full operation of this Act with respect to those tribunals. 

APPEAL. 

1. Any person aggrievwl by the decision of a Local Tribunal, and any person 
generally or specially authorised to appeal from the decision of that tribunal 
by the Army Council, may appeal against the decision of a Local Tribunal, to the 
Appeal Tribunal of the area. 

2. Any person aggrieved by the decision of an Appeal Tribunal, and any per- 
son generally or specially authorised to appeal from the decision of that tri- 
bunal by the Army Council, may, by leave of the Appeal Tribunal, appeal to the 
Central Tribunal. 

^IiLiTARY Service Act. 1916 

(SESSION 2) 

(6 and 7 Geo. 5 c. 15.) 

AN ACT To make further provision with respect to Military Service during the present 

War. [25th May 1916]. 

Be it enacted by the King's most Ex(!ellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1. — (1) Every male British subject who has at any time since the fourteenth 
day of August nineteen hundred and fifteen been, or for the time being is, 
ordinarily resident In Great Britain, and who for the time being has attained 
the age of eighteen years and has not attained the age of forty-one years, shall, 
unless he either Is for the time being within the exceptions set out In the First 
Schedule to the Military Service Act, 1916 (In this Act referred to as the prin- 
cipal Act), as amended by this Act or any subsequent enactment, or has attained 
the age of forty-one years before the appointed date, be deemed as from the 
appointed date to have been duly enlisted In his Majesty's regular forces for 
general service with the colours or In the reserve for the period of the war, and 
to have been forthwith transferred to the reserve : 

Provided that steps shall be taken to prevent so far as possible the sending 
of men to serve abroad before they attain the age of nineteen. 

The appointed date shall, as respects men who come within the operation of 
this section on the passage of this Act, be the thirtieth day after the date of 
the passing of this Act, and. as respects men who come within the operation of 
tills section after the passing of this Act, be the thirtieth day after the date on 
which they so come within the operation of this section. 
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(2) All the provisions of the principal Act, as amended by this Act, with the 
eirception of those defining the appointed date, shall, so far as applicable, ex- 
tend to men to whom this section applies in the same manner as to men to 
whom section one of that Act applied. 

(3) Subsection (4) of section one of the principal Act is hereby repealed. 

2. During the continuance of the present war, subsection (1) of section 
eighty-seven of the Army Act, and subsection (5) of section nine of the Terri- 
torial and Reserve Forces Act, 1007 (which relate to prolongation of service in 
certain cases), shall have effect as if after the words "not exceeding twelve 
months " where they occur in those subsections respectively there were inserted 
the words " or in the case of men whose time for discharge occurs before the 
end of the present war not exceeding the duration of the war." 

Provided that this section shall not apply in the case of men who when their 
tijne for discharge occurs have served a period of twelve years or more and have 
attained the age of forty-one years. 

3. (1) Paragraph five of the First Schedule to the principal Act shall cease 
to have effect so far as it relates to men who have been discharged from the 
naval or military sei'vice of the Crown on the termination of their period of 
service : 

Provided that where a man is transferred to the reserve in pursuance of the 
principal Act, or this Act, he shall, if he has been so discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the Crown as a warrant officer or non-commissioned officer, be 
restored to the military rank which he held immediately before the termination 
of his military service. 

(2) Paragraph six of the First Schedule to the principal Act shall, on the 
first day of September ntoeteen hundred and sixteen, cease to apply to a 
man who has offered himself for enlistment and been rejected since the four- 
teenth day of August, nineteen hundred and fifteen, if the Army Council are 
satisfied that he should again present himself for medical examination, and 
send him written notice to that effect before the first mentioned date. 

(3) Subsection (5) of section two of the principal Act shall have effect as 
if the words " before the appointed "date " were omitted therefrom. 

4.-(l) Where a decision of a local tribunal has been varied on appeal to the 
appeal tribunal, any certificate of exemption granted in pursuance thereof 
shall be reviewed or renewed only by the appeal tribunal by whom the decision 
has been varied, or by such other appeal tribunal as may be provided by regu- 
lations, on an application made direct to that tribunal, and the provisions of the 
principal Act as to the review or renewal of certificates of exemption shall ap- 
ply accordingly. 

(2) A certificate of exemption may be granted under the principal Act sub- 
ject to the condition that the certificate shall not be renewable or open to varia- 
tion except on an application made with the leave of the tribunal on whose 
decision the certificate has been so granted, and, unless leave is so given, the 
provisions of the principal Act as to the renewal or variation of certificates 
shall not apply to a certificate granted subject to such a condition. 

The decision of the tribunal granting or refusing leave under this provision 
shall be final. 

(3) It is hereby declared that the power to grant special certificates of ex- 
emption in the case of an application on conscientious grounds under subsec- 
tion (3) of section two of the principal Act is additional to and not in dero- 
gation of the general power conferred by that Act to grant an absolute, condi- 
tional, or temporary certificate in such cases. 

(4) Paragraph six of the Second Schedule to the principal Act shall have 
effect as if for the expression " local tribunal " wherever that expression occurs 
there were substituted the word "tribunal." 

(5) Regulations made under the Second Schedule to the principal Act may 
provide for permitting the rehearing of a case by a tribunal in cases speci- 
fied in the regulations. 

5. The provisions in subsection (3) of section two of the principal Act that 
no certificate of exemption shall be conditional upon a person to whom it is 
granted continuing in t)r entering into employment under any siiecified employer 
or in any specified place or establishment, shall not api)ly to a certificate of ex- 
emption granted on the ground of a conscientious objection to the undertaking 
of combatant service. 

6. Subsection (3) of section three of the principal Act shall as respects cer- 
tificates which cease to be in force after the date of the passing of this Act, 
apply only in the case of men who have been engaged in an occupation certified 
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by a government department to be work of national importance, and who were 
engaged in such an occupation before the fifteenth day of August, nineteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, and in the case of men whose conditions of employment have 
been subject to the provisions of section seven of the Munitions of War Act, 
1915, as amended by any subsequent enactment, and who were in the same em- 
ployment or engaged In the same or similar occupation before the fifteenth day 
of August, nineteen hundred and fifteen, and in all other cases the subsection 
shall be construed as if " two weeks *' were substituted for " two months " 
and as if the words " unless in the meantime the man has made an application 
for a renewal of his certificate " were substituted for the words " unless in th© 
meantime the man has obtained a renewal of his certificate." 

7. Regulations made under the Second Schedule to the principal Act shall 
provide for the establishment of professional committees to deal with claims 
for exemption made by duly qualified medical practitioners; and any applica- 
tion made by such a medical practitioner on any ground, other than that of 
conscientious objection, for a certificate of exemption shall be referred by the 
tribunal to whom it is made to such a committee In accordance with those 
regulations ; and the recommendation of the committee on the application shall 
be binding on any tribunal constituted under the principal Act. 

8. Nothing In this or the principal Act shall operate so as to render liable to 
military service any person who has at any time since the beginning of the war, 
been a prisoner of war, captured or Interned by the enemy, and has been re- 
leased or exchanged. 

9. During the continuance of the present war section one hundred and fifty- 
three of the Army Act and section seventeen of the Reserve Forces Act, 1882 
(which relate to offences In connexion with deserters and absentees), shall have 
effect as though the following provision were Inserted at the end of each of those 
sections : 

" For the purposes of this section a person shall be deemed to have knowledge 
unless he proves that he had not knowledge." 

and it. is hereby declared that, in the application of any provisions of those 
Acts to men who are deemed to have been enlisted and transferred to the re- 
serve In pursuance of the principal Act or this Act, the expression ** court of 
surnmary jurisdiction " as respects Scotland includes any magistrate or magis- 
trates, by whatever name called, officiating under the provisions of any general 
or local Police Act. 

10. — (1) Every man who holds a certificate of exemption granted under the 
principal Act shall, if required by a constable or by any person who has author- 
ity for the purpose from the Army Council, produce his certificate or give par- 
ticulars as to ^the authority by which the certificate was granted and the 
grounds on which it was granted. 

If any man fails to comply with this provision or gives particulars which 
are false in any material respect, he shall In respect of each offence be liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds or to Imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three months. 

(2) If any person alters or tampers with a certificate of exemption granted 
under the principal Act, or personates or falsely represents himself to be a 
person to whom such a certificate has been granted, or Improperly allows any 
other person to have possession of any such certificate issued for his use alone, 
he shall be liable on summary conviction to Imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months. 

11. Notices served for the purposes of the principal Act or this Act shall not 
be deemed to be Invalid on the grpund only that they were served before the 
Act came into operation or before the man in respect of whom they are served 
became a member of the reserve. 

12. The Army Council may make arrangements, to take effect during the 
continuance of the present war, for the transfer to the reserve of any member 
of the regular forces or for the temporary demobilization of any member of 
the territorial force, notwithstanding anything in any Act or in the terms of 
his enlistment, in cases where the transfer or demobilization appears expedient 
in the general interests of the country and the Army Council are satisfied that 
it can be effected under conditions which will render the man transferred or 
demobilized immediately available for service in the case of military necessity : 

Provided that during such period of transfer or demobilization the man 
shall not be subject to military discipline. 
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13. The first proviso to section one of the Army (Transfers) Act, 1915 
(which provides for the maintenance of the rate of pay of a soldier transferred 
to a corps not of the same arm or branch of the service as the corps in which 
he was serving), shall not have effect in. cases in which the Army Council 
direct that that proviso shall not apply. 

14. (1) During the continuance of the present war, notwithstanding any- 
thing in section seven of the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, the 
orders and regulations for the government and discipline of the territorial force 
made under that section — 

{a) may authorize a man of the territorial force when belonging to one corps 
to be transferred without his consent to another corps, and may 
authorize a man of the territorial force to be posted without his con- 
sent to a battalion or other body of the regular forces included in the 
corps to which he belongs or is transferred ; and 
(h) in the case of an officer or man in the territorial force who is liable to 
service outside the United Kingdom may, for the purposes of such 
service, and notwithstanding anything in any instrument defining the 
conditions of such service, authorize the drafting of any such officer 
or man to any unit of the territorial force within the corps to which 
he belongs or to which he may be transferred ; 
and those orders and regulations shall also provide for the maintenance of the 
rate of pay of a man who is transferred without his consent to a different arm 
or branch of the service except in cases in which it appekrs undesirable to the 
Army Council that the rate of pay should be so maintained. 

(2) This section shall affect officers or men of the territorial force notwith- 
standing that they were commissioned, enlisted, or re-engaged before the 
date of any order or regulation under this section. 

15. During the continuance of the present war section nine of the Terri- 
torial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, shall be construed as authorizing corps to 
be formed for more than one county. 

16. Where an officer or man of the territorial force has, before or after 
the passing of this Act, accepted liability to serve in any place out of the 
United Kingdom, that liability shall continue, notwithstanding anything in the 
conditions of service, during the continuance of the present war, unless the 
competent military authority, as defined for the purposes of Part II. of the 
Army Act, otherwise direct. 

17. (1) This Act may be cited as the Military Service Act, 191 

2), and the principal Act and this Act shall be read together, and may 

together as the Military Service Acts, 1916; and the 'territorial and 

Forces Act, 1907, and this Act (so far as they relate to the territorial force) 
may be cited together as the Territorial Force Acts, 1907 ahd 1916. 

(2) The enactments specified in the Schedule to this Act are hereby repealed 
to the extent mentioned in the third column of tlmt Schedule. 

Schedule. 



Session and 
chapter. 



5 & 6 Geo. 5. c. 104. 



Short title. 



The Military Serv- 
ice Act, 1916. 



Extent of repeal. 



Subsection (4) of section one; the words 
"before the appointed date" in subsec- 
tion (5) of section two; the words "and 
subject to any provision which may 
hereafter be made by Parliament, men 
who have been discharged from'-^the 
naval or militarjr service of the Crown 
on the termination of tJieir period of 
service " in paragraph five of the First 
Schedule; and the word "local" wher- 
ever it occurs before the word "tribu- 
nals" in paragraph six of theJSecond 
Schedule. 
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Mr. CaiiDWell. Mr. Secretary, referring again to the number of 
men, as I miderstand it, your present suggestion is that instead of 
203,401 of the Begular Army you expect to call the full amount of 
287,000? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caij>well. And then you expect to take 336,000 of the 
National Guard and then you want 500,000 additional xmder this 
draft system, making a total of 1,123,000 men. Now, do you not 
expect that that will cause an increase in the authorization of money 
so that we wil have to increase the amount proportionately? 

Secretary Baker. It may be necessary to make some increases, 
but I think probably not serious ones. 

Mr. CAM>wELii. I just wanted to call your attention particularly 
to that. 

Secretary Baker. It does increase the number, but Maj. Pierce can 
answer that question better than I. 

Mr. CaldweUj. The officer who has charge of that question ought 
to take that into cqnsideration. 

Secretary Baker. Of course, these estimates are made upon the 
mo^ general basis as, for instance, reverting to the illustration which 
1 used yesterday, the travel for the Army. It is assumed that the 
major part of the Army will be assembled on the Atlantic coast. 
For instance, in order to get some basis of forecasting the possible 
expenditure, an avearge of $24 per man, to get him from wherever 
he is to the Atlantic coast, is assumed as the basis of travel. They 
had to be exceedingly indefinite. 

Mr. Kahn. Section 4 of the first paragraph provides, however, 
that you may call for another 500,000 men. 

Secretary Baker. No attempt is made in these estimates to provide 
for that force. The purpose of including that was simply to show 
that this is a system adapted to the repeated production of large 
units of substantially the same size. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Kahn, right in connection with that paragraph, if 
I am correct about it, that says he may call for 500,000, and the other 
paragraph which calls out the first 500,000 says that the President 
may call that many or such parts as he may deem necessary. Under 
that language would he not have to call the full 500,000? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. 

Mr. Wise. Ought not that to be changed ? 

Secretary Baker. I think not, Mr. Wise. My understanding of 
that is that the first provision giving the President the power to call 
out such part of the 500,000 as he deems necessary is intended to 
mean that the power need not be exercised at one moment. 

Mr. Wise. That is what I understood; but the next paragraph, 
which calls for the second increment, does not provide that. 

Secretary Baker. I think it is implied that he may call it out in 
the same way; that is, partially at a time if deemed wise. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Secretary, would not this change in figures under 
the amendment no wproposed to the original policy by the War 
College make necessary a new statement of figures by Maj. Nolan as 
to the number of the aggregate that would be still left open for 
volunteering ? 

Secretary Baker. That is included in the number given by Maj. 
Nolan this fnorning in answer to Mr. Caldwell. 
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Maj. Nolan. That refers particularly to the National Guard. 
The original statement made by the Secretary of 614,000 in both 
the Regular Army and the National Guard falls this morning. The 
statement as modified yesterday was only for one increment, whereas 
this includes all the increments. 

Mr. Greene. What I meant was that you will remember that I 
asked that there be inserted in the record, after you had had an 
opportunity to figure it out, how many men, in order to raise it to 
the figures understood yesterday, would be obtained by volunteering, 
in addition to those already in the service, either in the Regular 
Army or the National Guard. Now, these amended figures doubtless 
will change those figures. 

Maj. Nolan. Yes; I will insert that when we come to that point. 

Mr. MoRiN. Mr. Secretary, would you be willing to have an 
amendment added to the exepiption clause to exempt boys who are 
still going to high schools and colleges ? 

Secretary Bakeb. No, sir ; I think that would be unwise. 

Mr. MoRiN. Do you not think by raising the maximun; age for the 
draft to 30 you could make up for what you might lose in that way ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes ; but you would do two things which I think 
would be unwise. You would invade the field of industry and skilled 
workmen in your inclusion from 25 to 30 in a way that would 
further dislocate the industry of the country; and, in the second 
place, you would give a privilege to the boys whose parents are able 
to send them to school as against boys whose parents are not able to 
send them to school, and I think that privilege ought not to be ex- 
tended, as much as I believe in education as a national asset. 

Mr. MoRiN. I have had a great many people in my district come to 
see me personally about this question, and there are a lot of boys 
whose parents are struggling to give them their last year in high 
school or in college, and they have come to me and appealed to me 
and said, " We would be proud to see*our boys go out to fight for our 
country, but we have been struggling all our lives to give them an 
education, and this is taking away from them the last year of their 
education, and they are taken away and put into a training camp for 
a year, and if there is a war they will be held for two years, and their 
education is lost." 

Secretary Baker. I realize the gravity of that situation and had it 
brought to my attention in many instances during the Mexican 
mobilization. Young men who were just completing college and 
professional careers and boys in high schools and colleges have 
written to me recently, asking that college students be postponed as 
to their period of service until they finish their college or high-school 
career; but I had, in the Mexican situation, a very stimulating correc- 
tive to my feeling on the subject when it was proposed to let college 
boys out. I received letters from women who made their living by 
taking in washing, asking whether it was not more important to 
allow their boys to be exempted to help keep the family together 
than it was to let some more favored boy proceed with his education, 
and I did not know of any answer to that. 

Mr. MoRiN. It is the opinion of these people that between the ages 
of 25 and 30 there are a large number of young men who have finished 
their college education. They are not married; they are not fixed 
permanently in business or in any occupation, who would be glad to 
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go; and after the volunteer forces are filled up those men can not 
even volunteer for service and would not be reached by the draft. 

Secretary Baker. That is true, and yet I suspect that the greatest 
education a man can get, valuable as formal education is, is to serve 
his country in an army in a time of stress. 

Mr. MoRiN. I believe that also — added to his other education. 

Secretary Baker. And when we look at what happened in the 
Civil War, we find that men whose college career was interrupted 
either in the beginning or in the middle acquired a training and an 
equipment in the service which made them the men of mark in the 
generation that they came into as men. I think while we may inter- 
rupt the formal education of boys, we give them something that com- 
pensates. 

Mr. MoRiN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record of 
the hearings at this point, for the information of Congress, a letter 
received from the superintendent of schools in my district, giving the 
number of boys in the high schools over 19 years of age. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Pittsburgh Public High Schools, 

WiLiJAM M. Davidson, Supbbintendent, 

Pittsburgh, Pa,, April 9, 1917. 
Hon. John M. Mobin, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Morin: Replying to your recent favor in whicli you make 
inquiry concerning the number of boys enrolled in the public high schools of 
Pittsburgh who are 19 years of age and over, I beg to advise that at the close 
of the first semester of the school year 1916-17 there were enrolled In our 
public high schools 342 boys who gave their ages as being 19 years or over. 

This census data was taken on the basis of the nearest birthday to the date 
of February 1, 1917, and a summary of the data shows that there were en- 
rolled in our high schools at that time 243 boys 19 years of age, 72 boys 20 
years of age, and 27 boys 21 years of age. 

Trusting that the above statements will give you the information that you 
desire in connection with your study of the proposed legislation favoring com- 
pulsory military training, I beg to remain with high regard and esteem, 
Yours, sincerely, 

William M. Davidson, 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Secretary, I had a case presented to me of this 
character. You say that the draft shall include male persons who 
have (declared their intention to become citizens. There are a num- 
ber of Germans who have made their preliminary declaration, but 
are not admitted to naturalization. I had a case of that character 
only the other day. A German wished to be naturalized, but he 
is treated as an alien enemy. Now, the question is whether he ought 
to be drafted into the Army to fight when he is treated as an alien 
enemy. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Harrison, I would be very glad to submit 
my judgment to your collective wisdom on that subject. I have no 
settled opinion about it, but there are a verv large number of people 
in this country who have taken out their nrst papers and who, for 
reasons of convenience, have postponed taking their second papers, 
who are just as much bred into the citizenship of this country as 
though they had taken out their second papers; and my thought 
about it was that so large a power of exclusion is given to the Presi- 
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dent here that the slightest evidence of disloyal sentiment could be 
made the basis of exclusion. 

Mr. Harrison. It is not exactly a question of disloyal sentiment. 
It is a question of whether a man should be compelled to fight for 
a country which treats him as an alien enemy. 

Secretary Baker. The Judge Advocate General is uncertain 
whether the proclamation of the President does so classify persons 
who have declared their intention to become citizens. 

Mr. Harrison. It is a matter that involves property rights in a 
. good many States. It involves a question of whether an alien enemy 
can hold property of various kinds and characters. A number of 
German subjects have made this preliminary declaration, and there 
is a case I have in mind of a man who made the declaration 22 years 
ago, but when he wants to be naturalized they turn him down. Now, 
the question is whether we should have the right to compel people 
to serve when we class them as enemy aliens under our naturaliza- 
tion and immigration laws. 

Secretary Baker. Of course all the persons who have taken out 
their first papers and not taken out their second papers are not per- 
sons who owed original allegiance to the German Empire. There 
may be a very large number of persons in that situation from neutral 
States or belligerent States that are f riendl;^ to us. 

Mr. Harrison. Would there be any objection to adding an amend- 
ment saying, " who are not alien enemies " ? 

The Chairman. When a man takes out his first papers he re- 
nounces his citizenship to the foreign country. 

Gen. Crowder. The only definition we have of an alien enemy is 
that incorporated in the President's recent proclamation on that 
subject. 

Secretary Baker. The point is a very obscure and difficult one. If 
we could get a clear view of the law, and we probably can get it from 
the President's proclamation, that would undoubtedly be the only 
guide that the courts would follow. If the President's proclamation 
has classified persons of original German allegiance who have takeii 
out their first papers but who have not taken out their second papers 
as alien enemies, clearly we ought not to compel them to serve. 

Mr. Harrison. There is another question I would like to ask: Is 
there any serious objection to permitting a review by the civil au- 
thorities in the matter of the right of registration and conscription ? 
I suggest that because we know that in administering this law, if 
military people are sent into a community and have the sole say as 
to who shall serve and who shall not serve, it will make much greater 
friction among the people who are being enrolled than if they knew 
that they could appeal to their customary tribunals for relief and 
protection. 

Secretary Baker. Unless the writ of habeas corpus is suspended, I 
should suppose the privilege of that writ would be the corrective you 
desire. 

Mr. Harrison. Would that allow a review of questions of fact? 

Secretary Baker. It would allow a review of questions of law and of 
questions of fact where it was contended that the fact had either been 
fraudulently determined or so negligently determined as to be tanta- 
mount to fraud. 

92077— A7 9 
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Mr. Harrison. But if it were simply determined wrongfully 

Secretary Baker (interposing). It would depend upon the charac- 
ter of the wrong done him. If the trial tribunal passing upon the 
facts, whether a military tribunal or civil tribunal, should determine 
a question of fact frivolously and simply say, "We will take you 
anyhow," and did not examine into the claims for exemption, that 
would be equivalent to a fraudulent determination of that- fact, and I 
think that the courts would undoubtedly review that. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, if it should develop, as it 
appeared from those two bills which you and I have submitted, that 
the British Government has rescinded its original declaration pro- 
viding for a military tribunal and has changed it to a civil tribunal, 
would not that indicate that it is a matter of serious importance? 

Secretary Baker. It might well be, and I have no objection to that 
character of tribunal. I am indifferent on that subject so long as it 
is a tribunal that can act with swiftness. Certainty and swiftness 
are what we desire. 

The Judge Advocate General will examine into that other question 
as soon as he gets the President's proclamation. 

Mr. TiLSON. Mr. Secretary, referring to Mr. Morin's question with 
reference to the exemption of school boys and college boys, I under- 
stood you to say that there was some criticism, which you deemed tQ 
be quite well founded, of the action in regard to releasing college 
men at the time of the border trouble. 

Secretary Baker. I proposed to take action releasing the college 
men, but I found that there was such grave objection to it that it was 
not done. 

Mr. TiLSON. Were they not actually released on September 1 ? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir; an organization made up solely of col- 
lege men was released because they were really not a part of the 
National Guard normally. Take, for instance, the Yale batteries, 
which were made up of men not from Connecticut alone but of men 
from all parts of the United States. They really were not properly 
to be considered a part of the Connecticut National Guard, and they 
were released. 

Mr. TiLSON. Was not that order at first issued for releasing the 
college men who applied for discharge? 

Secretary Baker. The order originally issued was that all purely 
college contingents should be released on the 1st of September, and 
that, if possible, the college men scattered through the ranks of the 
National Guard should be discharged. It was found impossible to 
do it 

Mr. TiLSON (interposing). I remember when that information 
came to mj own outfit. We had a number of college men enlisted 
in our regiment, and the howl of criticism that went up in regard 
to it 

Secretary Baker (interposing). They were not in fact released, 
as you recall. 

Mr. TiLSON. As a matter of fact, I had heard no criticism of the 
action of the War Department, unless it was the married men's 
order, that was so great as the criticism of that order releasing the 
college men. 

Secretary Baker. It is to be said in that connection that the action 
of the department in releasing married men and the proposed action 
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of the department releasing college men were both criticized from 
another point of view, namely, that they would tend to break up the 
guard or diminish the number of men in the guard. 

Mr. TiLSON. That was the actual effect of it; I know from my per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Secretary Baker. In States where you are making over the Na- 
tional Guard that criticism would not obtain. 

Mr. TiiiSON. You could act upon it in the beginning and not fill 
up the guard with married men, and, if necessary, not with college 
men, if you thought that important, but I think that service is a 
matter of education, just as much as any part of a college curriculum. 

Secretary Baker. I had the question put up to me yesterday after- 
noon from another point of view. A very venerable clergyman 
called upon me and wanted to know whether we would take theo- 
logical students, and I told him that so far as I was concerned we 
would, but that if they had any conscientious convictions against 
.fighting with the active military forces, or if the discipline of their 
churches opposed such service, tney could be trained to perform some 
noncombatant duty, perhaps. 

Mr. TiLSON. Another question we may face came up yesterday in 
a meeting where I was passing on another matter relatmg to this war 
business, and that is in regard to the credits for enlistment in the 
National Guard, in the Army, and the Navy. By that I mean credit 
to the district or State for men who have volimteered in the Army, 
the Navy, or the National Guard. Just what are the provisions as 
to that credit? Shall it be for the men who enlist when this call 
goes into effect, or shall it be for such men as now belong to the Na- 
tional Guard or such men as have heretofore volunteered in the 
Regular Army from that district or locality? 

Secretary Baker. I will get the Judge Advocate General to answer 
that. 

Gen. Crowder. The credits embrace those who are drafted into the 
service of the United States from the National Guard initially and all 
unlisted men under the terms of this act. 

Mr. TiiiSON. That is, it includes such men as are in the National 
Guard? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiLSON. When they are drafted into the service of the United 
States? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes, sir. 

Gen. Crowder. No, sir ; it is not included in this statute. Whether 
it should be included or not I have not considered. I followed the 
provision of the draft act of 1863, which is as follows : 

Gen. Crowder. No, sir; it is not included in this statute. I fol- 
lowed the provision of the draft act of 1863, which is as follows : 

In assigning to the districts the number of men to be furnished therefrom, the 
President sliall take into consideration the number of volunteers and militia 
furnished by and from the several States in which said districts are situated, 
and the period of their service since the commencement of the present rebellion, 
and shall so make said assignments as to equalize the numbers among the dis- 
tricts and the several States, considering and allowing for the numbers already 
furnished, as aforesaid, and the time of their service. 

Mr. QuiN. Will these be credited to the congressional districts or 
the State? 
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Gen. Crowder. The President will adopt the subdivisions of terri- 
tory that he finds most convenient. The bill does not commit him to 
congressional districts, counties, or any other political subdivisions. 

Mr. TiLSON. I was going to ask whether you would give the units. 
Personally I would faver the existing political divisions which are 
entities in civil government, like the States, counties, and townships 
within the counties, or wards within the cities. 

Gen. Crowder. The bill gives the President entire freedom in 
selecting the political subdivisions which he will make units in apply- 
ing this act or the conscription. 

Mr. TiLsoN. The unit in New England is either the town or the 
State, but in other States it may be different. 

Gen. Crowder. In my State it is the State, county, and township. 

Seicretary Baker. The reason for leaving it to the President's dis- 
cretion is exactly that because while in New England it is the town 
in Texas it is something else. 

Mr. TiLSON. In Texas it is the county. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Garrett. Mr. Secretary, the questions I wished to ask you 
are more for a construction by you of the proposed statute in order 
that I may be able to answer many inquiries that have come to my 
office concerning the officers and matters of that kind involved in the 
proposed legislation. I want to ask you to state how those officers 
are to be appointed under this bill. It is set out on page 3 of the 
bill, but I wanted to get you to make a statement of it. 

Secretary Baker. They are to be appointed by the President with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate below the rank of general 
officers, and with the advice and consent of the Senate for all general 
officers. 

Mr. FiEM)8. That is, everything above the rank of colonel? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garrett. From what bodies does the President make those 
appointments — ^that is, does he make them from the Army or from 
the Officers' Reserve Corps? 

Secretary Baker. First, by ordering members of the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps to temporary duty in accordance with the provisions 
of section 38 of the national defense act; by appointment from the 
Regular Army ; the Officers' Reserve Corps ; from those duly qualified 
and registered pursuant to the Dick Act (that is relatively a very 
small number) ; from the members of the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States; from those who have been 
graduated from educational institutions at which military instruction 
is compulsory, or from those who have been honorably discharged 
from service in the Regular Army, in the National Guard; from 
the volunteer forces, or from the country, and by the appointment 
of retired officers of the Regular Army to active duty. 

Mr. Garrett. When and how will officers be appointed from the 
country at large? 

Secretary Baker. The present intention of the department, and, 
of course, all of our intentions must be tentative because we await 
your orders — ^but the present intention of the department is to estab- 
lish in each military department of the country intensive training ' 
camps for the purpose of receiving and training as rapidly as pos- 
sible officer material — ^that is, persons in civil life who have nad 
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some military experience, some collegiate or school military training, 
or who are otherwise adapted to receive rapidly intensive training 
which will make them officer material. From these training camps, 
a^ a result of their training, quite a large number of officers of 
minor grades should be evolved. In addition to that, the War De- 
partment is receiving offers of service and statements of willingness 
to serve from men all over the country who have had previous mili- 
tary experience of some kind or another. All of those records are 
being cataloged and analyzed with a view to determining each can- 
didate's military experience, and a committee of experts will en- 
deavor to select out of those the fittest for service. 

Mr. Garrett. Will those training camps be open for civilians 
to enter for training as officers in the Army ? 

Secretary Baker. They will be open to civilians under regulations 
which will make some initial or primary separations; that is to 
say, the department will not, if it can avoid it, accept in such a 
camp a man who, prima facie, has not the qualifications to develop 
into officer material; for instance, the man whose education is too 
limited, or the man who is physically disqualified. 

Mr. Garrett. As I understand it, the department will prescribe 
some form of mental and physical examination for civilians en- 
tering the training camps ? 

Secretary Baker. Not necessarily an examination, as that would 
take a great deal of ^time. The presentation of certificates from 
schools, colleges, and things of that kind would be substituted for 
examinations, in all likelihood. 

Mr. Garrett. Are any of those military training camps estab- 
lished already? 

Secretary Baker. No, and none can be until you act. 

Mr. Garrett. They will have to be established under this act? 

Secretary Baker. They are not provided for in the act specifically, 
but they are contemplated in the appropriations that go with the 
act. 

Mr. Garrett. The department would issue orders for that 
purpose ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Garrett. Is it the purpose of the department, or is it your 
purpose, after the passage of legislation of this kind, to have issued 
from the department a bulletin of information that might be printed 
for the use of Members of the House, containing information along 
the line of the questions I have asked ? 

Secretary Baker. We have sometimes done that, and we will be 
glad lo do it in this instance, as Members will undoubtedly be much 
sought after for information. 

Mr. Garrett. I have a great many letters about matters that I am 
unable to answer without calling on the department for the informa- 
tion, and that is the information I am trying to elicit by these 
(questions. 

Secretary Baker. The Adjutant General, who will have general 
fcharge of that, will, doubtless, get a great many requests for in- 
formation, and he will endeavor to anticipate as many of them as 
he can by a schedule of answers which can be distributed. 

Mr. Garrett. Mr. Chairman, would there be any objection to hay- 
ing the Secretary convey to the Adjutant General the wish of this 
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committee that as soon as this legislation may be passed he will issue 
such a bulletin of information and instructions for the use of Mem- 
bers of Congress ? 

Secretary Baker. I will be glad to do it, but I think it would be 
unwise to limit it that way. It should be for the use of the depart- 
ment and Members of Congress. 

Mr. Garrett. Mr. Secretary, I notice there is a good deal in the 
newspapers all over the country, and the President has issued, I 
notice, a statement appealing to the agricultural interests of the 
country, urging upon them to produce as much, foodstuffs as possi- 
ble to feed the people, and of course we are going to need supplies 
more than ever, I apprehend, after the passage of this law and the 
mobilization of this army. There is going to be this year more than 
ever before a scarcity of help to gather and harvest the crops of this 
country. Would it he practicable, in the event that the Army that 
is being raised and* being trained under this act were not needed in 
the service, and if their services should be needed to aid in the har- 
vesting of the crops of this country, would it be practicable for that 
to be done in such a great emergency? Of course, if that is not a 
proper question 

Secretary Baker (interposing). It is entirely a proper question, 
but the answer is difficult, because it is obvious that a very great 
deal of material in the Army would be unavailable on the farm. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. There doubtless will be men in the forces who 
have never seen a farm implement. To send a great body of un- 
trained people into a harvest field would clutter up the field without 
advancing the collection of the harvest; but it would be entirely 
practicable, to the extent that men of agricultural experience are 
in the Army, by a system of furloughs to release them for duty 
gathering the crops. 

Mr. Garrett. That is what I was trying to bring out, exactly. 
There will be a great many young men in the Army who do know 
how to harvest crops. For instance, in the grain sections of our 
country it has been for a number of years very, very hard to obtain 
enough farm help to harvest them without great loss. I wanted to 
ask you this question for the purpose of having the department 
begin to think about matters of that kind and for the purpose, if it 
became necessary, of figuring out some method by which those who 
could render that kind of service, if practicable, might be released. 

Secretary Baker. Such a system, of course, would interfere with 
the training, but if the food situation becomes the paramount neces- 
sity, it could be done. 

Mr. Garrett. Of course, I have in mind, Mr. Secretary, just the 
brief period of harvesting only. Now, I want to ask you another 
question, Mr. Secretary, concerning the people who are employed in 
the industries of this country which are likely to be taken over by the 
Government under this act. Will those employees be covered into 
the service or drafted into the service as members of the Army or 
some branch of the Army? 

Secretary Baker. I fail quite to catch the force of your question, 
because this act does not provide for taking over any industries* 
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Mr. Garrett. The resolution passed by Congress puts all the re- 
sources of the country in the hands of the President, and gives him 
power, I think, to take any industry in the country. 

Secretary Baker. The national-defense act does that. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. The point I was getting at is this: For in- 
stance, there are a number of concerns in the country that have 
already volunteered their establishments to the Government. They 
employ a great number of people, many of whom would not be within 
the age limit as prescribed by this act and would not have certain 
other qualifications ; and' what I wanted to get at was whether or not 
there would be some construction placed upon this act whereby those 
plants that were taken over by the Government, or the employees of 
such plants, would pass into the service of the Government and be 
under obligations to the Government just as much so as a man out 
in the field. 

Secretary Baker. There is no provision in this act that looks in 
that direction at all. That, of course, is a thing known in European 
countries as industrial conscription. This act provides nothing on 
that subject, but this thought has been evolved by analogy to the 
Canadian practice, where, in exercising this draft or in eliminating 
from the volunteers persons who are indispensable in this industry, 
some form of button will be given them Vhich will say that they 
are in the Government service in a certain kind of industry, so that 
it will be obvious to everybody why that particular man is in in- 
dustry instead of in the military forces. 

Mr. Garrett. I understood there was a proviso added here con- 
cerning those industrial concerns of the country at the suggestion of 
yourself the other day. 

Secretary Baker. There is a proviso in the act which authorizes, 
among the discretionary exemptions, persons indispensable in in- 
dustry; but there is nothing in the act that looks to strengthening 
powers already granted in the matter of taking over industrial enter- 
prises. 

The Chairman. You are speaking, Mr. Garrett, of the proviso on 
page 7, as follows : 

That the President is authorized to raise and maintain, by voluntary enlist- 
ment or draft, as herein provided, special and teclmical troops, etc. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes ; that is what I had in mind. Now, Mr. Secre- 
tary, do you not think it would be wise, in view of the fact that it is 
almost certain — I think we might say it is certain — ^that the Gov- 
ernment will take over a great many industrial plants to manufac- 
ture fnaterial during this war, to make some provision in here for 
covering into the service of the country the employees in such par- 
ticular lines or those who are above the age or below the age, as the 
case might be, or otherwise disqualified from the line? Do you not 
think we ought to make some provision for covering them into the 
service while that plant is being operated by the Government? 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Garrett, I think that is a very desirable 
power for the Government to have, but I doubt the wisdom of putting 
it into a purely military bill, which is already, perhaps, the subject 
of a good deal of discussion and some difference of opinion. I think 
if you start the policy of industrial conscription you have an ad- 
ditional question to face, which, in view of the fact that we are in 
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a great war and the War Department is still inactive, ought not 
to be discussed at this time. 

Mr. Garrett. I realize the danger of that, but what I had in mind, 
Mr. Secretary, was this: Personally, I do not believe that where 
the Government takes over a plant it would be safe to just take 
indiscriminately into the service of the Government the same men 
who might be employed in that plant, regardless of what their per- 
sonal feelings might be concerning this war. What I have in mind 
exactly is a matter of protecting a plant operated by the Government 
during this war. I think every man in it ought to be required to 
take some kind of an oath knd be placed under some kind of ob- 
ligation to the Government different from a man in some other in- 
dustrial concern which is not taken over by the Government. Now,' 
that is exactly what I have in mind. 

Secretary Baker. Gen. Crowder suggests that the only precedent 
for that form of legislation in this country is a bill pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, growing out of the 
suggestions made by the President at the time of the threatened rail- 
road strike, which authorized the taking over of the railroads and 
the impressment of piersons during a national emergency. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes; I recall that. I do not believe men who 
are capable and able to bear arms ought to be exempted, whether 
they are in the industrial concerns or on the farm. I do not think 
we ought to show any discrimination, except where it is necessary 
for the good of all the people to do so, and I shall not be surprised 
if, within 18 months from now, the President should see the neces- 
sity of conscripting somebody to go to the farm. I do not know how 
that may be, but that would be my opinion about it, and I think 
I am pretty well familiar with conditions in my part of the coun- 
try, and I know it is becoming already distressing in that part of 
the country, without any war. However, the point I wanted to 
bring out about this industrial question is whether we ought to take 
over a plant with men in it who have been working for that concern, 
many of whom might be opposed to our going to war with Germany 
or anybody else, and take them into the service and give them a 
position or confidence of the character that their qualifications in 
life absolutely forced upon the Government; that there ought to be 
some way by which we will have strict surveillance over them. 

Mr. Crago. Mr. Secretary, I take it for gi^anted that in incorporat- 
ing in this bill a provision providing for additional forces to those 
which are now in existence, and providing for the principle of selec- 
tion, you have been guided in that by your knowledge of the experi- 
ence of the country in former wars and the failure of the vol- 
unteer system? 

Secretary Baker. To some extent. Col. Crago. 

Mr. Crago. I have not the exact figures, but my recollection is 
that the last time we called for volunteers in any war was in 1898, 
and the first call, I believe, Avas for 125,000. Do you recall whether 
even that number responded to that call ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Crago. The second call was for 75,000. (ilen. Crowder, do 
you recall whether the second call was ever met? 

Gen. Crowder. I was ciiC of t\w (oriitrv alm:)st immediately, and 
I did not follow those things. 
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Mr. Crago. I was, too; but I am reliably informed that it never 
was met. 

Mr. Caldwell. The only information I have on the subject is that 
the State of Texas produced a great many more men than were called 
for. 

Mr. Kahn. The first 125,000 men responded very rapidly, and that 
was a popular war ; but the second call for 75,000 men has not been 
completed to this day. We did not get the 75,000 men. 

Mr. McKenzie. I would like to make one statement in regard to 
that question. So far as the State of Illinois is concerned, it fur- 
nished all the men for, and I think had 10 or 12 — I have forgotten 
the exact number — provisional regiments all officered and ready to 
tender to the Government at any time. 

Mr. Shallenberger. If Col. Crago will permit, I think in fairness 
to the country it ought to be also taken into consideration that the 
country well knew after the first call was supplied that there was not 
going to be any need for any additional fighting men. 

Mr. Crago. That is purely a matter of argument. 

Secretary Baker. I do not happen to have any accurate knowledge 
of that history, but a perfectly well-informed man told me last night 
that when it became necessary to secure forces for use in the Philip- 
pine Islands as occupational forces it was necessarily to device an 
entirely new kind of force; because they were unable to complete the 
original call for volunteers. 

Mr. Wise. Will not the records of the War Department show ex- 
actly who volunteered and all about it? 

Mr. Caldwell. Will you put the figures as shown in the records of 
the War Department in the record? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Crago. I think a reading of the military history of this country 
will convince anyone of the fact that we can not rely on the volunteer 
system, so called, and it has led to a great deal of tr6uble and discour- 
agement in the conduct of every war in which we have been engaged. 

It has been, in a way, a well-established principle in this country 
that where you form a citizen army three years has been regarded as 
about the maximum length of time a citizen soldier should be asked 
to serve. Do you think it would weaken the present plan very much 
if this term should be three years, or some provision should be put in 
here by which the service would be for the emergency, not exceeding, 
however, three years. 

Secretary Baker. I am afraid you would alarm the country more 
than quiet it by that provision. 

Mr. Crago. Yes; there was some question in my mind as to the 
policy of the thing, at the same time it does not seem fair that one set 
of men should be asked to serve for the entire time. 

Secretary Baker. Of course this situation may Be like the Na- 
poleonic wars. I do not suppose there ever was a time when any- 
body thought the Napoleonic wars would go on for 3 years, but they 
did go on for 15 or 16, and this situation may have some analogies 
in that respect, and it would mean long periods of service; but I 
would rather rely upon the Congress to relieve those who had done 
their full share by subsequent legislation. 
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Mr. Crago. Referring to the second paragraph of section 6, page 
11 of the corrected print, that paragraph reads: 

All voluntary enlistments shall be in the Army of the United States, and 
those enlisted may be assigned upon enlistment to any force of said Army 
not required to be raised exclusively by selective draft. 

As I understood Gen. Crowder or some one else to say yesterday, 
the purpose of that is to put the men who enlist in whatever branch 
of the service they are most needed, but the plain language of that 
section would refuse the man the right to enlist in his National Guard 
regiment or the Regular Army as he might choose. 

Secretary Baker. That question was brought up yesterday, and I 
said I saw no objection to putting in a provision that would allow 
a man to elect as between the Regular Army and the National Guard 
so long as there were vacancies in the one he preferred, but the pur- 
pose of the section, as was explained yesterday, was rather to have 
one recruiting system going on at a time rather than to have com- 
petitive recruiting systems. 

Mr. Crago. I think that is very desirable, but I would hate, when 
these young men enthusiastically come forward to enlist in their 
favorite regiment of the National Guard, to have some officer of the 
War Department who is conducting that recruiting to simply say, 
" We need you worse in the Regular Army." I want the language so 
plain that no such interpretation can be put upon it. 

Secretary Baker. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Caldwell. Col. Crago, on yesterday we asked the Judge 
Advocate General to submit to us a proviso which would give them 
an opportunity to select as between the National Guard and the 
Regular Army when they enlisted. 

Gen. Crowder. I can prepare one very readily, but I did not hear 
the request yesterday. 

Mr. Caldwell. You will remember also. General, that you were 
asked to prepare an amendment to the last section ? 

Gen. Crowder. Yes; I remember that perfectly. 

Mr. Crago. On page 14, section 9, there is a clause "other than 
the Regular Array." Gen. Crowder, what is the purpose of having 
that language, " that all officers and enlisted men of the forces herein 
provided for other than the Regular Army " ? 

Gen. Crowder. Because the Regular Army status is very definitely 
fixed in the statute law of the country, and is the force to which the 
other forces are assimilated in the matter of pay, allowances, and 
pension. If you left out that phrase, the clause would receive the 
same construction. 

Mr. Crago. Yes ; that is what I was trying to got at. I thought it 
was surplusage. 

Secretary Baker. But to leave it out simply reaffirms privileges 
of that kind to officers of the Regular Army, and this shows that 
you mean to bring everybody not in the Regular Army into the same 
relation to those privileges as the Regular Army now enjoys. 

Mr. Caldwell. I would like to ask this question, which I think 
ought to be directed to Gen. Crowder more than to the Secretary. On 
page 12, paragraph 7, the question has been raised outside of the 
committee that the authority of the President to appoint in that 
section might be construed to change the system now adopted ; that 
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all appointments above the grade of colonel are made by and with 
the consent of the Senate and those below by the President alone. 
I have had a talk with Gen. Crowder, and I would like to have his 
views in reference to that question stated for the record. 

Gen. Crowder. All appointments to the grade of general, under 
section 7, necessarily come under the general rule announced in 
clause 3 of section 1, which rule is that officers with rank not above 
that of colonel shall be appointed by the President alone and officers 
above that by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; but, independently of the fact that the situation is ex- 
pressly provided for in this earlier provision of the act, the rule 
of construction would require us to hold that the authority given 
the President to appoint general officers in section 7 must be exer- 
cised by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, because we 
would have to have some positive legislation classifying them as in- 
ferior officers before the power of the President to appoint them 
alone under the Constitution could be exercised. I think it is pro- 
vided for twice, and makes sure that in all appointments above 
the grade of colonel authorized by. this bill the advice and consent 
of the Senate is necessary. 

Mr. Caldwell. I am satisfied about it myself, and I only wanted 
to get your opinion in the printed record, so that if there is any 
criticism from outside we have got an opinion here on the record to 
cover it. 

Mr. Shallenberger. General, would you state to the committee 
why you think it advisable that the Senate should not be allowed 
to pass upon the general officers commissioned ? 

Gen. Crowder. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Will you state why it was throught advisable 
to change the law in regard to having the Senate approve the appoint- 
ment of these general officers ? 

Gen. Crowder. The law is not changed in this regard, but in re- 
gard to the inferior officers of the rank of colonel and below. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Is not this a change in existing law ? 

Gen. Crowder. And you ask me why we think it is advisable to 
change the law ? It was done, gentlemen, for the purpose of securing 
greater expedition in giving the Army a commissioned personnel. 
To resort to recess appointments in vacation of the Senate intro- 
duces an element of delay in the administration, and it was thought 
that this bill might well classify officers of the grade of colonel and 
below as inferior officers whom the President, under the Constitution, 
can appoint without the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. LuNN. I want to ask the Secretary, and through the Secretary 
Maj. Nolan, if he has the figures that will give the number of vol- 
unteers that will be necessary to fill up the requirements now contem- 
{)lated by the War Department in the National Guard and the Regu- 
ar Army. How many volunteers will you have to have to fill up 
the Regular Army, including the five increments? 

Maj'. Nolan. I will put that information in the record. 

Mr. LuNN. Have you any idea how many? 

Secretary Baker. It will be 75,000 more than we stated yesterday. 

Mr. LuNN. You would have to have 150,000 volunteers for the 
Reffular Army? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 
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Mr. LuNN. And probably as many or more for the National 
Guard? 

Mai. Nolan. Two hundred and seven thousand for the National 
Guard. It would be a total of 207,000, approximately. 

Mr. LuNN. The reason I am asking that ought to be evident. It 
seems to me the number of volunteers that are necessary will take 
in all that want to volunteer. 

Secretary Baker. If it does not take in all that want to volunteer, 
it seems quite likelv that it will take in all who want to volunteer 
and who ought to oe admitted, because one of the great difficulties 
about the volunteer system is the fact that we will have to reject for 
industrial reasons and for farm reasons, and to prevent the disloca- 
tion of the business and industrial capacity of the country a large 
number of men who would otherwise want to go. 

Mr. LuNN. May I also ask whether there would be any objection 
to attempting — I do not like the word "conscription," out that is 
the word I will have to use — to conscript everybody for particular 
lines of service, as, for instance, industrial and agricultural workers, 
and make every one of them feel that he is subject to call, and thus 
avoid what seems to me the idea in the popular mind that conscription 
is a penalty instead of a call to service? You know what I mean. 
A great many people say, " We do not want a conscripted army," as 
if there was some disgrace in a conscripted army. Now, if there 
is some way by which we could make every one feel that he was 
subject to call, much of that would be avoided. For instance, in my 
own particular city we have 20,000 workers in one establishment 
doing some work lor the Government. A certain number of those 
workers are now in the National Guard, and a certain number would 
be taken under the conscription act. I would not want those who 
remained behind, and who are 26, 27, 28, or 30 years of age, to feel 
that they were any less loyal and willing to sacrifice themselves than 
the men who went to the colors. 

Secretary Baker. The only practical way which has occurred to 
me is to give a button of exemption to them, which would be an 
exhibit showing Government service in another capacity ; but a gen- 
eral conscription of the entire population of the country and the 
reassignment of individuals to remain at their tasks or their transfer 
to new tasks would take so long a time and would be such an intricate 
matter that I am afraid it ought not to be undertaken at this time. 

Mr. LuNN. Is there not some way by which a general acknowledg- 
ment could be given to those who were engaged in important work, 
Avhether agricultural or industrial, or in the transportation service, 
going to show that they are equally serving the country with those 
that go to the front ? 

Secretary Baker. I am afraid that is a matter of argument rather 
than of legislation. 

Mr. TiLSON. At the conference of the sauge makers yesterday 
with the munitions standard board and the Ordnance Department, 
a unanimous cry went up that already the men who were engaged in 
making those absolutely necessary gauges are being taken away — 
that is, that they are voluntarily going into the National Guard and 
otherwise enlisting to serve as private soldiers or something else, and 
these manufacturers were holding up their hands and pleading to 
know whether there was something that could be done to prevent 
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those men from going away — ^that is, those men who were so abso- 
lutely necessary at this time. Mr. Secretary, is there anything being 
done, or has anything been done, in regard to those who are already 
members of the National Guard ? 

Secretary Baker. Every case that is presented to me a,nd verified 
so that I may be sure that the man's relation to the industry is as 
important as he thinks it is will be excused from service in the 
Eegular Army and National Guard. Wherever he may have more 
important industrial work such as gauge making 

Mr. TiLSON (interposing). These were not the workmen, but they 
were the manufacturers and heads of the concerns. They ought to 
know whether these men are important to the industry or not. 

Secretary Baker. There is a perfectly simple process by which 
they may certify those cases to the War Department, and we will 
excuse them. 

Mr. TilSon. They gave a number of instances where absolutely 
indispensible men felt that they could not honorably stay at home. 
Thy are now members of the guard and they felt they ought to go 
and help. 

Secretary Baker. We will excuse all indispensible men. 

Mr. Gordon. Would you excuse men because they are engaged in 
making ammunition for a foreign country? Is that an obligation 
primary to their obligation to serve here ? 

Mr. TiLSON. These manufacturers were called upon to say how 
many men could be turned over to the Government to make gauges, 
etc., for the Government, but they say that the number is being 
lessened day by day because of the men entering the National Guard. 

Secretary Baker. I have no hesitation in answering Mr. Gordon's 
question: Those Americans of skill who are indispensable in the 
manufacture of munitions for those countries associated on the same 
side with ourselves in this war are, in my judgment, performing as 
Aaluable a service for this country as they could perform if they 
were actually in our Military Establishment. 

Mr. Gordon. I supposed that Mr. Tilson referred to the Mexican 
trouble of last summer. 

Mr. TiLSON. No, sir ; this conference was held yesterday in regard 
to this very matter. 

Secretary Baker. In the meantime I have had a couple of com- 
plaints since I last saw you that the representatives of the Ordnance 
Department are so zealous in their efforts to secure operatives for 
the arsenals that the private mnaufacturers are complaining that we 
are seducing away their operatives. 

Mr. LuNN. I feel that the military arm is, of course, the first line 
of defense, but it is useless without all of the rest ; and we are going 
to find out, if we have a long struggle, that the experience of Europe 
is vital to us. We have got to face the problem and keep our agri- 
cultural and industrial forces up to their highest point of effective- 
ness. I would like to ask if anything has been done definitely in 
the matter of planning for this emergency that may come? 

Secretary Baker. The m,ost expert advice we can get by consulta- 
tion with the men connected with industries, men who are familiar 
with their manufacturing and managerial operations, is being ob- 
tained, and we are beginning to formulate plans which we can put 
into effect. 
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Mr. LuNN. Has there been -any consultation with men like Mr. 
Johnson, who is the president of an organization of workers? 

Secretary Baker. I can not sajr, definitely ; but I can tell you that 
the Department of Labor, the Civil Service Commission, and differ- 
ent forces which are at the disposal of Mr. Gompers have all been 
consulted in an effort to supply mechanics. 

Mr. LuNN. Would it be practicable, instead of making this con- 
iscription and simply limiting it to persons between the ages of 19 
and 25 years, to revise it and make it into various classes, and then 
simply call for the persons in the first class, aged from 18 to 25 
years? 

Secretary Baker. That is possible, but it would be unwise. 

Mr. LuNN. On account of crippling the industries ? 

Secretary Baker. No; I think the country would not like the 
spectacle of the war being fought by boys who were of a certain age. 

Mr. LuNN. That, is seems to me, is what we are doing now. 

Secretary Baker. We are going to enroll all of the boys between 
the ages of 19 and 25 years, and then choose by lot, getting some 20 
jears old, some 21 years old, and so on. 

Mr. LuNN. Why not make the limit 40 years? 

Secretary Baker. We would then be interfering too much with the 
industries. 

Mr. LuNN. It is not a class of boys 19 years of age, but a class com- 
posed of men between the ages of 18 and 25 years. 

Secretary Baker. That would be the effect of the operation of this 
draft. A man will draw lot No. 1, and that man would go with the 
first 500,000 troops, while the man who drew lot No. 2 would go with 
the second 500,000 troops. 

Mr. LuNN. Men from 25 years up would be entirely eliminated 
irom any possible conscription? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. LuNN. That is the particular point I had in mind. If you 
should go to the country and say we are all liable to serve and that 
there is universal liability of service, that would be strong, but when 
we limit it to that particular class, it is different. Now, could we, in 
view of the haste that is necessary and of the emergency that exists, 
revise it and make several classes, one from 18 to 25, another from 
25 to 35, and another from 35 to 40, and so on ? The class from 25 to 
30 would not be called out unless there was something very serious. 

Secretary Baker. There would be no possible objection to putting 
that in 

Mr. LuNN (interposing). Would it not weaken the opposition — ^I 
mean the opposition of those people who favor universal training ? 

Mr. Garrett. You do not believe that this army composed of boys 
from 19 to 25 years of age is universal service? 

Secretary Baker. That is not the point he makes. His point is 
this, if I correctly get it: He would like for the bill to provide, first, 
for a class of troops between the ages of 19 and 25, and call that class 
No. 1. The President would draw upon that class until it was ex- 
hausted ; whereupon the President would have by this bill power to 
make a fresh enumeration of those between the ages of 25 and 30; 
then, when that class was exhausted, he would make a fresh enumera- 
tion of those between the ages of 30 and 35, and so on. This bill 
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would constitute all such persons as classes to be drawn on, if the 
emergency required. 

Mr. LuNN. That is the idea; the registration of all those classes 
and utilizing all of them. Speaking from my experience as an ad- 
ministrative officer in a city of 100,000 people, I know that we could 
make that registration in two or three days. 

Secretary Baker. I have not the least objection to that being in. 

Mr. LuNN. I may be jgiving the wrong solution of it, but, to my 
mind, it would take away a tremendous percentage of the opposition 
that now exists. 

Secretary Baker. It would enormously increase the amount of 
clerical service necessary to the registration and to tabulate the 
results, but in an emergency of this kind clerical work 

Mr. LuNN (interposing). I know, but that particular work is not 
comparable to the danger that might come in the way of ill feeling. 

Secretary Baker. I have no possible objection to your suggestion. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Mr. Secretary, along the same line of Mr. Lunn's 
suggestion and of your suggestion about taking help away from the 
private manufacturers, do you think it would be advisable for the 
department to oflFer a higher scale of wages to those expert mechanics 
who work in the arsenals? That question came up yesterday, and 
it was suggested that they could not get enough expert labor. What 
do you think about the advisability pi our paying more to those men 
and meeting the price of the private manufacturers ? 

Secretary Baker. We always meet their price. Our plan in oper- 
ating the arsenals is to make the Government a little the best em- 
ployer in every neighborhood where they are located. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. I did not know that. 

Secretary Baker. We have shorter hours of work and better condi- 
tions of labor ; we have more vacations and holidays than is common 
among private employers, and we pay in money wages the average 
of the neighborhood in which the industrial occupation is carried on. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. I was under a misapprehension, then. 

Secretary Baker. The Department of Labor constantly studies the 
labor conditions in the neighborhoods where the arsenals are located. 

Mr. Hull. Mr. Secretary, when was the national-defense act 
passed ? 

Secretary Baker. In June, 1916. 

Mr. Hull. It had the approval at that time of the President, did 
it not? 

Secretary Baker. He signed it. 

Mr. Hull. Did he indorse it ? 

Secretary Baker. I am not the spokesman of the President beyond 
stating the fact that his official signature was attached to it. 

Mr. Hull. Is it fair to say about those who believe that that act 
ought to be tried out now that they are not standing behind the 
President ? 

Secretary Baker. I hope I can be excused from answering that 
question. The extent to which a man is standing behind the Presi- 
dent is a sentimental question, too. 

Mr. Hull. It is not your intention to draw on it if we pass this 
act? 

Secretary Baker. I think, Mr. Hull, I am entitled to say for my- 
self and my associates, many of whom, as you knew from their testi- 
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mony before you, were not convinced of the wisdom of the act as a 
matter of policy — I think it is fair to say for myself and for them 
that the act has been loyally operated according to its intent and 
spirit so far. 

Mr. Hull. Yes ; but it Was framed by Congress for an emergency 
similar to the one we have now. 

Secretary Baker. I do not think it was. 

Mr. Hull. It was not? 

Secretary Baker. I think not. 

Mr. Hull. Certainly we had an emergency thrown up to us at that 
time. 

Secretary Baker. I think there was an emergency in the Military 
Establishment of the United States to reorganizing the Military 
Establishment growing out of the obvious failure of the Dick bill to 
accomplish the purposes intended ; but it must be clear that the na- 
tional defense act was not passed for the purjpose of raising an ade- 
quate force for participation by the United States in a world war. 

Mr. Hull. It was passed by Congress, and, I think, received a 
unanimous vote, except one, m Congress, three months after the 
President had been through the West saying the world was on fire 
and to prepare. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Hull. And it met his approval. 

Secretary Baker. I hope it will not be understood that I am pass- 
ing any judgment on the 

Mr. Fields. If the gentleman will yield to me, I would like to say 
that the chairman of the committee stated on the floor of the House 
in presenting the bill to the House that it was a peace measure and 
was not an emergency measure. 

Secretary Baker. I would like to make a statement for the record 
on that subject. I think the national defense act was a very, very 
marked improvement on the military policy of the country, and I 
think its beneficial effect has been felt and is being felt as a peace- 
time modification of the permanent military policy of the country. 

Mr. Hull. I do not agree that it was a peace-time measure. It 
was an emergency pure and simple, and was so framed by this com- 
mittee and met the approval of Congress, but that is not a question 
which is worth while now. I simply want to say one thing more in 
regard to a question of Col. Crago in regard to the volunteering in 
1898. I do not know very much about military affairs, but I do know 
that at that time I had a company enlisted and partly trained and 
tendered to the Government, and I was told they could not be used. 
Now, what the reason was I do not know. I might say further that 
I am very much impressed with the idea — and I think I am just as 
loyal as any member on this committee — ^that the proper thing for 
the country to do would be to give a fair trial to the volunteer 
system. 

Mr. Sh ALLEN berger. Mr. Secretary, is it not fair to say that in 
the national-defense act which Congress passed and in the volunteer 
act which Congress passed that you have two laws under which you 
could have raised an army if you had seen fit to do so, but you have 
decided not to adopt the volunteer policy, and that is what requires 
this new law ? 
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Secretary Baker. It has already been suggested by Gen. Crowder, 
and is to be followed by a memorandum prepared by him, that the 
volunteer act of 1914 was so far modified by the national-defense act 
that additional legislation would have been required to raise a vol- 
unteer army in accordance with the intention of those two acts taken 
together. But the explanation of the present measure is undoubt- 
edly that the department has come to the conclusion that it is wiser 
not to try the volunteer system for the entire national force now 
deemed necessary, and therefore' this act departs from that intention. 

Mr. Hull. I am impressed with the idea suggested by the questions 
of Mr. Lunn, and that is by your system you are not going to get the 
men that we might get if we called for volimteers. There are a num- 
ber of men in this country who are anxious to go into this war, and 
their ages generally are over 25, and they are good men, and they 
want to fight, and I believe we ought to give them the opportunity 
which they seek before we conscript the younger men. 

Secretary Baker. I think you would agree, Mr. Hull, that no 
policy could be adopted which allowed each man in the country to 
fight his share of the war the way he wanted to fight it ; some super- 
vising plan and intelligence must be adopted. Now, I think it is 
unanswerably demonstrated that in this war, the greatest in the his- 
tory of the world, the industrial organization of a nation is not less 
important than its military organization, and I think it is unde- 
niably demonstrated that men under 25 years of age taken from the 
body of the people will less dislocate the industrial and commercial 
and social life of the Nation than men taken of a superior age to 
that, so that the suggestion of a limitation of age and the exclusion 
of men loyal, patriotic, and brave can be reconciled as addressed 
directly to the national interests as demonstrated by foreign 
experience. 

Mr. Hull. That may be true, and I have the highest admiration 
for the experts in the War Department and for expert opinion on 
anything, but there is one class of expert opinion which Congress is 
better able to give than any of them, and that is what the people 
will stand for, and they seem to forget that. Now, we are facing a 
situation in this country, and I think we ought to get down to the 
grass roots on it, and that is that there are a lot of people who want 
to go to war, and I think they ought to be given that opportunity. 

Secretary Baker. With the greatest respect for your desire to do 
right in the matter, of which I have no question in the world, I 
think the people of the United States are looking to you as leaders. 
They are asking you, because of your superior opportunities, to con- 
sult the experience of the world and tell them what the American 
people ought to do to participate in this great struggle ; and if you 
do the right thing, without prejudice to any opinion I may have as 
to what the right thing is, the American people will follow you. 

Mr. Lunn. May I ask this question : Do you believe there would 
be any failure on the part of men of 40 who want to volunteer, as 
you say, to secure the opportunity, when you have need for, say, 
350,000 volunteers? I personally do not believe you will get that 
many volunteers. 

92077—17 10 
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Mr. Hull. My idea is that as we all understand, the volunteer 
system is founded on the idea that the man who gets up the company 
is the enUsting officer. 

Mr. Crago. And that is the most vicious system we ever adopted. 

Mr. LuNN. In other words, if Mr. Hull will permit me, the word 
" volunteer " as used in this bill is a fraud and a sham because you 
can not use the word " volunteer " when a man volunteers to enlist 
in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Chairman, I woiild like to put in the record in 
connection with the statement of Mr. Hull, the following letter : 

59 West Forty-sixth Steeet, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Kahn : I do not know whether it is better to write to a member 
of your committee in favor of or one opposed to conscription, so I have solved 
the problem by writing both to you and to Mr. Dent. As the mother of two 
sons, I urge conscription on your committee. It is the only just, equitable, 
and democratic way ; otherwise, the flower of the country is sacrificed. We 
mothers with our sons want to defend this country, but we resent thus saving 
a lot of shirkers. That is the woman's point of view, but from the military 
point of view it is also the most efficacious way. 
Yours, very truly, 

Catherine Peckham. 

ApRit 10, 1917. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Fields has been necessarily 
absent from the committee on account of illness in his family and 
has not heretofore had an opportunity to ask any questions. 

Mr. Fields. Mr. Secretary, do I understand that if this law is 
enacted, no man above 25 years of age can enlist if he desires to 
do so? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir ; men up to 40 years of age may be per- 
mitted to enlist until the Regular Army and National Guard are 
filled to war strength, which would comprise a number to be stated 
by Maj. Nolan when he has figured it out. 

Mr. Fields. After the Regular Army is filled to war strength or 
when you resort to conscription under this bill — of course, I under- 
stand the bill provides for conscription of men between 19 and 25 — 
does that exclude men above 25 years of age if they still desire to 
enlist ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes,; it excludes men who desire to enlist above 
25 years of age after the initial number necessary tQ complete the 
Regular Army and National Guard are taken ; some 300,000, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. Fields. When the Regular Army and the National Guard is 
completed you will have about how many men in the service? 

Secretary Baker. 614,000. 

The Chairman. 623,000 is the way I figure it. 

Secretary Baker. The record will show the number accurately. 
I have not the exact figure in my mind. 

Mr. Fields. How many men will you get by conscription ? 

Secretary Baker. 500,000. 

Mr. Fields. As the chairman has stated, I have been prevented 
from attending the former hearings of the committee because of ill- 
ness in my family, ^nd probably these same points have been dis- 
cussed. Why the necessity of conscription before trying out the 
volunteer system and before giving the people of the country a chance 
to volunteer? 
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Secretary Baker. Three reasons have been stated for that. 

Mr. Fields. That is already in the record ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. Shall I state the three reasons again? 

Mr. Fields. No; if that information is in the record, all right. 
What is the necessity at this time of conscripting boys mider 21 
years of age, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker. The age limits are fixed in deference to the ex- 
perience 01 the country as to the age of men who have fought in our 
previous wars. The original age suggested was 18. The average 
age of men enlisted in the Civil War, it was stated yesterday, was, I 
think, something like 18 or 19. Young men of that age are deemed 
especially susceptible of training and especially valuable as soldiers. 

Mr. Fields. If I understood the discussion between Mr. Lunn and 
yourself a while ago correctly, it would be the plan to call the young 
men or the men of 19 first, and then on up ; am I correct in that ? 

Secretary Baker. No. 

Mr. Fields. Would those of the higher age be called first ? 

Secretary Baker. No ; the total number of available men between 
the ages of 19 and 25 would be enrolled, and out of that total of 
7,000,000 the physically unfit and those disqualified would be elimi- 
nated, reducing it probably to about 4,000,000, and out of the 
4,000,000, 500,000 would be chosen by lot. 

Mr. Fields. As I understand it, your reasoi;i for limiting the maxi- 
mum age to 25 is for the protection of the industries of the country ; 
and that is what you base your reason on? 

Secretary Baker. That is the reason for the choice of that age. 

Mr. Gordon. A further reason was given that they would not 
be as likely to have formed permanent engagements, as for instance, 
they would not be as likely to be married, etc. 

Secretary Baker. Less likely to be married and to have families 
to leave behind, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Fields. Mr. Secretary, I have been in the country while this 
discussion has been going on, and I am frank to say that I believe 
the age limit of 25 will not meet the approval of the country; 
neither do I believe the age limit of 19 will meet the approval of the 
country. Here is the way the people of the country generally talk 
about it : " This is a man's war, ana the men of America should fight 
this war and not the children." I think Mr. Hull very well said that 
we have got to keep in harmony with the wishes of the people. It 
is true that the people look to Members of Congress as their leaders, 
yet the American people are free thinkers, and I think the depart- 
ment and this committee and Congress may well feel the pulse of the 
American people on this important and vital proposition. If we 
enact a law here that fires the brain of the American people, dis- 
courages a lot of men who want to go into the war, it will be 
made an issue in the future, and it may result in changes at a critical 
time, and I think that those are points that may well be considered. 
I am frank to say that I do not believe the country is willing to ac- 
cept the proposition of making it a war, as they say, by the children 
of America. I have heard more or less discussion of the matter in 
three States, and the general feeling is that this is a man's responsi- 
bility. The men of America are behind the President and behind 
the administration, but they want it to be a man's war, and they 
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want the men to meet the responsibility. I think the limit of 25 is 
too low. Those are mv views and the views of a nmnber of men I 
have talked with, and I would like to put them in the record. 

Secretary Baker. I want to say I have proof of that belief. This- 
is a democracy, and the people of the United States ought to have 
what they want, and it is your duty and mine to help them get what 
they want. 

Mr. Fields. Exactly so. 

Secretary Baker. But for 20 years I have followed a political 
philosophy which I think is vindicated by its results. I have done 
what I thought was right, explained it to those to whom I was^ 
accountable, and, so far as I can recall, they have always both wel- 
comed the explanation and approved the action. 

Mr. Fields. So have I ; but I have always studied the needs and 
wishes of the people and tried to keep as nearly in harmony with 
their needs and wishes as I consistently could. 

Mr. McK^ENZiE. , In speaking of the geographical divisions, wheit 
you come to put this law into effect will population be taken inta 
consideration along with the different political subdivisions? 

Secretary Baker. Yes ; according to the census of 1910. 

Mr. McKenzie. I make mention of that because one county might 
have ten times as much population as another. 

Secretary Baker. It will be on the basis of population and not on 
the basis of territory. 

Mr. McKenzie. When this law is enacted it will take several 
months to get the machinery into working order to carry out the 
administrative features of the law, will it not ? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly some time, but how long I would 
not like to forecast. 

Mr. McKenzie. In the meantime you will be filling up the Regular 
Army and the National Guard by volunteer enlistment, which would 
include men between the ages of 18 and 40 years ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. That will give opportunity to all the men who are 
over 25 years of age and who desire to do so to enlist in either the 
National Guard or the Regular Army. 

Secretary Baker. Unless they should be more numerous than the 
number needed. 

Mr. McKenzie. Will it be the policy of the department to under- 
take to carry on the volunteer system and the conscriptive system at 
the same time ; or is it the hope of the department to get the Regular 
Army and the National Guard filled up to the proposed strength 
before the conscription is put in force ? 

Secretary Baker. It is the hope of the department we will be able 
to complete the Regular Army and the National Guard up to war 
strength before beginning conscription for the additional forces, if 
the Regular Army and National Guard can in fact be filled by 
volunteers. 

Mr. McKenzie. And if they can not, then conscription will apply ? 

Secretary Baker. Then conscription will apply to all three. 

Mr. Garrett. With Mr. McKenzie's permission, I would like to 
ask the Secretary if the department has discussed or has tentatively 
agreed as to what would be considered a reasonable time to give the 
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people an opportunity to volunteer to fill up the Regular Army and 
National Guard? 

Secretary Baker. The department has not considered that, Mr. 
Garrett. 

Mr. McKenzie. Would it be possible for your department to in- 
sert in the record a table showing the number of men that will be 
required from each State to make up this quota ? 

Secretary Baker. Maj. Nolan has agreed to do that, and it will 
be put in the record. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Secretary, there is just a little matter I want to call 
your attention to. It seems to me that the language is rather broad 
on page 10, line 6, in reference to the officers and agents. The lan- 
guage is, " and the officers and agents of the several States shall 
hereby have full authority for all acts done by them in the execu- 
tion of this act by the direction or request of the President." I 
think I know what the purpose of it was, but don't you think 
that language is rather broad; that is, to say that anything a man 
- does shall be legal? 

Geii. Crowder. The purpose is to give them Federal authority for 
their acts. 

Secretary Baker. It does not go any further than to authorize 
everything that is properly within the scope of that authority. 

Mr. Wise. He could do an unlawful act, however. 

The Chairman. That is a matter that we will consider. 

Mr. Fields. Mr. Secretary, I overlooked one question that I wanted 
to ask you : In securing the officers- for this emergency, there are a 
great many men in the country who have served one, two, three, and 
probably more enlistments and who are fine military men. They are 
physically capable, but their education is so limited that they could 
not pass the required examination. Yet they are well educated in 
the military service. Would it not be a good idea to consider the 
advisability of omitting the examination of those officers so as to get 
the benefit of the services of , those men ; that is, so far as their 
academic education is concerned? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly it would be very unwise to make 
a purely academic test as the criterion to judge the military fitness 
of such men as you refer to. We will have their records examined 
and their military experience noted, and the purely academic part of 
the test will be subordinated to that of military efficiency. 

Mr. Fields. I wanted to bring that out. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, I think that perhaps we have been a 
little slow in commissioning valuable material to fill vacancies* in the 
rank of second lieutenant in the Regular Army and that that work 
might be expedited. Don't you think that it could be expedited by 
waiving the mental examination in cases where it is perfectly obvious 
that the candidate can pass it ? 

Secretary Baker. Unhappily, the inside of a man's mind is not 
obvious from an outside inspection, but that has been considered, and 
we have had a very large number of very excellent young men to 
take the examinations which we have held for second lieutenant. The 
Adjutant General is now going over a list of those who were rejected 
and is going to make a new list, showing those who were rejected for 
shortage in trigonometry, for instance, and eliminate that so that he 
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can present to me a list of men who can be said to have shown 
capacity in the indispensable qualifications. 

Mr. Anthony. I would like to give you a concrete case that came 
to my own attention : Yesterday I forwarded to you the application 
of a young man of just the proper age — ^22 years — ^who had been 
through a military school and only last year received a scientific de- 
gree from Yale. He is in every way qualified, but that young man 
will have to take a mental examination, and it will probably be sev- 
eral months after he stands the examination before his papers are 
examined and he can be finally ordered into training. Now, in cases 
of that kind, they could be immediately given their physical exami- 
i;ation and put in training and thus save several months' time 

Secretary Baker. It is possible that a rule might be made that 
would do that, and yet, unhappily, it would recjuire discriminations 
which might be regarded as based on prejudice. I suppose that 
nobody would have any difficulty in saying that a scientific degree 
from Yale was a pretty adequate certificate of scientific attainments 
of the academic sort, but, of course, there are a larger number of 
scientific schools in the country, some of them conducted by corre- 
spondence, and if you tried to make a line of division there it would 
be invidious, I am afraid. 

Mr. Anthony. It seems to me that it would require no great dis- 
cretion on the part of The Adjutant General to say that this man is 
?roperly qualified. When the Navy Department adopted that course, 
objected to it because we were not then in a state of war. That 
rule was adopted by them some months ago, and I believe that in this 
emergency the War Department should adopt it also. 

Secretary Baker. I have no doubt that the War Department will 
adopt something of that kind. 

Mr. Anthony. Have we time to go into the merits of the bill ? 

The Chairman. If the committee wishes to go over it again. 

Mr. Anthony. I would like to bring out one more point. I am 
heartily in accord with the idea of doing everything possible, and I 
want to do everything possible to at once give you this Army of 
500,000 men that you want, in addition to the Regular forces, but I 
am impressed with the fact that with the complicated machinery of 
this proposed conscription several months must elapse before you 
will get the enrollment of that number of eligible men, and then^ 
perhaps, several months more will elapse before they can be reported 
to the training camps. Now, what objection could there be to author- 
izing the enrollment at once of volunteers, or volunteer units, in the 
meantime, until you get your conscription machinery in operation? 
Is it not perfectly patent on the face of it that there will be several 
months of time absolutely lost in enrolling an army of 500,000 men, 
as authorized here? 

Secretary Baker. A volunteer unit of what ages ? 

Mr. Anthony. Of military age, up to 40 years. 

Secretary Baker. I think that would be very unfortunate. 

Mr. Anthony. Why? 

Secretary Baker. For the reason which I have stated in the record, 
that it would dislocate the industries of the country. 

Mr. Anthony. Right on that line, my impression has always been 
that in the Spanish- American War, and as a general principle, that 
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men will volunteer for military service who are the best able to get 
away from their employment and families. 

Secretary Baker. My experience and yours are at variance on that 
subject. I have letters on my desk now from three young men who 
are in a law office. All three of them want to volunteer, but they 
have found no way by which they can decide among themselves 
which shall go and let the other two remain at home. If all three 
should go, it would break up their business entirely, but if a conscrip- 
tion system should come along it would probably take only one. 
. Mr. Anthony. That is an individual matter for them to decide. 
Do you prefer to wait four or five months to get this army rather 
than to get it within 30 days? « 

. Secretary Baker. That is a question of judgment. I have no way 
of affirming or denying that, but my belief is that we will get them 
faster. 

Mr. Caldwell. Suppose, instead of saying all men of military age 
up to 40, we say from 18 to 25? 

Secretary Baker. I think that would be less unfortunate but still 
unfortunate. 

Mr. Kahn. Along that line of questioning, could you furnish 
500,000 volunteers, if they did volunteer immediately, with the neces- 
sary equipment? 

Secretary Baker. It could not be done. 

Mr. Anthony. But you could put them in training, couldn't you? 

Secretary Baker. I do not believe that they could oe put in train- 
ing under any circumstances that would even make a respectable ap- 
pearance of training. 

Mr. Anthony. You could give them arms. 

Secretary Baker. We could not even give them arms. 

Mr. Anthony. You have rifles. 

Secretary Baker. We have the rifles, but that is only a part of the 
arms. 

Mr. Anthony. They could wait a month or two for the uniforms. 

Secretary Baker. I do not think you would have the spectacle of 
men training in civilian clothes. 

Mr. Anthony. I never saw men training that were not miscellane- 
ously uniformed. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, I was very much impressed with your 
answer as to the volunteer system taking from the life of the com- 
munity or the country the men who were most needed. My observa- 
tion is that it is just the other way — ^that you take men under the 
volunteer system who can get away, or men who have no fixed occupa- 
tion. In the case of those three lawyers, all of them might be drafted 
under the conscription system. 

Secretary Baker. They might be. 

Mr. Gordon. But if you had the volunteer system they could talk 
it over among themselves. As a matter of fact, all of them might 
want to volunteer. You referred to the head of a theological school 
who wanted an exception made in this bill in favor of theological 
students, but that reasoning would not apply to law students. I just 
make that observation. 

Secretary Baker. I would like to answer a part of your observation. 
You say that your observation is that it is the unemployed and unat- 
tached who volunteer. 
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Mr. Gordon. I did not say the unemployed. 

Secretary Baker. Then, the dispensible or those who can be spared ; 
but I believe that you will be unable to prove that by the history of 
any system of volunteering conducted in any civilized nation in the 
world at any time. I think what happens is that the fine-spirited 
women and the fine-spirited men consult one another and agree that 
no private consideration ought to stand in the way of the public 
need, and that the unattached and the dispensible people by reason 
of their being unattached and dispensible persons are the persons 
who are least swayed by the spirit which animates those who early 
volunteer. 

Mr. Gordon. Was that true in the Mexican War ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer as to the Mexican War, but*! 
believe it to be a true generalization of all wars in all times. 

Mr. Greene. Let me add about three lines of personal experience 
as a recruiting officer in 1898. 

Mr. Gordon. You were in the Organized Militia, and your ex- 
perience there would afford no criterion by which, to determine this. 
1 ou had men in the Organized Militia — men holding offices 

Mr. Greene (interposing). Will you let me state my own quali- 
fications? My observation was in line with what the Secretary has 
stated. In the first place, the men who had arrived at an age of 
maturity and who had passed out of the somewhat floating class of 
young men — that is, the men who had formed business, social, and 
domestic relations — were the men who realized most strongly their 
duty to the country, and I, as a recruiting office^, in 1898 turned down 
a great number of such men, because in that emergency it did not 
seem that they should be permitted to do this. I also found the 
greater number of slackers and shirkers came from among the young 
unattached men, who have been described as dispensible people. 

Mr. Gordon. On what theory did you reject the applications of 
recruits for that service? 

Mr. Greene. First, on the theory that being a recruiting officer I 
had some authority to do it. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course you did not have any. 

Mr. Greene. I did. 

Mr. Gordon. Where did you get authority to reject a volunteer 
who wanted to enlist in the service of his country under a volun- 
teer system 1 

Mr. Greene. I can not now examine all of the statutes on the 
subject. 

Mr. Gordon. You could not reject them except for a legal reason. 

Gen. Crowder, will yon pardon me for citing a few authorities on 
that observation I made yesterday upon the question of the power 
to suspend the writ of halbeas corpus? In support of the statement 
I made that it could only be lawfully done by Congress, I would 
like to cite to you four authorities. The first is a decision by Chief 
Justice Taney in the case of ex parte Merriman, in the Circuit Court 
of the District of Maryland, the same being case No. 9487, decided 
at the April term, 1861. The next is a decision by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the case of ex parte Ballman (4 Cranch, U. S., 101), in 
which he held that the power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
is in Congress. Mr. Justice Storey in Third Storey on the Constitu- 
tion, section 1336, held the same view. 
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I also citeThomas Jefferson, who was President of the United States 
at the time of the Burr conspiracy, and who desired the writ sus- 
pended in certain parts of the country. He took the matter to Con- 
gress instead of attempting to exercise that power. Permit me also 
to cite Fifteenth American and English Encyclopedia of Law, second 
edition, page 217, published in 1900, in which all of the authorities 
are collected, or most of the authorities are collected, and where in 
the text it is said that Congress and the President acquiesced in the 
Tiew of Marshall, Storey, and Taney that it was a legislative func- 
tion, because when the question was raised at the beginning of the 
Civil War, Congress on March 3, 1863, passed a law conferring 
limited authority upon the President to suspend the writ, and the 
President, without exception, following the enactment of that law 
worked under it, which would be a sort of construction given by 
President Lincoln himself that the power resided in Congress. 

Gen. Crowder. I am more or less familiar with the authorities you 
have cited. Most of them are familiar cases, but all of the cases you 
have cited were decided prior to the Civil War period. 

Mr. Gordon. The Taney decision was during the Civil War. 

Gen. Crowder. It was delivered at circuit. That opinion was de- 
livered at circuit. 

Mr. GrORDON. Yes. 

Gen. Crowder. Thife is true, that notwithstanding the fact that 
Congress has assumed authority to exercise it, in the act of March, 
1860, prior thereto President Lincoln suspended the privilege of the 
writ as an Executive act and the Attorney General sustained him. 
In late text books the decisions prior to the Civil War or those made 
during the Civil War are reviewed, and the text writers say that the 
weight of authority is that the power resides exclusively in Congress, 
but I do not think that it is definitely settled, authoritatively decided 
that the President can not exercise that power. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, one of my questions had to do 
with your proposition as to the men who are exempted from service 
because they are engaged in some industrial capacity, and you say 
that we ought to do that because of the experience in Canada. What 
would you do with those men ? We will say that eight men will be 
drawn, but you have eight times as many men drawn under this act 
as you will take the first time. Then, only one of thos^ men will be 
taken, and he performs an honorable duty. But the other seven men 
are just as loyal and are just as earnest and anxious to serve, but you 
would get somebody who may be working for $10 a day, while you 
may not get those other men who are willing to work for 50 cents a 
day 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Let me correct you at that point. 
Each of the seven persons not drawn for the first contingent would 
be given a paper indicating the contingent in which they would be 
drawn. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You would give them something to wear to 
indicate that the same as you would give it to the other men, I sup- 
pose? 

Secretary Baker. I can see no objection to that. 

Mr. Shallenberger. In Canada, as perhaps you are well aware, 
the reason for giving them a button is because th^y have the volun- 
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teer system, and the man who is not serving his country there is pre- 
smned to be a slacker, and the button is worn for that reason. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly ; it is to protect him against the moral 
compunction which, as I said yesterday, is more severe than any pen- 
alties of the law. 

Mr. Shallenberger. If we have the draft here, the same reason for 
the issuance of that button does not apply at all, unless you give 
everybody a button who has been drawn. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; it would not be necessary in a country 
where you had the draft system in operation, because it would be 
understood that everybody drafted had been taken. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Certainly. I think it is fair to say that the 
main issue in this bill is how we are going to raise this army, and the 
only provision in this bill indicating that is on page 6, line 23, " under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act." That is all the information we have as to how 
the law is to be applied. Now, there is one fundamental question 
which I think you must have considered and about which I would like 
you to tell us what your intention is, if you can, and that is whether 
this is to be administered by the military or by the civil authorities 
of the Go\ernment? 

Secretary Baker. The intention, so far as it is formed, is to have it 
presided over by a military officer, coordinating with himself the 
governors of the various States and such military and civilian aid as 
can be summoned rapidly to execute the law. 

Mr. Shallenberger. What I have in mind is whether the board of 
the tribunal which shall pass on the exemption of these men is to be 
a military tribunal or a civil tribunal. 

Secretary Baker. My preference would be to have it a mixed tribu- 
nal; to have local representatives. State representatives of a civilian 
character, and have them sit with military officers. 

Mr. Shallenberger. But is that an answer? Can we have a di- 
vided decision ? Is the decision to be finally with the civil or military 
authorities ? 

Secretary Baker. That would depend, of course, upon whether it 
was a majority decision, and then upon the constitution of the board. 
My mind has not gone to that. 

Mr. Morin. Mr. Secretary, do you not think, in view of the state- 
ment made to the committee by Mr. Greene, that it would be well to 
extend the draft to the age of 40, so that the men not indispensable 
to industry would be required to do their share of the service ? 

Secretary Baker. That question was raised by Mr. Lunn in one 
form, and I have said I could see no objection to it provided the 
earlier drafts be limited to the younger years for the industrial rea- 
sons already stated. 

Mr. Cliairman, Gen. Crowder has now the President's proclama- 
tion, and is able to give an answer to the question asked by Mr. Har- 
rison. 

(xen. Crowder. It is true that the President's proclamation and 
likewise the statutes of the United States classify as an alien enemy 
a German subject who has not completed his naturalization but who 
has taken out his first papers. The statute of the United States is a 
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statute of the year 1798, and it is preserved in section 4067 of the 
Revised Statutes and, briefly, is as follows. 

V^henever there is declared a war between the United States and any for- 
eign nation or any Government or any invasion or predatory incursion is per- 
petrated, attempted, or threatened against the Territory of the United States 
by any foreign nation or Government and the President makes public proclama- 
tion of the event, all native citizens, denizens, or subjects of the hostile nation 
or government, being males of the age of 40 years and upward, who shall be 
within the United States and not actually naturalized, shall be liable to be 
apprehended, restrained, secured, and removed as alien enemies. 

The President's proclamation is built upon that statute and classi- 
fies all persons who have not completed their naturalization, and who 
are 14 years of age and upwards, as subjects of Germany and as 
alien enemies. Now, there is conflict between that proclamation and 
the bill that is before you which undertakes to bring certain of those 
men into the service of the United States by draft. 

Secretary Baker. So that a provision ought to be added excluding 
alien enemies. 

Mr. Harrison. Does that apply to Austria and the other countries 
we are expected to be in conflict with ? 

Secretary Baker. It would not apply until our expectations were 
unhappily fulfilled. 

Mr. Harrison. What I had in mind, Mr. Secretary, was whether 
or not the amendment ought to be broad enough so that it will auto- 
matically apply to them? 

Secretary JBaker. Yes. 

The Chairman. Gen. Crowder, I will ask you to put in the record 
a copy of that proclamation. 

Gen. Crowder. The proclamation reads as follows : 

[Existence of war — German Empire.] 
By the President of the United States of America. 

A proclamation. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in the exercise of the con- 
stitutional authority vested in them have resolved, by joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives bearing date this day " That the state of 
war between the United States and the Imperial German Government which 
has been thrust upon the United States is hereby formally declared " ; 

Whereas it is provided by section four thousand and sixty-seven of the 
Revised Statutes, as follows: 

" Whenever there is declared a war between the United States and any 
foreign nation or government, or any invasion or preilatory incursion is per- 
petrated, attempted, or threatened against the territory of the United States, 
by any foreign nation or government, and the President makes public proclama- 
tion of the event, all natives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of the hostile nation 
or government, being males of the age of fourteen years and upwards, who shall 
be within the United States, and not actually naturalized, shall be liable to be 
apprehended, restrained, secured, and removed, a« alien enemies. The Presi- 
dent is authorized, in any such event, by his proclamation thereof, or other 
public act, to direct the conduct to be observed, on the part of the United 
States, toward the aliens who become so liable; the manner and degree of the 
restraint to which they shall be subject, and in what cases, and upon what 
security their residence shall be permitted, and to provide for the removal of 
those who, not being permitted to reside within the United States, refuse or 
neglect to depart therefrom; and to establish any other regulations which are 
found necessary in the premises and for the public safety ; " 

Whereas, by Sections four thousand and sixty-eight, four thousand and 
sixty-nine, and four thousand and seventy, of the Revised Statutes, further 
provision is made relative to alien enemies ; 
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Now, therefore, I, Wood row Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim to all whom it may concern that a state of war 
exists between the United States and the Imperial German Government; and 
I do specially direct all officers, civil or military, of the United States that they 
exercise vigilance and zeal in the discharge of the duties incident to such a 
state of war ; and I do, moreover, earnestly appeal to all American citizens that 
they, in loyal devotion to their country, dedicated from its foundation to the 
principles of liberty and justice, uphold the laws of the land, and give undivided 
and willing support to those measures which may be adopted by the constitu- 
tional authorities in prosecuting the war to a successful issue and in obtaining 
a secure and just peace ; 

And, acting under and by virtue of the authority vested in -me by the 
Constitution of the United States and the said sections of the Revised Statutes, 
I do hereby further proclaim and direct that the conduct to be observed on the 
part of the United States towards all natives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of 
Germany, being males of the age of fourteen years and upwards, who shall be 
within the United States and not actually naturalized, who for the purpose of 
this proclamation and under such sections of the Revised Statutes are termed 
alien enemies, shall be as follows : 

All alien enemies are enjoined to preserve the peace towards the United 
States and to refrain from crime against the public safety, and from violating 
the laws of the United States and of the States and Territories thereof, and to 
refrain from actual hostility or giving information, aid or comfort to the enemies 
of the United States, and to comply strictly with the regulations which are 
hereby or which may be from time to time promulgated by the President ; and 
so long as they shall conduct themselves in accordance with law, they shall be 
undisturbed in the peaceful pursuit of their lives and occupations and be ac- 
corded the consideration due to all peaceful and law-abiding persons, except so 
far as restrictions may be necessary for their own protection and for the safety 
of the United States ; and towards such alien enemies as conduct themselves in 
ticcordnnce with law, all citizens of the United States are enjoined to preserve 
the peace and to treat with all such friendliness as may be compatible with 
loyalty and allegiance to the United States 

And all alien enemies who fail to conduct themselves as so enjoined, in addi- 
tion to all other penalties prescribed by law, shall be liable to restraint, or to 
give security, or to remove and depart from the United States in the manner 
prescribed by sections four thousand and sixty-nine and four thousand and 
seventy of the Revised Statutes, and as prescribed in the regulations duly pro- 
mulgated by the President; 

And pursuant to the authority vested in me, I hereby declare and establish 
the following regulations, which I find necessary in the premises and for the 
public safety : 

(1) An alien enemy shall not have in his possession, at any time or place, 
any fire-arm, weapon or implement of war, or component part thereof, ammuni- 
tion, maxim or other silencer, bomb or explosive or material used in the manu- 
facture of explosives ; 

(2) An alien enemy shall not have in his possession at any time or place, 
or use or operate any aircraft or wireless apparatus, or any form of signalling 
device, or any form of cipher code, or any paper, document or book written or 
printed in cipher or in which there may be invisible writing. 

(3) All property found in the possession of an alien enemy in violation of the 
foregoing regulations shall be subject to seizure by the United States ; 

(4) An alien enemy shall not approach or be found within one-half of a mile 
of any Federal or State fort, camp, arsenal, aircraft station. Government or 
naval vessel, navy yard, factory; or workshop for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war or of any products for the use of the army or navy : 

(5) An alien enemy shall not write, print, or publish any attack or threats 
against the Government or Congress of the United States, or either branch 
thereof, or against the measures or policy of the United States, or against the 
person or property of any person in the military, naval, or civil service of the 
United States, or of the States or Territories, or of the District of Columbia, 
or of the municipal governments therein ; 

(6) An alien enemy shall not commit or abet any hostile act against the 
United States, or give information, aid, or comfort to its enemies ; 

(7) An alien enemy shall not reside in or continue to reside in, to remain 
In, or enter any locality which the President may from time to time designate 
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by Executive Order as a prohibited area in which residaice by an alien enemy 
shall be found by him to constitute a danger to the public peace and safety of 
the .United States, except by permit from the President and except under such, 
limitations or restrictions as the President may prescribe ; 

(8) An alien enemy whom the President shall have reasonable cause to 
believe to be aiding or about to aid the enemy, or to be at large to the danger 
of the public peace or safety of the United States, or to have violated or to be 
about to violate any of these regulations, shall remove to any location designated 
by the President by Executive Order, and shall not remove therefrom without 
a permit, or shall depart from the United States if so required by the President ; 

(9) No alien enemy shall depart from the United States until he ^hall have 
received such permit as the President shall prescribe, or except under order 
of a court, judge, or justice, under Sections 4069 and 4070 of the Revised 
Statutes; 

' (10) No alien enemy shall land in or enter the United States, except under 
such restrictions and at such places as the President may prescribe; 

(11) If necessary to prevent violations of these regulations, all alien enemies 
will be obliged to register ; 

(12) An alien enemy whom there may be reasonable cause to believe to be 
aiding or about to aid the enemy, or who may be at large to the danger of the 
public pteace or safety, or who violates or attempts to violate, or of whom, 
there is reasonable ground to believe that he is about to violate, any regula- 
tion duly promulgated by the President, or any criminal law of the United 
States, or of the States or Territories thereof, will be subject to summary 
arrest by the United States marshal, or his deputy, or such other officer as 
the President shall designate, and to confinement In such penitentiary, prison, 
jail, military camp, or other place of detention as may be directed by the 
President. 

This proclamation and the regulations herein contained shall extend and 
apply to all land and water, continental or Insular, In any way within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be aflixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this sixth day of April, In the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, and of the independence of 
the United States the one hundred and forty-first. 

[seal.] Woodeow Wilson. 

By the President : 

Robert Lansing, 

Secretary of State, 

Mr. Gordon. Gen. Crowder, do you recall whether or not in the 
Civil War they enlisted aliens — ^not alien enemies, but aliens? Did 
they actually enlist aliens and enact a statute that their enlistment 
should operate in lieu of naturalization and make them citizens? 

Gen. Crowder. I do not think there was any such legislation for 
the Civil War period. 

Mr. Gordon. There, was some legislation upon the subject. 

Gen. Crowder. We have legislation on our statute books to-day 
tipplicable in time of peace only, which permit the enlistment of any 
person who has declared his intention to become a citizen; but that 
is not applicable in time of war. 

Mr. NiciiOLLS. In the Civil War we were not fighting in foreign 
countries. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 3 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled, pursuant to the taking of the recess,. 
at 3 o'clock p. m. • 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. PAIMEB PIEBCE, WAS COLLEQE DIVISION. 

aENEBAL STAFF COBPS. 

The Chairman. Maj. Pierce, you are connected with the General 
Staff? 

Maj. Pierce. I am on General Staff duty at the Army War Col- 
lege. 

The Chairman. I do not know of any better way for you to give 
the committee the details of the estimates in regard to this new le^s- 
lation than to state them in your own way and make the explanation 
in your own way. 

Maj. Pierce. I have a copy of the estimate as submitted, except 
for the signature, and, if the committee desires, I will read that. 

The Chairman. You may do that. 

Maj. Pierce (reading) : 

National defense (War Department) : For mUitary expenditures under the 
War Department necessary for the national defense and for each and every 
purpose connected therewith, to be expended by the Secretary of War under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe, to be immediately available, 
and to remain available until expended, submitted, $2,932,537,933. 

I have prepared, in order to save your time and patience, a state- 
ment in regard to the special estimates. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to have that. 

Maj. Pierce. The special estimate is for one year, for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of approximately 1,000,000 men, organized 
into 32 Infantry and 4 Cavalry divisions, with Army corps troops for 
such number of Army corps as can be organized from this force. 

These troops are divided as follows : Regular Army, 242,954 ; Na- 
tional Guard, 829,954; Volunteers, 500,000; total enlisted men, 1,072,- 
908, and 45,462 officers. These are the troops on which the Quarter- 
master General estimated, but it is not certain we will have exactly 
that number, because how manv we will need on the lines of com- 
munication, etc., is unknown at this time. 

Mr. Kahn. Then, according to your figures, your estimates are for 
a fewer number of men than the Secretary of War told us this morn- 
ing you intended to get. He said 623,000. 

Mr. Gordon. That was the maximum that could be raised under 
the present law. 

Mr. Caldweixi. I understood him to sav on his final estimate that 
the men he would have when he got all he wanted would number 
1,123,000. Your estimate is on 1,072,908, which is about 50,000 less? 

Maj. Pierce. Yes, sir. The instruction which the Secretary of 
War gave the bureaus was that they should estimate for a force of 
a million men. Some flexibility in the number was found necessary 
on account of the fact that the Regular Army at war strength, after 
the addition of the second increment, would be about 209,134 men. 
Thirty-three thousand eight hundred and twenty men of the Quar- 
termaster Corps were added for bases and lines of communication. 

The amounts as given provide for the equipment and for mainte- 
nance for one year. They are as follows: 

Quartermaster Corps: Pay, etc., of the Army, $582,752,290. That 
inchides $51 ,507,584 to cover a 20 per cent increase in pay during war, 
under the same provisions as were in effect during the Spanish War. 
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The Quartermaster General assumed the same provisions would be 
enacted for the present war. The methods of calculation were based 
on numbers and grades given in our " Tables of Organization." 

The Chairman. Major,' I would like for you to state whether or not 
it is a fact that the figures you are giving us now are based entirely 
on the increase only of the Regular Army and the National Guard 
and the additional force that is contemplated in the pending bill. In 
other words, we have passed through the House at this session of 
Congress the annual appropriation bill for the Army and the National 
Guard as they now stand. These figures, as I understand it, elimi- 
nate that because that is expected to be taken care of in the regular 
annual appropriation bill for the Army. Is that correct ? 

Maj. Fierce. In part. I found, in looking into the estimates for 
the Ordnance Department, we had included in these special estimates 
all the items that were in the estimates for 1918, submitted to the last 
Congress, except the following : Six million four hundred and thirty- 
five thousand seven hundrexi dollars, under the sundry civil bill, and 
a supplemental estimate of $1,677,550, imder that same bill, or a 
total of $8,113,200, and $5,000,000 for the Signal Departnxent. Ex- 
cept for those items these larger estimates include the smaller, but 
only for a year from the enactment. These estimates were based on 
the requirements of supplies for a force of approximately a million 
men, to be maintained for one year. If the appropriation for 1918 
is not made, a part of that fiscal year will not be provided for. 

Mr. Caldwell. Without regard to whether you had anything on 
hand to do part of that with or not. 

Maj. Pierce. No. The supplies on hand were considered, as shown 
by the attached table, re ordnance material and Signal Corps. 

The Chairman. Take, for instance, the appropriation for the pay 
of the Army in the Regular Army appropriation bill which has 
passed the House and is now pending in the Senate. We provided 
for the pay of an Army of about 135,000 men. That sum is not in- 
cluded in your estimates for 1,000,000 men? 

Maj. Pierce. It is included, but only for one year from the date of 
passage of the act. The appropriation for pay, 1917, is nearly ex- 
hausted, due to the retention of the guard in the Federal service. 

Mr. Cald^vell. I understood him to say he has made an estimate 
for 1,000,000 without regard to the 135,000 men. 

Maj. Pierce. Except for the instances I called attention to. These 
estimates are for one year from the date of the passage of the bill. 
Since the actual sum needed for carrying this war to a conclusion 
will probably be in excess of the total amount included in the 1918 
regular estimates and this special estimate, it is urgently requested 
that the total be appropriated and no reductions made. 

The estimates for supplies, services, and transportation is $813,- 
245,164 ; for animals for the Army, $100,083,050. That would be for 
529,000 animals. The estimates include some 40,000 motor trucks. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Is it not the idea when you have large work, divisional 
work, you expect to use motor trucks, but for regimental and brigade 
work you are bound to use animals, because of the slower movements 
of the troops? 

Maj. Pierce. Exactly. 
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The estimates for construction, repair, and rentals is $65,545,559. 
That construction is largely for temporary cantonments, estimated 
at about $40 a man. 

Mr. Caldwell. Does that include construction of hangars and 
machine shops, and things of that sort, at such places, for instance,, 
as Mineola, Long Island ? 

Maj. Pierce. That is provided for in the bill. 

Mr. Caldwell. In this estimate? 

Maj. Pierce. It comes under the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Kahn. You are asking for $54,000,000 for aviation. No doubt 
that construction is included in that estimate. 

Maj. Pierce. Yes; it is so included. 

The total amount for the Quartermaster Corps is $1,561,626,063. 
For the Ordnance Department the estimates are as follows : Current 
expenses, $2,500,000; manufacture and purchase of ammunition for 
small arms and for hand use, etc., $40,298,000; manufacture and 
purchase of ammunition, targets, and other accessories for target 
practice, etc., $19,000,000; manufacture and purchase of arms, ammu- 
nition, target, etc., for rifle clubs, $1,600,000; manufacture, etc., of 
arms at national armories, $25,616,000 ; manufacture and purchase of 
ordnance stores to fill requisitions, overhauling, cleaning, etc., of ord- 
nance and. ordnance stores, $60,050,000; national trophy and medals- 
for rifle contests, $10,000 ; purchase, manufacturing and test of auto- 
matic machine rifles, $18,200,000 ; armored motor cars, purchase and 
manufacture of, $4,500,000; purchase, manufacture, and test of auto- 
matic machine rifles for National Guard, $31,200,000; antiaircraft 
guns, procurement and test of, $1,000,000. 

Mr. Caldwell. Is that to be divided between the Vickers and the 
Lewis gims? 

Maj. Pierce. Yes; a light type* and a heavy type. 

Mr. Caldwell. About what proportion ? 

Maj. Pierce. It has not been decided. 

Mr. Caldwell. You have an estimate for the purchase, manufac- 
ture, and test of automatic machine rifles for the National Guard — 
$31,200,000. If you buy the Lewis type of guns, you will get about 
ten times as many as of the other kind ? 

Maj. Pierce. We can get the light type more rapidly, and the 
lighter type is the cheaper. 

The estimate for the procurement and test of antiaircraft guns is 
$1,000,000; for .ammunition for antiaircraft guns, $1,840,000. 

Mr. Caldwell. How many does that call for ? 

Maj. Pierce. The number is increasing all the time. 

Mr. Caldwell. How much will that buy ? 

Maj. Pierce. Each one costs, with its pedestal, about $25,000. 

Mr. Caldwell. Does that include the accompanying searchlight? 

Maj. Pierce. No. 

Mr. Caldwell. How are you going to use an antiaircraft gun at 
night without a searchlight ? 

Maj. Pierce. These are provided by other departments. 

The estimate for the procurement of field artillery for the National 
Guard is $99,800,000; for ammunition for field artillery, $92,000,000; 
arms and ordnance for Reserve Officers' Training Corps, $1,524,000; 
military equipment for schools and colleges, $718,000; civilian train- 
ing camp, arms and ordnance equipment for, $4,000,000. 
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The estimates for urmament of fortifications is as follows : 

Manufacture and purchase of mountain, field, and siege cannon, 
etc., $55,200,000; manufacture and purchase of ammunition for the 
above, $75,000,000; manufacture, purchase, etc., seacoast cannon, etc., 
$15,950,000; manufacture, purchase, etc., and ammunition for sea- 
coast cannon, $14,000,000; manufacture, purchase, etc., ammunition, 
subcaliber guns, etc., for seacoast artillery practice, $700,000; altera- 
tion and maintenance of mobile artillery, including purchase and 
the manufacture of machinery, etc., $6,112,500; purchase, manufac- 
ture, etc., of ammunition, subcaliber guns, etc., for mountain, field, 
and siege artillery practice, $9,000,000; alteration and maintenance 
of seacoast artillery, etc., $700,000; for current expense of Sandy 
Hook Proving Grounds, $200,000; necessary expenses of officers on 
duty at proving grounds not occupying public quarters and for com- 
pensation of draftsmen, $50,000; submarine mines, purchase and 
maintenance, $3,326,330. 

Panama Canal: Purchase, manufacture, etc., seacoast cannon, 
$3,688,000; purchase, manufacture, etc., ammunition for seacoast 
cannon, $3,400,000; alteration, maintenance, etc., of seacoast artillery, 
$750,000 ; submarine mines, their purchase, manufacture, etc., $250,000; 
alteration, maintenance, and repair of submarine mine material, 
$50,000; ordnance depot, construction, etc., $246,600. 

Insular possessions : Purchase, manufacture, etc., of seacoast cannon, 
$1,060,000; purchase, manufacture, etc., ammunition for above, 
$8,000,000; alteration, maintenance, etc., of seacoast artillery, etc., 
$500,000 ; submarine mines, $73,000. 

The total amount for the Ordnance Department is $602,007,430. 

Signal Corps: Signal Service of the Army, $4,817,766: aviation, 
$54,250,000 ; making a total for the Signal Corps of $59,067,766. 

Medical Department, $24,780,000. 

Engineer Corps: Construction of guns and mortar batteries, 
$2,500,000; electrical installation at seacoast fortifications, $1,700,000; 
searchlights for harbor defenses, $5,900,000; casemates, batteries, 
etc., for submarine mines, $500,000 ; construction of land defenses in 
the United States, $2,000,000. 

Mr. Caldwell. Does that include land fortifications ? 

Maj. Pierce. It includes projects already approved, mainly land 
defenses for permanent fortifications. 

Contingent expenses in connection with construction of seacoast 
fortifications, $1,000,000. 

Panama Canal Zone: Construction of seacoast batteries, $20,000; 
purchase and installation of electric light and power plants for 
seacoast fortifications, $55,000; searchlights for seacoast fortifica- 
tions, $78,774 ; land defenses, $29,500. 

Engineer operations in the fiela, $94,800,000; Engineer equipment 
of troops, $37,050,000. That makes a total for the Engineer Corps 
of. $145,633,274. 

The special estimate for contingencies of the Army is $1,150,000. 
The following amounts were appropriated for 1917: Contingencies 
of the Army J $50,000; contingencies of military observers abroad, 
$15,000; contingencies of the military information section. General 
Staff, $11,000. These items have been embraced in the estimate of 
$1,150,000 above mentioned. 

92077—17 ^11 
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In explanation of the increase, it is noted that with the increase 
of the Army to approximately 1,000,000 men the items embraced 
under the contingencies of the Army must largely increase. It is 
thought the expenses will be at least $100,000 instead of $50,000, as 
formerly. 

The amount, $15,000, hitherto allotted for the expenses of our 
observers abroad has proven altogether insufficient. Fifty thousand 
dollars is estimated as necessary for this purpose. 

An increase from $11,000 to $1,000,000 is made for the military 
information section, General Staff. This is to provide ample funds 
for the gathering of information, to include secret-service work. 
The importance of this in time of war is very great, and the amount 
of money requested is not considered excessive. The total thought 
necessary is $1,150,000. 

The estimate for the Army War College is $9,000. The Army 
War College needs no increase, as its expenses will be approximately 
the same in war as in peace. The estimates for the United Stated 
service schools is $60,675, as against $35,350 appropriated for 1917. 
The expenses of the United States service schools will be augmented^ 
due to the large number of new officers to be instructed. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-five provisional lieutenants have just finished a 
CQurse of instruction at Fort Leavenworth. The school of mus- 
ketrv is instructing large numbers of noncommissioned officers in 
machine guns. The other schools will be used to capacity, and the 
increase irom $35,350 to $60,675 is believed justified. 

The estimate for contingencies in The Adjutant General's Office 
is $15,000. 

Under the Chief of Coast Artillery, the estimate for fire control at 
fortifications is $3,147,225; for the Coast Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe, Va., $32,000; malang a total for the Chief of Coast Artil- 
lery of $3,179,225. 

The grand total of the estimates submitted by the various depart- 
ments is $2,397,528,433. 

Mr. Shauubnberger. In the estimate for the United States service 
schools you have increased the amount from $35,350, appropriated 
for 1917, to $60,675? 

Maj. !PiERCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The amount appropriated for those schools 
last year was $35,350 ? 

Maj. Pierce. Yes, sir. This amount is based on the estimates 
from the schools themselves. 

Mr. Shallenberger. It struck me that was a very modest increase. 

Maj. Pierce. If this appropriation asked for is made as a lump- 
sum appropriation, then whatever is necessary can be allotted as' 
it is needed. 

The Quartermaster General made an estimate that the cost of 
personal equipment was $194 and some cents for each man, and that 
is one reason why the odd figures come in this estimate. That 
means that the cost for the equipment to put a man in the field 
and give him everything necessary^ viz, shoes, socks, clothing, uni- 
form, shelter halves, etc., is $194. Estimates for these were made on 
the basis of prices of a few months ago. Since then prices have in- 
* creased. 
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Mr. Shallenberger. I understood you to say the cost of the equip- 
ment for each man totaled about $194 ? 

Maj. Pierce. For each man. Not the initial cost alone, but the 
cost, plus maintenance for one year. 

Mr. Shallenberger. What equipment he has to have, but not 
what he eats ? 
Maj. Pierce. Yes. It amounts to $194 without food. 
Mr. Anthony. That does not include what he eats? 
Maj. Pierce. No,'sir. x 

Mr. Fields. That includes the initial cost plus the maintenance 
for one year? 
Maj. Pierce. Yes. 

Mr. Shallenberger. It has nothing to do with his pay? 
Maj. Pierce. No. The estimate for food was 30 cents a day, but 
prices have already gone up. The pay was estimated at the same 
rates and for the grades now authorized by law, with 20 per cent 
added for war. Of course the 20 per cent increase can not be given 
except by authority of Congress. 

The estimates of the Ordnance Department were based on cost as 
given in the last tables, plus 25 per cent, but there have been great in- 
creases. For instance, small arms, rifles, in the last ordnance price 
tables were listed at $19.50, and a year ago only $12.50. 

Mr. Kahn. That is due to the increase in the raw material cost? 
Maj. Pierce. Yes, sir. In these estimates they have taken, in cer- 
tain ones-^I do not think it is true in the case of all — the list prices 
and added 25 per cent. 

Mr. TiDSON. Do you figure you will get the Enfield rifle at about 
the same price as the Springfield ? 

Maj. Pierce. I am not sure. The arrangement was explained to 
me the other day, but the price was not indicated. I do not under- 
stand that it has definitely been decided that we will adopt a modified 
Enfield. 

Mr. TiLSON. The arrangement has been explained, but I have not 
seen any figures as to whether we will get the Enfield rifle as cheaply 
a^ we did get our Springfield rifle. 
Maj. Pierce. These estimates provide as follows: 
(a) The clothing and other quartermaster supplies necessary to 
fully equip 1,072,908 men and maintain these for one year. Personal 
equipment is calculated on the basis of a year and a half allowance 
iii addition to the initial allowance. It also includes temporary or 
cantonment shelter for men, animals, and stores. 

(&) The gims, ammimiti( n, and other ordnance supplies necessary 
to fully equip 1,072,908 men and maintain these for one year. Main- 
tenance is based on peace conditions and is included under the various 
items to the total amount of $73,604,500. If war conditions are to 
prevail, it is calculated that maintenance for one year will increase 
to $608,614,000. Assuming a state of war, the total estimates of the 
Ordnance Department submitted should be increased by $535,009,500. 
Mr. Shallenberger. What do you mean by " maintenance"? 
Maj. PiERCE._The replacement of worn-out guns and of ammuni- 
tion — ammunition that is used in target practice — — 
Mr. SkalijrnbeIjger. Wearing out generally ? 
Axsi ^^lERCE jL^es 
Mr. Shallenberger. That figure will be $73,000,000? 
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Maj. Pierce. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Shallbnberoer. For all ordnance in this bill? 

Maj. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Small arms 

Maj. Pierce. Yes, sir; everything; that is, in time of peace. The 
attached memorandmn of the Chief of Ordnance will explain this 
more in detail. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How much for war? 

Maj. Pierce. $608,614,000. Field guns wear out after 10,000 or 
12,000 rounds are fired. The expenditure of ammunition is enormous* 
Since one sum of money is to be asked for, the amount shoidd be 
$2,932,537,933. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Are you estimating in this $2,932,000,000 
peace conditions or war conditions? 

Maj. Pierce. War conditions. 

I want to brin^ your attention to one other thing in connection 
with these estimates. The Quartermaster General put in an esti- 
mate for the support of dependent relations. It was on the as- 
sumption that a flat rate of $15 per month would be given soldiers 
who had dependent relations. An estimate based on our experience 
in the recent trouble along the border amounts to $144,842,680 a year. 
That is included in these estimates. 

The Chairman. What general item is that included in? 

Maj. Pierce. Pay of the Army. 

Mr. Kahn. Based on what he found to be the condition when the 
National Guard- was sent to the Mexican border? 

Maj. Pierce. Yes. 

Mr, Kahn. We spent about $10,000,000, I think, or $12,000,000. 

.Mr. Shallenberger. Here is a matter regarding pay, which I 
would like to be put in the record. You gave the pay oi the Army 
as $582,752,790. That is based on the present pay of the Army. 
Suppose the plan is adopted which is advocated in the Senate, and 
already, I am told, existing in Canada, and is advanced as a proposi- 
tion that should be adopted here, whereby the pay is $33 per month 
to the man and $23 to his wife. Would not the pay of the Army be 
about double what you have estimated? 

Maj. Pierce. Yes, sir; I think it would be more than doubled for 
enlisted men. A calculation, however, would be necessary to estab- 
lish this. In addition to the present pay rates the Quartermaster 
General estimated on a 20 per cent increase on war pay. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I am told that if we do not exempt the mar- 
ried men it would practically double the pay of the Army, elimi- 
nating the wife entirely. 

The details of the estimates covered in the statement of Maj. 

Pierce are as follows: 

Supplies Division, March 19, 1917, 

In compliance with memorandum from the Quartermaster General, dated 
March 13. 1917, there is transmitted herewith estimates for " Subsistence," 
"Regular supplies," and "Clothing and equipage," for 43,000 officers and 
1,018,270 enlisted men for a period of one year, in so far as such appropriations 
pertain to the Supplies Division. 

A. L. Smith, 
Brigadier General, Quartermaster Corps. 
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SUPPLIES, SERVICES, AND TRANSPORTATION. 

Purchase of subsistence supplies for issue as rations to — 

Troops, including enlisted men of the Regular Army 
Reserve and retired enlisted men when ordered to active 

duty $165, 455, 631. 50 

Civil employees when entitled thereto 943, 269. 50 

Hospital matrons 32, 850. 00 

Nurses, applicants for enlistment, while held under ob- ' 
servation, general prisoners of war (including- Indians 
held by the Army as prisoners, but for whose subsistence 
appropriation is not otherwise made). Indians employed 
with the Army as guides and scouts, and general prison- 
ers at posts. 

For the subsistence of the masters, oflicers, crews, and em- 
ployees of the vessels of the Army Transport Service 5, 799, 056. 50 

Hot coffee for troops traveling when supplied with cooked or 
travel rations 95, 812. 50 

Meals for recruiting part'es and applicants for enlistment 

while held under observation 6, Oil, 550. 00 

For the authorized issue of soap, candles, matches, toilet 
paper, towels, and toilet articles, and barbers' and tailors' 
materials for use of general prisoners confined at military 
posts without pay or allowances, and applicants for enlist- 
ment while held under observation 2,349,340.58 

Issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their first enlistment 2, 545, 675. 00 

Issue of housewives to the Army 95, 799. 55 

. Issue of salt and vinegar for the authorized public animals, 

including authorized number of officers' horses 113, 681. 35 

For sales to officers and enlisted men of the Army, issue of 
flour or paste for targets-^ 28, 480. 00 

For payment of commutation of rations to the cadets* of the 
United States Military Academy in lieu of the regular es- 
tablished ration, at the rate of 40 cents per ration 146, 730. 00 

Of the regulation allowances of commutation in lieu of rations 
to enlisted men on furlough, enlisted men, including enlisted 
men of the Regular Army Reserve and retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty, and male and female nurses 
when stationed at places where rations in kind can not be 
economically issued, and when traveling on detached duty 
where it is Impracticable to carry rations of any kind ; enlisted 
men selected to contest for places or prizes in departments 
and Army rifle competitions while traveling to and from 
places of contest; male and female nurses on leave of ab- 
sence ; applicants for enlistment, and general prisoners when 
traveling under orders 6, 230, 550. 00 

Of commutation of rations in lieu of the regular established 
ration for members of the Nurse Corps (female) while on 
duty in hospitals, at 40 cents per ration, and for enlisted 
men, applicants for enlistment while held under observation, 
and general prisoners sick therein, at the rate of 40 cents 
per ration (except that at the general hospital at Fort 
Bayard, N. Mex., 50 cents per ration and at other general 
hospitals 40 cents per ration are authorized for enlisted 
patients therein), to be paid to the surgeon in charge 4, 502, 270. 00 

For supplying meals or furnishing commutation of rations to 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and the National Guard 
who may be competitors In the national rifle match: Pro- 
vided, That no competitor shall be entitled to commutation 
of rations in excess of $1.50 per day, and when meals are 
furnished no greater expenses than that sum per man per 
day for the period the contest is in progress shall be in- 
curred 12, 000. 00 

For providing prizes to be established by the Secretary of 
War for enlisted men of the Army who graduate from the 
Army schools for bakers and cooks, the total amount of 
such prizes at the various schools not to exceed $900 per 
annum 900.00 
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For other necessary expenses Incident to the purchase, testing, 
care, preservation, issue, sale, and accounting for subsistence 
supplies for the Army $2,169,420.00 

Regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps, including their 
care and protection, for the purchase and repair and mainte- 
nance of heating stoves required for heating offices, hospitals, , 
barracks and quarters, guardhouses, storehouses, and recruit- 
ing stations, and United States Disciplinary Barracks 1, 613, 879. 15 

For ranges and range equipment, cooking stoves, field ranges, 
coffee roasters, and appliances for cooking and serving food 
at posts, in the field, and when traveling, including repair 
and maintenance of same 2, 127, 621. 25 

For furnishing heat and light for the authorized allowance of 
quarters for oflftcers, including members of the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps when ordered to active duty, and enlisted men, 
including enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and re- 
tired enlisted men when ordered to active duty; contract 
surgeons when stationed at and occupying public quarters 
at military posts; for officers of the National Guard attend- 
ing service and garrison schools, and for recruits, guards, 
hospitals, storehouses, offices, troops in the field, and the 
building erected at private cost, in the operation of the act 
approved May 31. 1902, and for sale to officers 33, 996, 700. 00 

For purchase of appliances for handling fuel—' 203, 170. 00 

For purchase and issue of fuel and engine supplies required 
in the operation of modern batteries at established posts; 
fuel for pumping plants, lighting plants, and other power 
plants operated by the Army 5, 937, 930. 00 

For fuel for operation of tarnsports, harbor boats, mine plant- 
ers, cable boats, and Coast Artillery boats 7, 650, 000. 00 

For purchase and repair of bake ovens and apparatus pertain- 
ing thereto, including the purchase, repair, and maintenance 
of field bakeries 540, 252. 00 

For purchase of ice for issue to organizations of enlisted men 
and officers at such places as the Secretary of War may de- 
termine and for the preservation of stores 2, 320, 913. 00 

For the autliorizeil issues of laundry materials for use of 
general prisoners confined at military posts without pay or 
allowances, and for applicants for enlistment while held 
under observation 114, 250. 00 

For the purchase and issue of the authorized furniture and fil- 
ing equipment for offices, at posts and in the field, including 
furniture, textbooks, and equipment for post schools and 
libraries and instruments and other authorized articles for 
the use of officers' schools and schools for enlisted men at 
the several military posts ; including furniture authorized 
for officers' quarters and public rooms of officers' messes at 
military posts 636, 876. 10 

For subscriptions for newspapers and periodicals for the use of 
enlisted men at posts and in the field, and for commercial 
newspapers and market reports for the Quartermaster 
Corps 90, 000. 00 

For the purchase, issue, repair, and maintenance of tableware 
and mess furniture for kitchens and mess halls, each and all 
for the enlisted men, including recruits 592, 520. 00 

For the purchase and issue of stationery and blank books for 
use of troops and officers of the Army, including stationery 
for officers' schools at the several military posts and for post 
schools for enlisted men, including schools for noncommis- 
sioned officers 607, 575. 00 

For the purchase and issue of typewriters, adding machines, 
and exchange of same, and for the purchase of addressing 
machines, mimeograph, and similar equipment 600,740.00 

For laundering of towels 10, 000. 00 

For the purchase and repair of ♦ * ♦ wall lockers * * * 
for use in offices ; ♦ ♦ ♦ and for chests and issue outfits 
for troops 59,119.45 
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For the purchase of cloth, woolens, and materials required for 
the manufacture of clothing, and for the purchase and manu- 
facture of cloth inp: for issue and for sale at cost price, ac- 
cording: to the Army Regulations. $150,819,238.34 

For purchase and repair of hand instruments, includinq: au- 
thorized allowance of sheet music for authorized Armv 
bands J 1, 282, 000. 00 

l*'or the purchase of materials for the manufacture of equipage, 
and for the purchase and manufacture of equipage and re- 
pair of same, for issue to the Army 71, 895,-835. 75 

For the purchase, repair, and maintenance of equipment re- 
quired for the manufacture of clothing and equipage, includ- 
ing the supplies necessary to the oiieration of same 50, 000. 00 

For altering and fitting clothing, and washing and cleaning 
same, and washing and cleaning equipage, when necessary 350, CKM). 00 

For a suit of citizen's outer clothing to cost not exceeding $10, 
to be issued upon release from confinement to each prisoner 
who has been • confined under a court-martial sentence in- 
volving dishonorable discharge 350, 000. 00 

For indemnity to officers and men of the Army for clothing and 
bedding, etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898, by order of the 
medical ofllcers of the Army for sanitary reasons r 

Printing and supply of blank forms, etc 300.000.00 

Purchase and issue of relief map 20, 000. 00 



March 20, 1917. 
To the Estimates Branch : 

1. Herewith is submitted detailed statement of cost of original equipment, 
including equipment " C," for organization^ enumerated in memorandum from 
the Quartermaster General of the 13th instant, so far as the Transportation 
Division is concerned. The item checked thus ( V ) , under " Supplies, services, 
and transportation," includes only farriers', blacksmiths', wheelwrights', and 
saddlers' tools. The it«m checked thus ( X ) provides for employees required 
for operation of boats and 200 additional clerks for duty in connection with 
checking the railroad accounts. 

Chauncey B. Baker, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

SUPPLIES, SERVICES, AND TRANSPORTATION. 

For the purchase and issue of forage for the horses, mujes, 
oxen, and other draft and riding animals of the Qunrter- 
master Corps at the several posts and stations and with 
the armies in the field, and for the horses of the several 
regiments of Cavalry and batteries of Artillery and such 
companies of Infantry and Scouts as may be mounted; for 
remounts and for the authorized number of officers, including 
bedding for the animals; and for straw for soldiers' beddings $63, 697, 933. 02 

For the purchase and issue of horse and mule shoes, horseshoe 
nails, including blacksmiths' materials and equipment, and 
for the shoeing of horses and mules 1,116,986.40 

For the purchase of the necessary blacksmiths', wheelwrights', 
plumbers', carpenters', tinners', saddlers', horseshoers', ma- 
chinists', and other tools for the repair and maintenance of 
equipment furnished for use of the Army 105, 000. 00 

For the purchase and repair of harness and pack equipment for 
use of the Army, including purchase and issue of repair parts 
for same and materials for making repairs 3,519,896.00 

For the purchase of wagons, carts, drays, and such animal- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, including parts and mate- 
rials for the repair and maintenance of same, as may be re- 
quired for the transportation of trooffe and supplies and for 
oflicial military and garrison purposes 4, 461, 364. 40 
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For the purchase of motor-propelled trucks and motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles as are required for the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies, and for official, military, and 
garrison purposes, including the purchase and issue of sup- 
plies, parts, and equipment required for the maintenance, 
operation, and repair of Siime 1 $136,432,000.00 

For purchase, repair, and maintenance of other vehicles 

For the purchase and issue of equipment and supplies necessary 
for the care of public animals 21, 364. 82 

For the packing and crating of the authorized change of station 
allowance of baggage and household effects of officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and civilian employees of the classi- 
fied service with the Army, including Army field clerks, and 
field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, and for the packing and 
crating of company, troop, battery, regimental, and other 
property and Impediments accompanying the troops on 
change of station ^ 435, 120. 70 

For the transportation of the Army and its supplies, includ- 
ing transportation of the troops when moving either by land 
or water, and of their baggage, including reimbursement of 
travel expense of cadets when first reporting at United 
States Military Academy , 25, 001, 115. 00 

For transportation of recruits and recruiting parties, of appli- 
cants for enlistment between recruiting stations and recruit- 
ing depots 2, 103,000. 00 

For transportation of authorized change of station allowance 
of baggage from last duty station to their homes of enlisted 
men having 10 or more years' service in the Army who are 
discharged on account of disability incurred in the line of 
duty 

For transportation of persons on their discharge from the 
United States disciplinary barracks, or from any place in 
which they have been held under sentence of dishonorable 
discharge and confinement for more than six months, or 
from the Government Hospital for the Insane after transfer 
thereto from such barracks or place, to their home (or else- 
where, as they may elect), provided the cost In each case 
shall not be greater than to the place of last enlistment 

For the transportation of the necessary agents and other em- 
ployees, and authorized allowance of baggage, including per 
diem allowance iii lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4 for 
those authorized, to receive the per diem allowance, and for 
reimbursement of actual travel expense, for civilian em- 
ployees not to exceed the maximum amount fixed by law 

For transportation of clothing and equippage, subsistence sup- 
plies, other quartermaster supplies, engineer stores, medical 
stores, signal stores, and other property of the Army from 
Army posts and depots or places of purchase of delivery to 
the several posts and Army depots, and from those posts 
and depots to troops in the field 18, 103, 722. 00 

For transportation of horse equipment, of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores, and small arms from the foundries and armor- 
ies and places of purchases to the arsenals, fortifications, 
military posts, and Army depots 1, 183, 840. 00 

For transportation of animals for the Army from places of pur- 
chase to remount depots, and from remount depots to the 
troops at military posts and station and in the field, and 
from places of purchase to military posts and to the troops 
In the field, and with troops changing station 4, 235, 040. 00 

For transportation of funds of the Army 53, 063. 50 

For the purchase and repair of boats necessary for the harbor 
boat service of the Army, for the transportation of troops and 
supplies and for official, military, •and garrison purposes, 
iacluding the purchase of supplies and equipment necessary 
for the maintenance and operation of same 5, 679, 500. 00 
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For the purchase and repair of boats for the Coast Artillery 
service and for official, military, and garrison purposes, In- 
cluding the purchase, construction, and repair of mine plant- 
ers, and cable boats and ships, and for the supplies and 
equipment necessary for the maintenance and operation of 
said vessels 1 $7, 375, 000. 00 

For the expenses of sailing public transports and other vessels 
In the movement of troops and supplies on the various rivers, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and other 
waters. Including maintenance and operation, and purchase of 
supplies and equipment for same 8, 100, 000. 00 

For payment of wharfage, tolls, and ferriages, including the 
purchase of street car tickets and commutation railroad tick- 
ets for transportation of recruits and recruiting parties, and 
for the transaction of official business at posts, department 
headquarters, supply depots of the Army, recruiting stations, 
and other military stations 50, 000. 00 

For drayage and cartage at the several depots and at posts 
and stations where Government transportation is not suffi- 
cient for the purpose 392,669. 00 

For the hire of laborers in the Quartermaster Corps, includ- 
ing care of officers' mounts when the same are furnished by 
the Government; hire of interpreters, spies, or guides for 
the Army; compensation of clerks and other employees to 
the officers of the Quartermaster Corps; hire of teamsters, 
packers, blacksmiths, horseshoers, wheelwrights, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, engineers, firemen, saddlers, foremen, supei:- 
iutendents of construction, civil engineers, draftsmen, rod- 
men, machinists, truckmasters, chauffeurs, and such other 
employees as may be necessary and authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War for the maintenance and operation of means 
of transportation and repairs to same, including care of ani- 
mals and manufacture of clothing and equipage; and for 
the repair and upkeep of public property and buildings ; for 
the hire of masters, officers, crews, and other employees re- 
quired in the operation of the Army transport service, har- 
bor boat service, Coast Artillery boat service, mine planters, 
and cable ships : 1,324,430.00 

For advertising for the purpose of this appropriation and the 
appropriations. "Animals for the Army " and " Construc- 
tion, repairs, and rentals" 1,000:00 

For the payment of Army transportation lawfully due such 
land-grant railroads as have not received aid in Govern- 
ment bonds (to be adjusted in accordance with the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in cases decided under such 
land-grant acts), but in no case shall more than 50 per 
cent of full amount of service be paid : Provided, That such 
compensation shall be computed upon the basis of the tariff 
or lower special rates for like transportation performed for 
the public at large and shall be accepted as in full for all 
demands for such service: Provided further, That in ex- 
pending the money appropriated by this act a railroad com- 
pany which has not received aid in bonds of the United 
States, and which obtained a grant of public land to aid in 
the construction of its railroad on condition that such rail- 
road should be a post route and military road, subject to the 
use of the United States for postal, military, naval, and 
other Government services, and also subject to such regu- 
lations as Congress may impose restricting the charge for 
such Government transportation, having claims against the 
United States for 'transportation of troops and munitions of 
war and military supplies and property over such aided 
railroads, shall be paid out of the moneys appropriated by 
the foregoing provision only on the basis of such rate for 
the transportation of such troops and munitions of war and 
military supplies and property as the Secretary of War shall 
deem just and reasonable under the foregoing provision. 
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such rate not to exceed 50 per cent of the compensation for 
such Government transportation as shall at that time be 
charged to and paid by private parties to any such com- 
pany for like and similar transportation ; and the amount 
so fixed to be paid shall be accepted as in full for all de- 
mands for such service: And provided further, That noth- 
ing in the preceding provisos shall be construed to prevent 
the accounting officers of the Government from making full 
payment to land-grant railroads for transportation of prop- 
erty or persons where the courts of the United States have 
held that such property or persons do not come within the 

scope of the deductions provided for in the land-grant acts 

scope of the deductions provided for in the land-grant acts. 



Total $283, 489, 644. 84 

ALLOWANCE OF FORAGE AND BEDDING FOB ONE YEAR FOR ANIMALS WITH AN ARMY 

OF APPROXIMATELY 1,000,000 MEN. 

Hay: 

529,380 animals x 14 pounds x 365 days pounds.. 2, 705, 131, 800 

Oats: 

398,130 horses x 12 pounds x 365 days pounds.. 1, 743, 809, 400 

131,250 mules x 9 pounds x 365 days do 431, 156, 250 

Total do 2, 174, 965, 650 

Bedding : 

529,380 animals x 1,200 pounds do 635,256,000 

Hay: 

2,705,131,800 pounds x $0.75 per hundredweight $20, 288, 488. 50 

Oats ' * 

2,174,765,650 pounds x $1.85 per hundredweight 40, 233, 124. 52 

Bedding : 

635,256,000 pounds x $0.50 per hundredweight 3,176,280.00 

Total 63, 697, 933. 02 

HORSE AND MULE SHOES, NAILS, AND FARRIERS' TOOLS. 

Horse and mule shoes for 529,380 animals (398,130 horses and 
131,250 mules), at 48 pounds of shoes per animal per year, 

at $3.75 per hundredweight $952,884.00 

Adding 10 per cent for weight of shoes, for nails 254, 102. 40 

Toe calks, tools, etc 10,000.00 

Total 1 1, 216, 986. 40 

PURCHASE AND REPAIR OF HARNESS AND PACK EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING PURCHASE 
AND ISSUE OF REPAIR PARTS AND MATERIAL FOR REPAIRS. 

101,420 single set harness, at $25.80 per single set $2, 616, 636. 00 

7,000 aparejos, at $65 each 455, 000. 00 

600 riding bridles, at $3.50 , 2, 100. Oa 

600 riding saddles, at $30 ^ 18, 000. 00 

Other pack equipment 131, 160. 00 

Repairs and maintenance 297, 000. 00 

Total 3, 519, 896. 00 

50R PURCHASE OF WAGONS, CARTS, DRAYS, AND ANIMAL-DRAWN PASSENGER-CAREY- 
ING VEHICLES, INCLUDING PARTS AND MATERIALS FOR REPAIR AND MAIN- 
TENANCE. 

1,920 ambulances, at $275 $528,000.00 

20,470 wagons, escort, at $76.52 3,613,364.40 

Repairs of wagons 320,000.00 

Total 4, 461, 364. 40 
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FOB PURCHASE OF MOTOR-PROPELLED TRUCKS AND MOTOR-PROPELLED PASSENOER- 

CARRYING VEHICLES AS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF TROOPS AND 
SUPPLIES, INCLUDING THE PURCHASE AND ISSUE OF SUPPLIES, PARTS, AND 
EQUIPMENT REQUIRED FOR THE MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND REPAIR OF SAME. 

Equipment : 

4,210 automobiles, touring, at $1,000 $4,210,000.00 

1,310 automobiles, runabouts, at $850 1, 113, 500. 00 

29,730 motor trucks, cargo, at $2,800 83, 244, 000. 00 

1,090 motor trucks, repair and kitchen, at $3,200 3, 488, 000. 00 

2,180 motor trucks, supply trucks, at $3,200 6, 976, 000. 00 

60 machine-shop trucks, at $7,500 450, 000. 00 

220 wrecking and mess cars, at $1,500 330, 000. 00 

3,670 motorcycles, at $280 1, 027, 600. 00 

20 machine shops, at $25,000 500, 000. 00 

Operation and maintenance of — 

33,000 trucks, at $925 per truck 30, 525, 000. 00 

5,740 motor cars, at $700 per car 4,018,000,00 

3,670 mott)rcycles, at $150 each 550, 500. 00 

■ 

Total 136, 432, 600. 00 

FOR THE PURCHASE AND ISSUE OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES NECESSARY FOR THE 

CARE OF PUBLIC ANIMALS. 

28 regiments of Infantry, at $97 $2,716.00 

13 regiments of Cavalry, at $593.33 7,713.29 

9 regiments of Artillery (light), at $421.35 3, 792. 15 

1 regiment of Artillery (horse), at $482.27 482. 27 

1 regiment of artillery (heavy), at $508.33 508. 33 

1 regiment of artillery (mounted), at $765.35 765.35 

3 regiments of Engineers, at $463.58 1, 390. 74 

1 battalion of Engineers (mounted), at $154.86 154.86 

1 battalion of Engineers (pontoon), at $325.52 - 325. 52 

3 field battalions of Signal troops, at $64.11 192. 33 

1 field battalion of Signal troops (moujited), at $153.50 158.50 

1 battalion of Signal troops, at $64.11 64. 11 

12 pack trains, at $140.31 1, 683. 72 

4 sanitary trains, at $183.04 732. 16 

4 Engineer trains, at $8.85 35. 40 

7 wagon companies, at $80.51 563. 57 

1 ambulance company, at $71.12 71. 12 

1 field hospital, at $20.40 20. 40 

Total 21, 364. 82 

For the packing and crating of the authorized change of sta- 
tion allowance of baggage, etc 435, 120. 70 

The average annual per capita cost of packing and crating 
Is 82 cents, but It Is not believed that a Volunteer Army 
would require more than one-half of this amount. Esti- 
mate Is therefore based on the number of officers and 
men, viz : 1,061,270, at 41 cents per capita. 
For transportation of the Army and its supplies, including 

transportation of troops, etc 26, 001, 115. 00 

Assuming that this army is to be concentrated near the 
Atlantic coast, and based upon the pro rata number from 
each State, shown by the Militia Bureau, the approximate 
cost of transportation would be $24.50 per capita, and the 
estimate is based on this cost, viz, 1,061,270 oflScers and men, 
at $24.50 per capita. 
For the transportation of clothing and equipage, subsistence 

supplies, other Quartermaster supplies, Engineer stores, etc_ 19, 303, 722. 00 

The estimate for this purpose is based on the average cost 
of transportation for the total weight of the supplies re- 
quired for 10 field afmies for a period of one year, as shown 
below : 

Clothing and equipage, 81,649 tons, at $8_ 653, 192. 00 

' Subsistence, 902,270 tons, at $5 4, 511, 350. 00 
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For the transportation of clothing, etc. — Continued. 

Forage, 2,757,677 tons, at $4 $11, 030, 708. 00 

Motor vehicles, 149,000 tons, at $10 1, 490, 000. 00 

Other Quartermaster supplies, 121,654 tons, at $8 973, 2S2. 00 

Medical supplies, 4,150 tons, at $8 33, 200. 00 

Signal supplies, 32,555 tons, at $8 260, 440. 00 

Engineer supplies, 43,950 tons, at $8 351, 600. 00 

For the transportation of horse equipment, ordnance, ordnance 

stores, small arms, etc 1, 183, 840. 00 

This estimate is hased on the transportation of the amount 
of ordnance equipment, including small arms, etc., for 10 
field armies, at the average cost of transportation, viz, 
169,120 tons, at $7 per ton. 

For the transportation of animals for the Army, etc 4, 235, 040. 00 

This estimate is hased on the cost of transporting the num- 
ber of animals required for 10 field armies, viz, 529,380, at an 
average cost of transportation per head of $8. 

For the transportation of funds . 53, 063. 50 

The estimate for this purpose is based on an average an- 
nual cost of 5 cents per capita. 
For the payment of wharfage, tolls, and ferriages, and pur- 
chase of street car tickets 50,000.00 

A large number of street car tickets will, no doubt, be re- 
quired in connection with the transportation of 10 field 
• armies. The average annual expenditure for payment of 
tolls and purchase of street car tickets is approximately 
$25,000, and it is believed that not less than $50,000 would 
be required for these 12 field armies. 

For drayage and cartage— 392, 669. 00 

In transporting supplies from the v/arious depots, arsenals, . 
and armories to the railroad stations for 10 field armies, a 
large amount of drayage would be necessary, and as no 
provision has been made for taking care of this feature by 
motor trucks, estimate is submitted based on a i)er capita 
cost of approximately one-half the average annual per 
capita expenditure for this purpose. 

\ Mabch 21, 1917. 

Estimate or Addftional Wateb Tbanspobtation. 

Charter of 1 freight and 3 passenger transports on the 
Pacific coast, at approximately $120,000 per month each, 
or a total for the year of $5,760,000.00 

Chapter of 1 additionnl transport on the Panama run, at 

approximately $120,000 per month 1, 440, 000. 00 

7, 200, 000. 00 

Ooal and water for operation! 400,000.00 

Refitting for transport use, at $100,000 per ship 500, 000. 00 

Additional transports 1 8, 100, 000. 00 

ADDITIONAL HARBOB BOATS. 

To purcliase — 

2 ferryboats, at $166,000 $332,000.00 

22 freight and passenger steamers, at $150,000_ 3, 300, 000. 00 

4 steam lighters, at $100,000 400,000.00 

4. 032, 000. 00 
Running supplies, repairs, fuel, water, and incidental expenses 
of operation for one year 1,647,500.00 

Additional harbor boats 5, 679, 500. 00 

ADDITIONAL COAST ABTILLEBY BOATS. 

To purchase — 

6 mine planters, at $350,000 $2,100,000.00 

2 cable steamers, at $400,000 800, 000. 00 
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To purchase — Continued. 

30 tugs, at $100,000 $3, 000, 000. 00 

8 60-foot steam launches, at $20,000 160,000.00 

4 60-fDot gasoline launches, at $25,000 \. 100, 000. 00 

3 64-foot D. B. boats, at $20,000 60, 000. 00 

19 gasoline launches, at $10,000 190,000.00 

2 steam launches, at $10,000 20, 000. 00 

24 32-foot D. B. boats, at $4,000 96, 000. 00 

44 power-mine yawls, at $1,000 44, 000. 00 

75 rowing yawls, at $500 37, 500. 00 

6, 607, 500. 00 
Running supplies, repairs, fuel, water, and incidental expenses 

of operation for one years 767, 500. 00 

Additional Coast Artillery boats 7, 375, 000. 00 

Employees, harbor boats 600,000.00 

Employees, Artillery boats 484, 430. 00 

Estimated cost of providing temporary construction, etc., for an emergency 
force of 43,000 officers and 1,034,270 enlisted men, after deducting accommoda- 
tions now available in the United States for 70,000 officers and enlisted men, 
for a period of one year : 

1. Construction of temporary buildings required for shelter of 

troops, animals, and supplies, at $40 per capita $40, 290, 800. 00 

Temporary shelter for Coast Artillery supports 181, 730. 00 

2. Maintenance of above construction at 5 per cent l 2, 023, 626. 50 

3. Construction of temporary hospitals, at $2 per capita 2, 014, 540. 00 

4. Maintenance of temporary hospital buildings at 5 per cent 100, 727. 00 

5. Construction of water and sewer systems, at $1.75 per 

c^ita. 1, 762, 722. 50 

Water-supply systems for Coast Artillery supports 730, 741. 00 

6. Maintenance of water and sewer systems,^ at 10 per cent 199, 346. 35 

7. Construeti(Mi of electric lighting systems, at 60 cents per 

man 604, 362. 00 

8. Maintenance of electric lighting systems at 10 per cent 60, 436. 20 

9. Construction of roads, drainage, and clearing, at $5 per jnan. 5, 036, 350. 00 
10. Maintenance per year at 10 per cent 503, 635. 00 

11. : 

12. Rental of recruiting stations, at $1,184 per man, and hire 

of lodgings, at 92 cents per man 1 2, 119, 296. 08 

13. Rental of camp sites, at $2 per man per year 2, 014, 540. 00 

14. Rental, construction, and repair of target ranges, at $2 per 

man per year 1 , 1 2, 014, 540. 00 

15. Disposal of garbage at $3 per man per year 3, 231, 810. 00 

16. Purchase of toilet paper, garbage cans, urinal cans, etc., 

at $2 per man per year 2, 154, 540. 00 

17. Purchase of water, at $4.80 per man per year 5, 170, 896. 00 

18. Purchase of electric current, at $4.80 per man per year 5, 170, 896. 00 

19. Purchase of ice boxes for preservation of food In camps, 

at 25 cents per capita 269, 317. 50 

20. Sanitation at Coast Artillery supports 198, 240. 00 

Total 75, 653, 092. 13 

NOTES. 

Item 1. — The amount estimated for under this item is based on a per capita 
of $40, this per capita having been arrived at by using as a basis the actual 
cost of temporary buildings recently erected under the approved mobilization 
plans. Estimate is submitted for temporary buildings owing to the fact that 
canvas shelter is deemed expensive and It is doubtful whether the supply 
thereof would be sufficient to house an army of the size contemplated. 

The estimate submitted under this item for temporary shelter for Coast Artil- 
lery supports is based upon estimates submitted by the department commanders, 
Eastern and Western Departments, copy of which estimates are hereto attached. 

Item 2. — ^The amount herein estimated for maintenance of these buildings 
will be required to replace buildings destroyed by storms, fires, etc., and for 
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making ordinary repairs. It is tliouglit that tlie amount estimated for tliese 
purposes is reasonable and conservative. 

Item 3, — The amount estimated for temporary hospitals is based on actual 
cost of similar accommodations recently constructed along the Mexican border. 

Item Jf. — ^The same as Item 2. 

Item 5. — ^This estimate is intended to cover construction of temporary water 
and sewer systems at various mobilization camps for tro(^s, and is figured on a 
per capita basis of $1.75, which recent experience has demonstrated will be 
required for these sanitary facilities at camps of this character. 

The estimate submitted under this item for water-supply systems for Coast 
Artillery supports is based on estimates submitted by the department command- 
ers, Eastern and Western Departments, copy of which estimates are hereto 
attached. 

Item 6. — ^Estimate submitted for maintenance of above water and sewer 
systems at 10 per cent of original cost is considered reasonable. 

Items 7 and 8. — In preparing this estimate it has been assumed that mobiliza- 
tion camps will be lighted by electricity. If, however, these camps are to be 
lighted by mineral oil, this estimate can be reduced to $1,000,000. 

Items 9 and 10. — It is considered absolutely necessary in large mobilization 
camps especially to provide for a system of roads. There will also be required 
a certain amount of grading and clearing for the necessary drilling and 
maneuvering of troops. Experience in the past has demonstrated that this work 
can not be satisfactorily performed by troop labor, and estimate is submitted 
for these purposes on a per capita basis of $5, which is considered reasonable 
and conservative. 

Iteiti 11. — Several requests are now in this office for construction of new 
wharves, repairs to existing wharves, and dredging channels at Coast Artillery 
posts. These requests now aggregate over $100,000 and as similar conditions 
are known to exist at other Coast Artillery posts with respect to these items, 
it is estimated that at least $300,000 would be a conservative estimate to cover 
these requirements throughout the country. 

Item 12. — ^This estimate is based on the actual cost of the rental of recruit- 
ing stations and the hire of lodgings for recruits. 

Item 13. — This estimate is intended to cover the rental of the necessary camp 
sites for mobilization camps, etc., Including the necessary space for drilling 
and maneuver purposes, which will be necessary incident to the training of a 
volunteer army. 

Item 1/f. — ^The estimate contemplates the rental, construction, and mainte- 
nance of target ranges at mobilization camps, etc. 

Items 15 f 16, 11, and 18. — Estimates under these items are based on the aver- 
age cost per capita as stated, which past experience has demonstrated will be 
required for these purposes. 

Item 19. — As some provision will have to be made at various camps for the 
preservation of food, estimate has been included for the purchase of ice boxes 
for this purpose at an estimated cost of 25 cents per capita. 

Item 20. — Sanitation at Coast Artillery supports. This estimate is based 
on estimate submitted by the commanding general. Eastern Department, In his 
letter dated March 19, 1917, copy herewith. This estimate includes sanita- 
tion required at Coast Artillery posts in the P^astern Department including 
those in the Canal Zone. No estimate for this purpose is included for Coast 
Artillery posts in the Western Department, as no amount was called for this 
purpose. 

Headquabtebs Eastebn Depabtment, 
Governors Island, New York City, March 19, 1911, 

From: Department Commander. 

To: The Adjutant General of the Army. 

Subject: Shelter, etc., for Coast Artillery supports. 

1. Complying with your telegram of the 17th instant there is submitted 
below a tabulated statement of the cost of providing shelter for the complete 
('oast Artillery support carried in the latest projects and a, statement of the cost 
for the number of Coast Artillery supports deemed necessary by the depart- 
ment commander in the present emergency. In one Instance (Sandy Hook) 
the department commander's estimate is greater on account of the intention 
to place a guard near Navesink Highlands. The estimates are based upon 
what is deemed a satisfactory construction. In several instances for the 
complete support they are greater than the original estimate of coast defense 
commanders for both supports and Coast Artillery personnel. This is due to 
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the ract that the cost of materials and labor have advanced and, further, to 
the fact that In some instances there were some buildings available. In these 
cases it is believed that the original estimate of coast defense commanders, 
increased 20 per cent to allow for increased cost of material and labor, will be 
satisfactory. 



Coast defenses. 



Kennebec 

Portland 

Portsmouth 

Boston 

New Bedford 

Narragansett Bay . . 
Long Island Sound. 
Eastern New York. 
Southern New York 

Sandy Hook 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

Potomac 



Estimate 
based upon 
full sup- 
port being 
detailed. 



Estimate 
based upon 

depart- 
ment com- 
mander's 
recom- 
mendation 
for Coast 
Artillery 
supports in 

present 
emergency. 



Coast defenses. 



$5,330 
10,660 

5,330 
15,990 

2,665 
23,985 
23,985 
15,990 
10,660 
15,330 
17,995 
10,660 
10,660 



SI, 500 
4,200 
2,665 
7,995 
2,665 
7,995 
7,995 
3,000 
6,200 

17,996 
5,330 
7,995 
2,665 



Estimate 
based upon 

full sup- 
port bemg 

detailed. 



Chesapeake Bay 

Cape Fear 

Charleston 

Savannah 

Kew West 

Tampa 

Pensacola 

Mobile 

New Orleans 

Galveston 



$5,330 
15,330 
17,995 
12,665 
17,995 
17,995 
17,995 
15,990 
5,330 
115,990 



231,945 



Estimate 
based upon 

depart- 
ment com- 
mander's 
recom- 
mendation 
for Coast 
Artillery 
supports in 

present 
emergency. 



$6,200 
2,665 
2,665 

12,666 

16,330 
2,666 

15,330 

2,665 

5,330 

115,990 



119,705 



1 Greater than estimate of coast-defense commander. See following paragraph. 

2. There is quoted below the estimates of coast defense cuniuiaiiders for 
water supply, sanitation, and shelters, as reported October 16, 1916, in com- 
pliance with A. G. O. 2140628. . It is difficult to separate the cost of water 
supply for supports from that for the Coast Artillery troops. Generally the 
cost for the former is merely the pipe extension from a system necessary for 
the batteries. In some instances — for example, Forts G6.ines and McRee — 
there is practically no water supply ; in others — for example. Fort Moultrie — 
the supply is inadequate for a war garrison. At Portland some stations have 
no water. It is urged that the full estimate for water be allowed. 



Coast defenses. 



Kennebec 

Portland 

Portsmouth 

Boston 

New Bedford 

Narragansett Bay. . 
Long Island Sound. 
Eastern New York . 
Southern New York 

Sandy Hook 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

Potomac 

Chesapeake Bay 

Cape Fear 

Charleston 

Savumah.\ 

Key West 

Tampa 

Pensacola 

Mobfle 

New Orleans 

Gf^veston 

Panama 

* Total 



Water 
supply. 



15,536 

17,420 

1,980 

3,161 

600 

126,608 

8,973 

1,607 

2,400 

14,000 

2,782 

5,000 

1,765 

« 12, 250 

8 25,930 

2,5a3 

276 

800 

4,972 

1,604 

8,633 

3,132 

3,976 

27,200 



Sanitation. 



Kitchens 

and mess 

shelter. 



193.006 



11,724 
38,696 

3,800 
10,537 

1,800 

3,362 
64,322 
12,663 
.8,600 

1,600 

7,216 
33,250 

2,817 
11,188 

6,140 

17,593 

661 

270 

2,161 

5,748 

14,416 

12,000 

505 

8,240 



279,309 



23,900 

.71,806 

6,700 

14,762 
5,600 

37,815 

72,370 
6,664 

12,500 
2,265 
6,902 

28,400 
4,400 
6,338 
2,848 
7,000 
7J6 
900 
7,110 
2,049 

26,776 

18,740 
2,280 

28,380 



398,200 



J^This in addition to the $30,000 already allotted for Fort Greble. 

* $12,000 estimated for a water boat to supply Fort Wool. 

" Partially provided for since estimate ; $22,815 may be deducted from total. 
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8. As stated in my previous report, there is no uniformity in the ideas as to 
proper sanitation. I believe we can make a reasonable provision for one-half 
the estimate of the coast-defense commanders. 

4. To sum up, I recommend the following be allotted for this department, not 
including Panama: 

Water supply $170, 191 

Sanitation 190, 000 

Shelters 120, 000 

Total 480, 191 

5. I again recommend that the full estimate be allowed for the Panama 
defenses, viz: 

Water supply $27, 200 

Sanitation 8, 240 

Shelter ^ 28, 380 

Total 63, 82a 

This on account of distance from source of supply and in view of the absolute 
necessity for exceptional precautions in order to avoid contracting tropical 
diseases. 

6. The telegram called for report on Coast Artillery supports only. In case 
estimate for shelters for available Coast Artillery Reserves is desired, in addi- 
tion, in can be promptly submitted'. . The amount would be small, probaWy not 
over $50,000. 

Leonard Wood, 
Major Generah United States Army, 

[Telegram.] 

Headquabtebs San Francisco, Cal., 

March 22, 1917. 
Adjutant General, 

Washington. 

Reference your telegram March 17, estimate for camp for Coast Artillery 
supports providing for mess halls, kitchens, and screening water supply, latrines, 
bathhouses, sewage incinerators, and tent floors, sixty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

Bell. 
[First indorsement.] 

The Adjutant General*s Office, 

March 22, 1917. 

To the Quartermaster General: 
Above amounts arbitrarily divided as follows: 

Temporary shelter $33, 360 

Water supply systems, etc 33, 350 

Total 66,700 



Animals for the Army. 

For the purchase and hire of horses of ages, sex, and size as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War for remounts; 
for officers entitled to public mounts ; for the Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, Signal Corps, and Engineers ; the United States Military 
Academy, service schools, and staff colleges; and for the 
Indian scouts, and for such infantry and members of the 
Hospital Corps in field campaigns as may be required to be 
mounted, and the expenses incident thereto $73, 582, 250. 00 

For the purchase and hire of draft, pack, and riding animals 
in such numbers as are actually required for the service, in- 
cluding reasonable provision for replacing unserviceable 
horses and draft and pack animals 26, 500, 800. 00 

Provided, That the number of horses purchased under the ap- 
propriation, added to the number now on hand, shall be limited 
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to the actual needs of the mounted service, including reason- 
able provisions for remounts ; and unless otherwise ordered by 
the Secretary of War, no part of this appropriation shall be 
paid out for horses or mules not purchased by contract after 
competition duly invited by the Quartermaster CJorps and 
an Imposition under the direction and authority of the Secre- 
tary of War. When practicable, horses shall be purchased in 
open market at all military posts or stations, when needed, 
at a maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War : Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for the purchase of any horse below the standard 
set by Army Regulations for the purchase of Cavalry and 
Artillery horses, except when purchased as remounts for 
instruction of cadets at the United States Military Academy: 
And provided further ^ That no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended for polo ponies except for West Point Military 
Academy, and such ponies shall not be used at any other place. 

All the money hereinbefore appropriated for animals for the 
Army shall be disbursed and accounted for by officers of 
the Quartermaster Corps as animals for the Army, and for 
that purpose shall constitute one fund, in all $100,083,050.00^ 

FOB PUBCHASE AND HIKE OF HORSES. 

252.950 horses, Cavah\v, at $175 $44,266,250.00 

134,980 horses. Artillery, at $200 26,996,000.00 

9,280 horses, Artillery (heavy), at $250 2,320,000,00 

73, 582, 250. 00 

FOR PURCHASE AND HIRE OF DRAFT, PACK, AND RIDING HORSES. 

800 horses, draft, at $250 200,000.00 

120 horses, bell, at $175 21,000.00 

101,420 mules, draft, at $215 21, 805, 300. OO 

24,280 mules, pack, at $150 3,642,000.00 

5.550 mules, riding, at $150 832,500.00 

26, 500, 800. 00 
Grand total 100, 083, 050. 00 



_^ 



War Department, 
Ofi'ice of the Chief of Coast Artillery, 

Washington, March 26, 1917, 
From: Chief of ('oast Artillery. 
To: The Adjutant General. 
Subject : Estimates for seacoast fortifications. 

Uei)lyinff to so much of the letter of The Adjutant General's Office dated 
March 20, 1917 (A. G. O. 2548726; O. C. C. A. 5949/52). as relates to estimates, 
the followinj^ recommendations are submitted as to the appropriations to be 
asked for Seaeoast Artillery purposes at the coming extra session of Congress: 

1. Ordinary appropriiition^. — Estimates for the following items for Coast 
Artillery purposes were submitted at the last session of Congress, but no ap- 
propriations therefor were made at that session because of the failure of the 
Army and sundry civil bills: 

Army bill : 

, Coast Artillery School (annual maintenance) $28,000.00 

Sundry civil bill : 
United States — 

Enlargement and reclamation. Fort Taylor, Fla 350,000.00 

Barracks and quarters, Seaeoast Artillery, United 

States L. 150, 000. 00 

Barracks and quarters. Seaeoast Artillery, insular 178,450.00 

92077—17 12 
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Sundry civil bill — ^Continued. 
Panama fortifications — 

Seacoast emplacements $480, 000. 00 

Purchase of sites . 100,000.00 

Land defenses 780, 000. 00 

Seacoast armament 1, 308, 000. 00 

Seacoast ammunition : 1, 985, 000. 00 

Alteration and maintenance, seacoast artillery 475, 000. 00 

Maintenance of clearings and trails 20, 000. 00 

Preservation and repair of fortifications 15, 000. 00 

Maintenance, power plants 7, 500. 00 

Maintenance, submarine mines 2, 500. 00 

Maintenance, fire control 15, 000. 00 

Total (exclusive of amounts for ordnance depot and 
for construction of submarine base) 5, 188^ 000. 00 

2. Extraordinary appropriations. — It is recommended that the sum to be 
asked at the coming session of Congress for extraordinary military expendi- 
tures in connection with the present international situation, be sufficient to 
cover the following amounts for seacoast artillery purposes, in -addition to the 
amounts intended for other military purposes: 

Construction of seacoast emplacements $2, 500, 000. 00 

(For the construction of emplacements for seacoast arma- 
ment now under manufacture, and for temporary emplace- 
ments for seacoast armament already manufactured.) 

Fire control 2, 697, 225. 00 

(For completing the fire control installation at seacoast 
, fortifications, insular possessions, and Panama Canal, in- 
cluding installation of standard system at batteries not now 
provided with that system, and the installation of auxilliary 
base lines.) 

Power plants 918, 990. 00 

(FOr providing reserve power units and spare parts there- 
for seacoast fortifications.) 

Searchlights 3, 894, 195. 00 

(For completing the searchlight installation and provid- 
ing spare parts therefor.) 

Submarine mines and nets 3, 199, 330. 00 

(Of the above amount the sum of $2,374,930 is required 
for the completion of the submarine mine defenses proper, 
and $824,400 for the provision of submarine nets at the 
entrance to harbors.) 

Maintenance, submarine mines and nets 500, 000. 00 

(In the event that all mines and nets are planted and 
maintained constantly, the sum of $500,000 will be required 
annually for maintenance and repair.) 

Coast Artillery boats 4, 745, 000. 00 

(The above amount is that estimated to be necessary for 
providing the additional Coast Artillery vessels required in 
time of war for mine planting and other artillery work, and 
for transportation purposes in connection with the mainte- 
nance of Coast Artillery garrisons.) 

Seacoast armament , 20, 000, 000. (K) 

(Of the above amount $5,000,000 is estimated for th'e con- 
struction of 400 additional antiaircraft guns, and $15,000,000 
for the construction of other seacoast armament.) 

Seacoast ammunition — 17,000,000.00 

(Tills amount is intended to be applied toward completing 
the approved supply of ammunition for existing arma- 
ment. ) 

Searchlights for antiaircraft guns 2,000,000.00 

(This amount is intended to be applied to the purchase and 
installation of searchlights for antiaircraft guns for 
seacoast defenses.) 
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Protection of switchboard room and mine casemates 

(The above amount is the estimated cost of providing pra 
tection against naval bombardment for switchboard 
rooms and mining casemates not now so protected.) 

Coast Artillery support defense : 

(The above amount is the estimated cost of purchasing 
the tools and other materials required for the con- 
struction of the approved lapd-defense lines to be 
occupied by Coast Artillery supi)orts.) 

Camps and water supply, Coast Artillery supports 

(The above amount is that estimated as necessary for the 
preparation of camps for Coast Artillery supports, in- 
cluding water supply and sanitation.) 

Additional utilities, Panama fortifications 

(The above amount is the estimated cost of providing cer- 
tain additional fortifications utilities on the Canal Zone, 
the provision of which was recommended by the Board 
of Review in par. 7, Proceedings No. 77, Mar. 20, 1917.) 

Contingencies i 

(It is believed that this sum should be provided for ex- 
penditure foi* unforeseen contingencies that may arise 
in connection with seacoast fortifications.) 



$441, 000. 00 



2, 000, OCR). 00 



610, 000. 00 



182, 460. 00 



1, 000, 000. 00 



Total extraordinary appropriations. 



61, 688, 200. 00 
E. M. Weaver. 



SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE AllMY. 



For the expense of equipping a force of 500,000 volunteers in addition to the 
Regular Army and National Guard and a reserve supply for one year: 



32 InlEmtry divisions 

4 Cavalry divisions 

32 regiments Field Artillery 

16 aero squadrons (for Army corps headquarters) 

1 6 balloon comi>anies (for Army corps heiEMlq uarters) '. 

12 telegraph battalions (for Army corps headquarters) 

9 trainmg stations for aviators, at $1,200,000 each 

Tuition K>r training aviators in civilian schools 

lighter-than-air equipment 

Tuitl(m for training hAlloonists in civilian schools 

Telegraph and radio installations for bases and lines of communication; 
camp telephone systems, target ranges, supply depots, reserve equipment 
for replacing purposes, pay for civilian employees, etc 



Total 

Less equipment now on hsmd . 

Net total 



SUMMABT. 



Signal Service. 
Aviation 



Total. 



Signal 
Service. 



12,809,012.80 
260,457.64 
305,761.60 



644,787.48 



1,500,000.00 



5,520,019.52 
702,253.20 



4,817,766.32 



Aeronauti- 
cal. 



$25,600,000.00 
3,200,000.00 



12,800,000.00 
3,200,000.00 



10,800,000.00 

700,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

150,000.00 



57,450,000.00 
3,200,000.00 



54,250,000.00 



4,817,766.32 
54,250,000.00 



59,067,766.32 



War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, March 28, 1917, 
Prom : The Chief of Engineers. 
To : The Adjutant General. 
Subject : Emergency estimates. 

In accordance with instructions from The Adjutant General dated March 26, 
I submit herewith emergency supplemental estimates of the amounts required 
by the Engineer Departmetit in case of the organization of a volunteer army 
of 500,000 men in addition to the Regular Army and National Guard. 

W. M. Black, Brigadier OeneraL 
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Wae Depabtment, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, March 22, J9t7. 
From : The Chief of Engineers. 
To: The Adjutant General. 
Subject : Estimates for equipment of Army of 1,000,000 men. 

1. Replying to your confidential letter dated March 21, 1917 (A. G. O. 2554258), 
the following estimates are submitted. These estimates include those called for 
in your letter dated March 21, 1917 (no file number), subject "Supplies and 
material for 500,000 volunteers." The estimate, called for in the latter letter, 
for the reserve supply necessary for such a force during one year of war is also 
furnished herein for an Army of 1,000,000 men. 



Required to complete eqiiipment of— 

Regular Army, 4 Infantry and 2 Cavalry divisions; National Guard, 12 In- 
fantry divisions 

Volui^eers, 16 Infantry and 2 Cavalry divisions 

Reserve (recruit) battalions 

Lines of communication troops, 12 Army corps 

Required for tools and materials for land defense (not obtainable locally). . 

Total, initial estunates 

Tocal, both appropriations 

For 1 year maintenance under war conditions: 

Regular Army and National Guard 

Voiimteers 

For land defenses 

Total estimate for maintenance 1 year 

Total, both appropriations '. 

Aggregate initial estimate plus maintenance for 1 year 

Aggregate, both appropriations 



Engineer 

equipment 

(M troops. 



$2,189,400 
4,175,600 
2,785,000 
1,200,000 



10,360,000 
5,000,000 

15,350,000 



Engineer 
operations 
in the field. 



95,400,000 
5,400,000 



10,800,000 
7,500,000 



33,650,000 



18,300,000 



8,350,000 
8,350,000 
5,000,000 



21,700,000 
98,- 



37,060,000 



27,000,000 
27,000,000 
22,500,000 



76,500,000 
200,000 



131,850,000 



94,800,000 



2. The above estimate for Engineer equipment of troops includes a 50 per cent 
initial reserve and 25 per cent for purchase on emergency basis. Material on 
hand or under contract has been deducted. The materials for land defense 
under this appropriation are chiefly in connection with antiaircraft defense. 

3. The above estimate for Engineer operations in the field includes (a) 
$10,800,000 for an initial stock of (engineer materials not obtainable promptly 
in the marliet for field fortifications and other field work in connection with 
the operations of mobile troops, and (h) $7,500,000 for tools and materials 
necessary, in addition to those obtainable promptly enough in the market, for 
construction of land defense works. Both of these items should be available at 
all times for use in case of war. 

4. The amount of the initial estimate, $33,650,000, should be available as soon 
as it is decided that the troops are to be raised. The amount for maintenance 
for one year should be available, or authority to incur obligations to that 
extent given, if it is considered possible that our forces will take an active part 
in war \vdthin a year. This is imperative, as the material will require six 
months to one year for delivery, and even to meet those deliveries will require 
prompt organization of the productive capacity of the country. Action as far 
as possible in advance is, therefore, recommended. 

5. On account of the large amounts of materials requiretl by all supply 
bureaus, prices are bound to rise excessively unless active steps are taken to 
control them. Price regulating must start with raw materials and be carried 
through each step in the process of manufacture. It is, therefore, suggested 
that a commission be formed of reserve officers, representing the several supply 
bureaus and acting under the Council of National Defense, and that 'the neces- 
sary legislation to make it effective be included in the act authorizing raising 
of the new forces. ^ 

W. M. Black, Brifjadicr General. 
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Wab Department, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, March 29, 1917. 
Prom: The Chief of Engineers. 
To: The Adjutant General. 
Subject: Supplemental estimates. 

1. I submit herewith supplemental estimates as follows : 

Fortifications in the United States $13, 600, 000 

Fortifications, Panama Canal, for inclusion in the sundry 
civil bill 183, 274 

2. These estimates are submitted to cover extraordinary military expendi- 
tures contemplated in connection with the present international situation. 

W. M. Black, Brigadier General. 

Ordnance Department. 

Funds required by the Ordnance Department to complete the equipment of 
the force contemplated by the national-defense act of 1916 and to maintain the 
force for one year ; the force being approximately equal to the Regular Army 
at war strength, the present National Guard at war strength, and 500,000 
additional troops. 

Funds usually appropriated in the fortification bill : required, 

Purchase, manufacture, etc., of mountain, field, and siege 

cannon, including carriages, etc $55, 200, 000 

Ammunition for mountain, field, and siege cannon 74, 000, 000 

Purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 

defenses, including carriages, etc ^22,110,000 

Ammunition for seacoast cannon 13, 552, 000 

Purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 

defenses, including carriages, etc., for insular possessions * 903. 750 

Ammunition for seacoast cannon (insular possessions) 7,650,000 

Total 173, 415, 750 

maintenance for one year. 



Alteration and maintenance of mobile artillery 

Alteration and maintenance, Seacoast Artillery 

Alteration and maintenance, Seacoast Artillery for insular possessions 

Maintenance of antiaircraft guns and mounts for Ordnance establishments 

Ammunition and other accessories for Co&st Artillery target practice 

Ammunition and other material for mobile artillery target practice 

Ammunition for seacoast cannon to replace that expenoed m hostilities a. . . 

Mobile artillery ammunition to replace that expended in hostilities 

Current expenses of proving grounds 

Neoessarv expenses of officers, compensation of draftsmen 

Ammunition for seacoast cannon, insular possessions, to replace that expended in 
hostiUties 



Total. 



Peace basis. 



$6,112,500 
700,000 
500,000 



700,000 
9,000,000 



200,000 
50,000 



17,262,500 



War basis. 



$100,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,000 
2,000,000 
9,000,000 
4,255,000 
96.000,000 
600,000 
100,000 

1,602,000 



217,567,000 



FUNDS USUALLY APPROPRIATED IN THE ARMY BILL. 

Amount required. 

Ordnance stores, ammunition $40,248,000 

Manufacture of arms 22,616,000 

Ordnance stores and supplies <. , 37, 800, 000 

Automatic machine rifles 18,200,000 

Automatic machine rifles for National Guard 31,200,000 

Armored motor cars 4,500,000 

Field Artillery for National Guard 99,800,000 

Ammunition for field artillery for National Guard ^ 92,000,000 

Antiaircraft guns and mounts for Ordnance establishments 1, 000, 000 

Ammunition for antiaircraft guns for Ordnance establishments- 1, 840, 000 

Total 349, 204, 000 



1 These items are total required to complete entire project. 
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MAINIENARCE FOB ONE YEAB. 



rXINDS USUALLY 



IPPROPRIATED I 



THE SUNDRY C 



Purchase, matiufacture. and test of seacoast cannon tor coast 

defenses, including their carriages, etc., for Panama Canal ' $4, 675, 000 

Ammunition for seacoasl cannon, Panama Canal 3, 283, 000 

Snbmarlne mines ^ 3, 000, 000 
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War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Obdnance. 

Washington, March 2S, 1917. 
From : The Ordnance Office. 
To : The Adjutant General of the Army. 

Subject; Estimates covering needs of Ordnance Department for equipping a 
force of 1,000,000 men. 

L In compliance with the Instrnctlons contained in letter from The Adjutant 
Generare Office, dated March 26, 1918, A. G. O. 2555146 (O. O. 381.1/162). there 
are transmitted herewith estimates under the Army bill, the fortification bill, 
and the sundry civil bill (Panama Canal) covering the needs of the Ordnance 
Department for the equipment of a force of 1,000,000 men (500,000 National 
Guard and Regular Army and 500,00 volunteers). The estimates submitted 
under the Army bill and the sundry dvll bill (Panama Canal) are in substitu- 
tion for those submitted at the last Congress, which failed to make appropria- 
tions under these headings for the ensuing fiscal year ; that is to say, the 
flgiires given in the estimates under the Army bill and the sundry civil bill 
include the amounts previously submitted and, in addition, the amount required 
under each item for the equipment of a force of 1,000,000 men. The estimate 
submitted under the fortification bill, on the contrary, is in addition to the 
amounts already appropriated under date of February 14, 1917, and represents 
the additional amount under each item required for the equipment of the force 
of 1,000,000 men before referred to. The estimates provide for the maintenance, 
on a peace basis, of the force stated for one year. 

S. B. BABBnr. 
Colonel, Ordnatwe Department, United States Army, 

Acting Chief of Ordntutoe. 

' T'iIb itBm 19 lotil reqnlred to Pomplete entire project. 
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War Depaktment, 
The Adjutant General's Office. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
' The total number of volunteers called for during the War with Spain was 
200,000. There were two calls — the first for 125,000 men and the second for 
75,000 men. 

The call made upon the governors of the various States by the War Depart- 
ment was for organizations and not for a specific number of men. However, 
the approximate quotas assigned to each State, Territory, and the District of 
Columbia under the separate calls are shown in the accompanying table. 

The records of this office do not show the numbei that responded to the call, 
but do show the number that were mustered in from each State, Territory, and 
the District of Columbia. The inclosed copy of the Statistical Exhibit of 
Strength of Volunteer Forces Called Into Service During the War with Spain 
shows the total number of men in service during that war from each State and 
Territory. As shown by that exhibit, the total number accredited to the various 
States and Territories was 7,536 officers and 166,259 men at muster in, and the 
number of United States Volunteers was 763 officers and 16,992 enlisted men. 
The United States Volunteers were not raised in any one State, and conse- 
quently the strength of none of those organizations is included in the strength 
as shown by States. That exhibit also shows the total number of men ia 
service from each State. 

H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant General. 

QUOTAS REQI^iKEI) FROM EACH STATE. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
Ohio 



75,000 ap- 
portion- 
ment, 
quota. 



1,500 
1,215 
1,942 
795 
965 
450 
1,905 
4,829 
2,581 
2,264 
1,672 
2,045 
1,164 
753 
1,165 
2,834 
2,622 
1,723 
1,295 
3,246 
1,448 
452 
1,778 
7,508 
1,551 
4,348 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestV&ginia 

Wisconsin 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

District of Columbia 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

hidian Territory 



125,000 ap- 
portion- 
ment, 
quota. 



829 

10,769 

710 

1,850 

3,060 

4,229 

434 

2,787 

1,178 

1,389 

3,274 

341 

239 

537 

141 

473 

766 

634 

235 

186 

449 

428 

146 

98 



125,156 



75,000 ap- 

portion- 

ment, 

quota. 



498 

6,462 

426 

1,110 

1,836 

2,538 

255 

1,672 

708 

834 

1,965 

204 

139 

313 

82 

276 

449 

379 

138 

108 

270 

204 

84 

* 



75,000. 
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Wab Depastmknt, 
Washington, April 15, 191' 
The Chaibman, Committee on Miutaby Affairs, 

House of Representatives. 

Snt : A request was made by the committee during my recent hearing to have 
inserted in the record a summary of the number of places the draft of a bill 
submitted by the War Department provided for individual voluntary enlist- 
ments. The summary given below is furnished in compliance with that request. 
The numbers given refer to the Army only, of course, and do not take into 
consideration the outlet for voluntary enlistments for the Navy and Marine 
Corps, which forces are to rely entirely on voluntary enlistments. 

Authorized strength of Regular Army, all increments included, 
exclusive of Philippine Scouts 298, 000 

Present strength 131, 481 

Available for voluntary enlistments 161, 51^ 

War strength of National Guard (H*ganizatlons now existing 329t, 954 

Present actual strength 123,605 

Available for voluntary enlistments 206, 349 

• 

Needed to raise existing units of the National Guard to war 
strength and the Regular Army, with all increments added, 
to war strength 367,868 

The bill provides that a training cadre may be transferre<l from these two 
forces to train the additional forces. The War College Division recommends as 
a minimum cadre for training a force of 500,000 men in time of peace 148.850 
meii, and this would add that number of places for voluntary enlistments in 
the Regular Army ami National Guard when this training cadre was taken 
for the first additional force of 500,000 ^nen. 

The law as drafted and construed by the Judge Advocate General before 
your committee would permit recruit-training units for the Regular Army and 
National Guard to lie maintained by voluntary recruiting. The minimnui 
strength of such recruit-training units would approximate one-thini the strength 
of the units to which they would supply losses, or give a total strength of 
recruit-training units for the Regular Army of approximately 98.000 men and 
110,000 for existing units of the National Guard, or a total number of volun- 
teers in the recruit-training units of 208,000 men. 

The bill further provides that special and technical troops may l)e raise<1 
by voluntary or compulsory methods. If these be raised by the voliuiteer 
system, it would add to the total number given above for voluntary enlist- 
ments, but as the number can not now be definitely determined they are 
omitted. 

, summaky. 

Numbers that may he filled hp voluntary enUstments under War Department 

plan. 

Units of the Regular Army 161, 519 

Units of the National Guard I 206,349 

First training cadre , 148,850 

Recruit-training units for existing National Guard . 110. 000 

Recruit-training units for the Regular Army 98,000 



724, 718 
Respectfully, 

Newton D. Baker, 

Seeretary of War. 
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House of Representatives, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Tuesday, ApHl 17, 1917. 

The committee met in confidential and executive session at 11 
o'clock a. m., Hon. S. Hubert Dent, jr. (chairman), presiding. 
(The following letter fron\ the Secretary of War was read:) 

Wab Depaktment, 
Washington^ April 17, 1917. 

My Dear Mb. Dent : I do not know how accurate the account in this morning's 
Post may be as to the present opinion of the House Committee on Military 
Altaips, but I think I ought to ask you to read this letter to the committee, as 
I have a deep conviction that any compromise of the principles governing the 
bill submitted by the department for the raising of a new Army would be 
attended by unfortunate results. 

The bill as drawn preserves so much of the volunteer spirit as can be pre- 
served without embarking on the experiment of a mixed system of draft and 
volunteering. It makes place for several hundred thousand men above the age 
of 25 who may be moved to volunteer, and by equalizing the terms and condi- 
tion of service in the Regular Army, National Guard, and additional forces 
gives such volunteers entire equality with all others in the national forces. 

The drafting provision starts at the outset a process by which the forces of 
the country can be called as they shall be needed according to an equal and 
just system, and it has these merits : 

1. It spreads the burden of military preparation equally throughout the 
United States. 

2. It is certain in its operation, so that after the registration is made every 
man in the country will know whether he is to be called and. when he is to 
be called upon, allowing those who are not to be called or whose call is post- 
poned to continue their normal pursuits undisturbed by uncertainty as to their 
duty and unagitated by neighborhood pressure or misunderstanding. 

3. It starts at the beginning of the accumulation of these new forces and has 
none of the character of a penalty which attaches to the draft when it is used 
after volunteering has been tried and failed. 

I have studied every report I <^an secure of the use of the volunteer system 
abroad and in our own country, and I believe it to be true that in every place 
where it has been tried, wliatever success it has had has been due to a system of 
compulsion more harassing and almost as drastic as the provisions of a law itself. 
Old men and young and old women have united to urge young men to volunteer, 
appealing to local and State pride, and have enforced their appeal by social os- 
tracisms, by pinning yellow ribbons on the coats of young men, and by epithets 
and outcries which have finally driven tlie reluctant into the ranks and 
humilitated both the ready and the reluctant by the methods used. 

Such objection as there has been to the draft has, in nearly all cases, been due 
to the fact that it came as an exercise of the superior power of the Govern- 
ment after a fruitless appeal to the volunteer spirit. 

In the countries of Europe >vhere the volunteer system has obtained, those 
responsible for it were excused because they could not have foreseen at the 
beginning the results, but we have their experience to guide us, and I believe 
that those responsil)le in this country for repeating the costly errors which 
liave been made al)road will not be a])le to make that explanation. 

I l)eg, Mr. Chairman, that you and your associates will realize that I am 
deeply in earnest in this matter. With the greatest deference to the rights and 
independence of judgment of your committee and the House, I still feel obliged 
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as Secretary of War, and therefore your responsible adviser on this subject, to 
urge the passage of the bill as drawn. This is the greatest war in the history 
of the world. Our participation in it is as yet undetermined in many of its 
modes and wholly as to its duration and extent, but we are called upon to 
inaugurate a system which, in any event or contingency, will place our country 
in a situation where it can contribute the trained men and the means necessary 
to bring this war to a conclusion which will mean a vindication of the principles 
upon which we entered it. We must therefore prepare to array the Nation, not 
by haphazard means, and (if I may say so without offense) not by volunteer- 
ing, either of persons or of property, but by an ordered, systematic devotion 
of e^ery man and every resource of our Nation to the task, and this can be 
done only by placing upon the statute books of the Nation a system which 
assigns to our people each his part according to his strength, and which leads 
them to forego, in the interest of the common cause, all pride as to method and 
preference as to service, allowing the organized agencies of our democratic 
Government to judge where each can best serve his country. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure you that I have no alarm on the subject of 
militarism in America, and particularly no alarm of any such consequence from 
the pending measure, temporary as it is, and designed for this emergency. 
Militarism is a philosophy ; it is the designation given to a selfish or ambitious 
political system which uses arms as a means of accomplishing its objects. The 
mobilization and arming of a democracy in defense of the principles upon 
which it is founded, and in vindication of the common rights of men in the 
world, is an entirely different thing, and both the people of tlie United States 
and the people of the world will be inspired to see that we are brave enough 
jind farsighted enough to lay our peace-time preferences aside in the interest 
of that form. of conmion effort which will most certainly and most speedily 
accomplish our national purpose. 

If the members of your committee, prior to a final decision, will permit me, 
it will give me great pleasure to appear before them again and to urge more 
at large the convictions which I have here sought to press upon their attention. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Newton D. Bakeb, 

Secretary of War, 

Hon. S. H. Dent, Jr., 

Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKEB, SECRETARY OF WAR. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I received your letter this morn- 
ing and have read it to the committee and the committee unani- 
mously agreed to invite you to appear again before us in connection 
with the subject of the adoption of the bill as prepared in your 
department. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman, before commenting on that sub- 
ject I would like to say that President Eliot, the president emeritus 
of Harvard University, is very anxious to appear before your com- 
mittee and the Senate committee. When the request came to me it 
was that I should request you to allow him to appear. I said to 
whoever brought the request to me that as I understood it the com- 
mittee had not opened up its hearings to any witnesses other than 
the department witnesses, and that you were not hearing a general 
discussion of the* subject which he desired to discuss which, as I 
understand it, is the Swiss military system. 

The Chairman. The Swiss military system? 

Secretary Baker. I understand so from what he has written me 
in other connections and what he has printed within the last few 
weeks. But that I would be very glad to find out what your pleas- 
ure in the matter was. He is not here. He is in Boston; but, as 
I understand it, if your committee and the Senate committee would 
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hear him on that subject, he would like to appear before you and 
be heard. 

The Chairman. This is the situation, Mr. Secretary, at the pres- 
ent time. We have had some additional .hearings, other than those 
of yourself and the department representatives, of people who are 
opposed to the draft system. Saturday we heard a number of people 
who were opposed to the draft system, inasmuch as we thought 
that both sides to the controversy ought to be given an opportunity 
to be heard, but we agreed that the hearings should be closed as 
early as possible, so that we could begin the preparation of some 
form of bill, and therefore the committee voted to close the hearings 
last Saturday. 

Secretary Baker. I am so extremely anxious to have the com,- 
mittee report the bill that it is going to report and get action that 
I should not feel justified in asking you to delay a minute to hear 
anybody. 

The Chairman. That was the disposition of the committee. They 
thought the early action was one of the matters of first importance. 

Secretary Baker. Very much more important than hearing any- 
body or everybody, as it seems to me. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may turn rather abruptly to the situa- 
tion which I referred to in my letter this morning, I am in the for- 
tunate position of not knowing, except as I may have gathered from 
the things that were said here, the views of the members of the 
committee; and so I am basing what I have to say on no assump- 
tions with regard to the committee's attitude. But we have a joint 
responsibility and a joint accountability. Whatever system of rais- 
ing these armies is the outcome of this legislation is going to be in 
part your responsibility and in part mine, and I want to be very 
sure that the committee are in no doubt about what my views on 
the subject are. I say that with the greatest deference to the right 
and the duty of Members of Congress to exercise their own judgment 
when fully informed ; but I think it would be a most unhappy situa- 
tion if after you have acted there should be any doubt as to what 
the War Department, as represented by the Secretary, actually 
thought; and so I am glad to have this chance to make just as ex- 
plicit a statement as I can make on that subject. 

I need not go into any history of my own opinions or the growth of 
my own information on the subject because I think that is relatively 
immaterial. We are all in a situation where the art of war and the 
size and character of war have undergone a revolution in our sight. 
We have just seen the whole thing changed to such an extent that 
almost no analogies and no historic preconceptions are serviceable 
any longer. Of course, if the hope of the most optimistic people in 
this country materialized, and the forces we are proposing to train 
simply became trained forces at large in the Nation with the war 
closed, as some people think it is showing signs of closing, before we 
could actively participate in it, then I should not feel now any such 
spur of urgency as I feel this morning ; but we can not count on this 
war closing. This war was impossible before it began. It could not 
last a year until it had lasted one year. It could not last three years. 
The first man who said it 'would last three years was deemed an 
alarmist, an eccentric, and a militarist, and yet it is going to last 
three years obviously. The Napoleonic wars were impossible. They 
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could not last a year, and yet they lasted 17 years or some such num- 
ber. We, I think, can not justify taking action which is addressed 
to a situation as temporary as the most optimistic views of our out- 
look would seem to take. 

We are going to have to mobilize the whole Nation, not merely its 
fighting strength in the old sense of the word, but its industrial 
strength. You saw in this morning's newspapers that the packing 
houses in Chicago, the entire packing business, estimated in the news- 
papers to be worth $1,000,000,000, are through their .owners and rep- 
resentatives asking the Government to take charge of their entire 
establishment and plant and manage and operate and fix the prices 
and the profits and generally take it all over. The extent to which 
all the industrial resources of this Nation, its mineral wealth, its raw 
material sources, and its manufacturing processes are being articu- 
lated into the Government system are quite beyond the dreams of 
anybody until this war began. 

Now, we are proposing to raise an army. It is perfectly obvious 
that that army can not be raised in five minutes. It can not be 
raised by passmg a bill, and one of the difficulties we are going to 
have to face is that as soon as the Congress has passed a bill and 
the President has signed it the people of the United States — some of 
them — will imagine that there ought to be an army the next day. 
Well, there will not be. It will take some months before any large 
number of people can be assembled in one place and months again 
before the full force assembled can be called out. There will be a 
very great deal of uncertainty in the country. I can illustrate that 
by a single instance. A man from Cleveland came to my house on 
Sunday and said: "What I want to know is, when am I going to 
be needed? I do not know whether to arrange for my school- 
teachers next year and plan to go on with my school or not. If I 
knew I was wanted now, I would break up my school. If I knew I 
was wanted the first of next year, I would make my arrangements 
on that basis." Throughout the entire United States at the present 
moment every thinking man wants to do something different from 
what he has been doing and wants to do the thing that will con- 
tribute most to the common interest, and wants certainty in his 
relations between his business and his Government. We may have 
to call out millions of men. This bill contemplates. 500.000 as the 
first result of the draft. We may have to call out 5,000,000 men. I 
do not know, and you can not know with any certainty, and I there- 
fore am persuaded that instead of repeating the mistakes which 
European countries have made and other countries have made — which 
all admit to be mistakes, we ought to lay down a scheme which is as 
orderly and precise as the movements of a piece of mechanism and 
which whenever we need to call additional forces will automatically 
respond as soon as the decision is made as to the size of the force to 
be called. 

I do not want to reargue to you the difficulties of the volunteer 
system, but I think every observer who has seen the volunteer 
system at work agrees with the expression of opinion that you will 
find, perhaps more clearly, in the New Republic of this week, in an 
article signed bv Prof. Fish, a professor of history in Wisconsin, I 
am told, called Raising armies.'' He started out as a believer in the 
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volunteer system, and after having examined the whole history of 
it he comes to the conclusion that it is unscientific, costly, unfair, 
undemocratic, and that it is a very grave error for a nation embarking 
in war under modern conditions tp rely upon such a system. The 
difficulties, I think, are chiefly that the word "volunteer" sounds 
voluntary, while the word '* draft " sounds compulsory, and we assume 
that the volunteer system is voluntary and that the draft system is 
compulsory, and on that misconception, as I think, we align our- 
selves by a prejudice growing out of the sound of words. There 
never has been a voluntary system which raised any number of men 
which did not have the- most cruel attachments. I think anybody 
who has been in England during this war, anybody who has been in 
Canada during this war, will bear me out when I say that the lagging 
and fretting which has gone on in order to raise volunteers has been 
more cruel than any compulsory system could be, and I think au- 
thorities everywhere agree that if England could now choose how 
she would start she would not follow the course she did start with, 
but would have introduced at the beginning the system and method 
of drafting and assorting her citizens for this task. 

I recognize the virtue and the morality of the volunteer spirit, 
and I think a man is a better man who has weighed the value of his 
country and its institutions to him and decided untroubled by out- 
side influence that they are good enough to die for; but I think a 
man is a worse man who has weighed that question and decided that 
his country and its institutions are not good enough to die for ; and 
I think a man who is whipped into the lines by having yellow rib- 
bons pinned on his clothes and by being teased and assailed by shrill 
voices on every hand goes in to defend his country merely to escape 
annoyance. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Mr. Secretary, would you give your attention for a 
moment to this side of the question, which, I think, perhaps annoys 
some of the members of the committee, although it does not aiinoy 
me personally so much, and yet I think it is the strongest point, if 
there is any point, against your method of raising troops, and that 
is the question of its effect upon public sentiment and the people 
themselves and whether there is not something to be said in accept- 
ing a system that is known to be bad, that is known to be ineffica- 
cious, and known to be inadequate rather than create the effect 
which might be created by a very unpopular measure. Now, I 
should like to hear from you on that question. 

Secretary Baker. I am very glad to have you refer to that, be- 
cause this is a democracy, and the people of this country are en- 
titled to have what they want, and it is your duty and mine to give 
them what they want. Now, that does not mean either that we have 
any way of tabulating their opinion or pleasing an uninformed judg- 
ment, but you all know America, and what America wants is to be' 
efficient at this moment. Now, if you pass such a measure as is here 
provided and send it out to the country as the expression of your 
judgment that this task is so large and we must prepare for it so 
seriously as to establish this orderly system that will automatically 
develop larger and larger forces, the people of this country will 
accept your judgment on that subject. It may be somcs^^hat shocking 
to them to find that you regard this as so serious a task, but they will 
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instantly realize that it is a grave task, and it will have a sobering 
effect upon the judgment of the country. It may be unpopular 
when you first pass it, but it will not be a tithe as unpopular as a 
system which will arouse every community to a frenzy and set 
neighbor against neighbor and friend against friend ; and while this 
measure may have a certain amount of unpopularity on the day of 
its passage, the volunteer system will have a tenfold unpopularity 
just as soon as it begins to get out its whips and to stir neighbor- 
hood sentiment into a torrent. 

Mr. CaldwelLu Mr. Secretary, if we were to adopt a plan that 
would make the bill popular and at the same time would prevent 
the use of these unfortunate methods to get men to go into the Army, 
then both of your objections would be met. 

Secretary Baker. It can not be done, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Caldwell. That is for us, excuse me. Why can it not be 
done? 

Secretary Baker. There is no way 

Mr. Caldwtjll (interposing). But suppose we adopted a provision 
that until you get your machinery for drafting in order so that you 
could actually draft, between the time of the passage of the bill 
and the time your machinery is perfected, men who want to volun- 
teer may volunteer in either one of these branches, then you have 
not any of the hardships you have mentioned, and we have a willing 
army, and the proposition is popular. 

Secretary Baker. You mean as between the Regular Army and 
the National Guard? 

Mr. Caldwell. No; all three. 

Secretary Baker. That they can volunteer into any one of the 
three ? 

Mr. Caldwell. Yes; up to the date when the conscription method 
is perfected. 

Secretary Baker. Of course, there are certain mechanical diffi- 
culties about that to start with. I do not know that the same senti- 
mental objection obtains as to that, but there 'are certain mechanical 
difficulties. Whatever you do, you must not write a bill which will 
turn up by any process at the doors of the Government suddenly 
1,000,000 men. We can not manage 1,000,000 men suddenly, and 
the bill which you do draw must leave it to executive discretion — 
not uninformed discretion, but informed executive discretion, as to 
when and how fast these men are to be called out. There can be 
no question about that. If there were 1,000,000 men in Washington 
now or in different parts of the country who were enlisted and ready 
to be mobilized and formed into troops, it would be a helpless mob 
and we would be helpless to take care of them. 

The Chairman. I would suggest, Mr. Caldwell, if you will per- 
mit me, that we allow the Secretary to finish his statement. 

Secretary Baker. I am substantially through, Mr. Chairman, but 
I want to close with one sentence, and Mr. Caldwell has illustrated 
tlie need of my saying it. He has suggested that there are other 
ways, that there are devices and processes which may reconcile some 
of the views which I have expressed with the views which the mem- 
bers of the committee may have. There may be such ways. I have 
thought about it as earnestly as I could think about it, and I want 
to be fair with you by saying that after all the thought I have given 
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it, with the hours of cross-examination which I have had here and 
in the Senate committee and with all the reading and thinking I 
can do on the subject, my deliberate judgment is that this measure as 

groposed here will ultimately be more popular and will from the 
eginning be more efficient; and it will both show our people the 
gravity and seriousness of this task and show our friends on the 
other side and our enemies on the other side the earnestness with 
which we intend to participate in this trouble, and that it is the best 
expression of America in this war that we can possibly devise. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, what have you to say to this sug- 
gestion, which has some considerable support both in the Congress 
and in the committee : That an opportunity ought to be given to the 
men in the country who want to tender their services before they are 
actually called into the service, even though the Government shall 
reserve the right not to accept them ? 

Secretary Baker. I have only one criticism of it which occurs to 
me at this moment, and that is this: That it, makes of the draft, 
when you do enforce it, a penalty, and it has the vice of being what 
every student and observer has said is the worst possible system; 
that is, a mixture of volunteering and drafting. 

Mr. Caldwell. We have got that anyway. 

Secretary Baker. No ; you have not quite a mixture, because when 
you leave the bill as it is you simply have the establishment already 
created by law recruited to its war strength by the volunteering 
system, and you do not have in your additional forces, increment by 
increment as vou raise them, the confusion of the volunteer and the 
conscript. 

The Chairman. You must admit, however, that if Congress should 
recognize the right of volunteering and give to the Government and 
the War Department the right to go ahead with registration, and 
after the registration is completed the right to conscript or draft an 
army of a half a million or one million men at the end of the regis- 
tration period, we would be giving to the War Department substan- 
tially everything that is asked for m the bill. 

Secretary Baker. So far as number of men is concerned that is 
true. 

The Chairman. And so far as the power is concerned ? 

Secretan^ Baker. So far as the power is concerned that is true. 
But the effect of it on the Nation — and, of course, as Napoleon said, 
" In any war moral effect is to force as about seven to one. ' Now, the 
War Department is not interested only in having a special number 
of men, but it is interested in the moral effect of the mode of selec- 
tion of those men upon the spirit of the Nation. And I will say to 
you gentlemen that if you put up to the people of this country the 
choice of volunteering, so that a man will tear himself away volun- 
tarily from his family and his friends and break up his business as 
a mere matter of volunteering, you will ci:eate more social unrest 
and discord a dozenfold than you would if the Government came along 
and tapped that man on the shoulder and said, "The processes of 
democracy have so worked it out that your duty is to go." There are 
then no misunderstandings. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, if every man is just given the 
privilege of filing his tender of services and then going on about his 
business 
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Secretary Baker (interposing). I am rather inclined to think that 
even then we take a wrong view of it. If the young men of this 
country owe the duty, what right have you to ask them to do their 
duty? 

Mr. Gordon. Because of the voluntary obligations which their 
citizenship demands. 

Secretary Baker. Quite the contrary. There is not a member of 
this committee who does not believe that the military duty of de- 
fending the country is an unescapable incident of citizenship. 

Mr. GrORDON. That is the very basis of the volunteer system. 

Secretary Baker. It is the basis of all systems. If it be true 
that your duty and my duty and every man's duty is to defend his 
country, then what moral process have we which allows us to go 
around and ask men whether they are willing to do their duty. 
Rather is it not for the Government to tell them what their duty is? 

The Chairman. Mr. Hull, do you desire to ask the Secretary any 
questions ? 

Mr. Hull. I have only one question to ask the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, I am a great believer in democracy, and a great 
believer in the American Congress. My experience here for two 
years has intensified my admiration for Congressmen and for de- 
mocracy. The one think about all this that does not appeal to me 
is the speed with which we are being thrown into something that 
the people have not had a chance to formulate correct opinions 
about, or their own opinions. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, would you object to this kind of a propo- 
sition : Draw your own bill ; I do not care what it is. If you do not 
w^ant the volunteer system, do not put it in your bill ; but before these 
boys are to be taken from American homes, let the American Con- 
gress later decide whether you shall have the right to draft them. 
You can proceed, if you desire, under the terms of your bill, to or- 
ganize them — call it training, if you please — but let the American Con- 
gress decide at some time in the future whether thev shall be drafted 
into the service. Would you object to that kind of a proposition? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know what that means. Or course, we 
can not do anything without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. Hull. It simply means that Congress should have the deciding 
of that question at some future time, not to-day. That is all*. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. Hull means this: Suppose that the 
President should go ahead and exercise the power he has under 
the national-defense act and under the act of April 25, 1914, and 
exercise that now. 

Mr. Hull. They can draw their bill and organize the entire male 
forces of this country, enlist them, train them, if you will, but before 
you send them into action the American Congress is to say whether 
or not you have the right to do that. Would .you object to that? 

Secretarv Baker. I still do not know what that means. If it means 
that Congress should pass a bill which would invite me to draw 
a bill authorizing the raising of an army in the manner provided 
in the bill I have drawn or the bill to be drawn, but that its use as a 
military force is to be inhibited until Congress shall take further 
action, that is a political question and not a War Department ques- 
tion, and what I am interested in is the building of an army. The 
use of it is a political question for Congress to decide. 
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Mr. Hull. Mr. Anthony has drawn an amendment, and at the 
proper time I was gomg to suggest one or two simple changes in it. 
His amendment to which I refer reads : 

The President is hereby authorized to immediately organize and equip an 
additional force of five hundred thousand enlisted men, or such part or parts 
thereof as he may deem necessary, by a call for volunteers in accordance with 
the provisions of the act for raising the volunteer forces of the United States, 
approved April twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and fourteen. Such volunteer 
army shall be apportioned among the vraious States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia according to population, raised in regimental units or 
parts thereof in such States. Territories, and the District of Columbia in 
addition to the National Guard in such States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia, already authorized by law. The officers of such volunteer forces 
shall be appointed by the President in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of April twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, and of the national 
defense act of June third, nineteen hundred and sixteen: Provided, That the 
President may, in his discretion, appoint one or more general officers in spch 
volunteer forces from among such former forces of the United States Volunteers 
recognized as possessing distinguished ability to command : And provided 
further. That such volunteer forces shall be recruited in local units as far as 
practical, and company officers may be appointed from such units upon passing 
such reasonable and practical examination as to fitness as the President may 
direct. 

This is the paragraph of Mr. Anthony's amendment to which I de- 
sire to direct your particular attention : 

To proceed immediately with the enrollment of all male citizens of the 
United States between the ages of twenty and forty liable to military service, 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, as hereinafter specified, arranged 
in suitable classes: Provided, That, five months after the call for volunteers 
authorized in the preceding paragraph, in case the response to such call from 
the various States has not been sufficient to approximately provide the number 
of enlisted men so authorized, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to call from any one class or classes of such enrollment sufficient eligibles to 
raise by draft as herein provided — 

And so forth. 

My proposition is. to amend the latter paragraph of this amend- 
ment by striking out the words: 

Provided, That, five months after the call for volunteers authorized in the 
preceding paragraph, in case the response to such call from the various States 
has not been sufficient to approximately provide the number of enlisted men 
so authorized, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call from 
any one class or classes of such enrollment sufficient eligibles to raise by 
draft as herein provided — 

And so forth, and insert this language, simply to allow you to go 

ahead and have everything ready : 

And when such enrollment is completed to report the same to Congress with 
any recommendations it may see fit to make. 

Would you object to that? 

Secretary Baker. I think that would be very unfortunate. Every 
country which is in this war now went to war within an hour after 
war was declared. We have been at war two weeks and still have 
not started to raise an army. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lunn, do you desire to ask the Secretary any 
questions ? 

Mr. Lunn. I would like to ask the Secretary a question that, I 
think, he may have answered before, in regard to the universal- 
service part of this bill, beginning on line 21, page 6 : 

Such draft sjiall be based upon the liability to military service of male 
citizens or male persons who have declared their intention to become citizens 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five years. • 
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That would really take those from 20 to 24 years, inclusive. 
I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, whetner you would object 
tp an amendment like this, beginning after the word " citizens " : 

Between the ages of tweuty-one to forty-eight, inclusive, to be divided into 
four classes, as follows: First class, those male citizens or male persons who 
have declared their intention to become citizens, of the ages of twenty-one to 
twenty-seven; second class, those male citizens, or male persons who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, , of the ages of twenty-eight to 
thirty-four ; third class, those male citizens, or male persons who have declared 
their intention to become citizens, of the ages of. thirty-five to forty-one; 
fourth class, those male citizens, or male persons who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, of the ages of forty-two to forty -eight, inclusive; 
these different classes to be called to the service at the discretion of the 
President. 

That is to say, if the President finds that the first class, those 
from 21 to 27 years of age, is sufficient, there will be no further occa- 
sion for calling the other classes. There are a great many people who 
are bringing forth a sentimental objection to the phrase, saying we 
are going to call children to the Army, objecting to the phrase 
" between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five years." I know it is 
a sentimental objection, but it has a certain effect on a great many 
people. V 

Secretary Baker. I have no objection to such a scheduling as you 
have provided, except that I believe it would be better to make the 
minimum age 20 years rather than 21. 

Mr. Caldwell. Because it will take a year to train them? 

Secretary Baker. Because it will take a year to train them. I 
think it would be better to start with 20 years instead of 21 years. 

Mr. LuNN. Then I have one other suggestion. I feel that we 
ought to decide this question with a view to the future and on a 
principle. If any of us is in favor of the volunteer system to the 
extent that we are willing to risk the whole future of the Nation, 
or to carry on this whole war on that basis, I thjnk that is a mistake. 
Those who want to do that are in favor of the volunteer system, 
which I am not. We ought to decide this matter on the basis of the 
fact that we are in a war. It is pathetic to say that we have been 
at war three weeks and we are trying now to decide whether we are 
going to have an Army. How are we going to carry on a successful 
war against the most efficient military nation on earth while leaving 
it to the decision of 100,000,000 people how we are going to do it ? I 
speak feelingly on this question, because I have been in the volun- 
teer service, and I have seen its deficiencies and its failings. 

The Chairman. Pardon me, Mr. Lunn, but that is argument, and 
is not a question directed to the Secretary. 

Mr. Lunn. I realize that, Mr. Chairman, and I beg your pardon. 
Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask this question: Do you believe we 
ought to decide this question on the principle of taking it one way 
or the other? I feel we ought to do it along the lines of your bill. 

Secretary Baker. I think we ought to take one or the other, and 
if you want to extend to the Nation a classification that will include 
all men, clear up the line to the extreme military age, there can be 
no objection to it, so long as the President's discretion allows him to 
take the junior class to start with. 

The Chairman. Mr. Garrett, do you desire to ask the Secretary 
any questions? 
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Mr. Garrett. Mr. Secretary, do you think if the bill as sent here 
by the War Department., fixing the ages of these, million men to be 
raised by draft between 19 and 25 years, should be passed, it would 
be taken by the country to mean universal service according to a 
man's ability to render it? 

Secretary Baker. I think so. 

Mr. Garrett. Then what service would be the* other millions of 
men above the age of 25 years be rendering to their country in a 
crisis, as compared with the service rendered by those called to the 
colors ? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, you will have that distinction, unless 
you put a gun in every man's hand. There is no answer to that unless 
you have a whole nation of soldiers. Some process of selection has 
to be devised. 

Mr. Garrett. Do you not think the department has limited it ex- 
tremely in fixing the ages between 19 and 25 years? 

Secretary Baker. No ; I think that proceeds upon perfectly sound 
considerations. 

Mr. Garrett. In fixing the age between those years, are you basing 
it upon the question of ability to render service, or is it on the basis 
that these men are the men who can best be spared? 

Secretary Baker. On the two laws that all experience with every 
war in history shows to be correct. First, that that is the best mili- 
tary period in a man's life, the time when young men are best 
adapted to training and service. The second consideration, and one 
which is not less important, is that those ages dislocate the commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural establishments of the country upon 
which the success of the war depends least of all. 

Mr. Garrett. On the question of industrial disturbance, do you 
not realize that if this war is long drawn out, industrial conditions 
in this country will be disturbed? 

Secretary Baker. Obviously. They will be disturbed even if the 
war lasts only a month. Every mari you take from any occupation 
dislocates the industrial system. 

Mr. Garrett. I understood you to say the other day that one of 
the reasons for fixing the age between 19 and 25 years was to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, disturbance to the industrial conditions of 
the country. 

Secretary Baker. On the theory that a young man, even when 
he has reached the age of 25 years, has not yet become a skilled 
workman, except in extraordinary cases. 

Mr. Garrett. This question is in my mind : If we are going upon 
the plan of universal .service, I think that it should be from the be- 
ginning declared in the law that every man between the military 
ages, say from 21 to 45, or 50 years, if you prefer it, are called to 
the defense of their country, and that in the process of elimination 
that discretion should be lodged with those in charge of the executive 
departments conducting the war to detail these men back to that 
service that they are best able to render their country. 

Secreary Baker. I have no objection to that, except that I think 
it is needlessly intricate. 

Mr. Garrett. You understand, Mr. Secretary, the question that is 
on my mind. I do not agree with you that the country will accept 
the ages of 19 to 25 years as the proper ages for universal service. 1 
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do not think they will do that ; and if we are going to have universal 
service, I think we should fix the ages from. 21 to 50 years, and eveiy 
man should be called by the statute itself — ^that is, every man who is 
physically able to bear arms should be called to the colors — and the 
department should then weed out those it does not want. If it is 
thought that therd should be no man taken away from the farm, such 
a man should be sent back to the farm; and if it is thought that a 
man should not be taken away from a factory, such a man should be 
sent back to the factory where they are making those things neces- 
sary for the Army. I think a blacksmith is just as important in the 
Army as the man who rides the horse, because the horse has to be 
shod if he is ^oing to be able to go along and do the service that is 
expected of hmi. Do you not feel that the country would be better 
satisfied with such a system of universal service as that ? 

Secretary Baker. I think that is so obvious an implication of 
citizenship that everybody knows it without its being declared in 
the statute, and I think it would be a very intricate and difficult 
piece of mechanics, and would result in having a great many people 
unnecessarily trained, if you had the whole 14,000,000 men who 
might be included between those age limits present themselves and 
go through the elimination process and be awarded certificates and 
badges. I think that would complicate the problem very much. 

Mr. Garrett. That might be true. It might be somewhat compli- 
cated; and yet every one of those men all up and down the country 
could be pointed out as the men who had been called to the colors 
and who had responded and who had been designated by the War 
Department to be detailed to other work. 

Secretary Baker. Badges cease to be of importance when every- 
body wears them. It is only when they are distinctions that they are 
of any importance. 

The Chairman. Mr. Crago, do you desire to ask the Secretary any 
questions? 

Mr. Crago. The Secretary has expressed my position on the ques- 
tion so well that I do not care to go into the general plan at all. I 
want to ask one or two questions in regard to details, by way of 
suggestions of changes, in order to see whether they would be accept- 
able to the Secretary. First, in reference to the matter of the change 
of the age limit, the age limit being extended, I understand that is 
agreeable to the department? 

Secretary Baker. You mean the raising of the minimum age to 20 
years ? 

Mr. Crago. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. That is, a minimum of 20 years. 

Mr. Crago. Would there be some way to provide in the bill that 
the hundreds of thousands of young men, strong young men, 17, 18, 
or 19 years of age who wanted to go into the Army could be taken 
care of ? 

Secretary Baker. I see no way to do that, because there is no way 
to train them. 

Mr. Crago. Except through the National Guard and the Regular 

Army ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Crago. Would there be any objection to the idea of putting 
something in the bill which would require a territorial recruitment 
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and organization of the men? Would that be objectionable to the 
War Department? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know that I understand that. 

Mr. Crago. In all countries, in our country, in our volunteer organ- 
izations, we have tried to group the men in organizations, as they 
come from certain localities. Would there be any objection to a pro- 
vision of that kind ? 

Secretary Baker. There can be no objection to that if it can be 
elastic enough and not be made mandatory. When it is simply a 
suggestion of the policy of the Congress the War Department will 
follow it as sympathetically as it can ; but there will be little groups 
that will have to be assembled, and 'Community" interests can not 
always be preserved. 

Mr. Crago. I think that would be a source of great strength. 

Secretary Baker. I should be very happy to do it; and even if 
you put nothing in the bill to that effect we will do as much as we 
can to accomplish it. 

Mr. Crago. In the administration of this enrollment, would it be 
possible to put something in the bill to show the country that it 
would be administered by a majority of civilians, rather than by 
putting it entirely in the hands oi officers of the War Department ? 

Secretary Baker. I should not like that, and I think it would be 
a very unfortunate thing to put anything in the legislation which 
would tend to show the country that the Congress distrusts the War 
Department. 

Mr. Crago. That is not the purpose at all, and it would not be 
done for that reason. If it is done, I think it would be done to allay . 
the fears of the people and to show them that the tendency which a 
great many people see to arbitrarily exercise power, which is shown 
by officers of the Army, would be safeguarded. 

Secretary Baker. I do not see how it would be possible to put 
anything in the bill on that subject that did not imply that you felt 
a doubt as to the fairness of the administration of this law. In its 
operation I have the firmest intention to cooperate with all the civilian 
authorities, through the governors of the various States. 

Mr. Crago. In the application of this law in the little units of the 
community, the cnunty, township, ward, and borough, the mal- 
administration of it will have as much as anything else to do with 
the popularity of this system. 

Secretary Baker. I think that is so. 

Mr. Crago. If we could know that this law would be administered 
by the Army officers in a way to make it popular, or whether it is 
necessary to put a provision of that kind in the law, that it is to be 
administered by civil authorities, with a representative of the Army, 
• the Medical Department of the Army, I think the people would be 
better satisfied, at least, in the beginning, to have it done in that way. 
But I would not want to do anything, put any provision in the 
bill that would cripple the administration of the law. 

Secretary Baker. I feel sure that any machinery of that kind 
which would undertake to do anything along the line you suggest, 
will find itself at variance with some local conditions which you 
do not anticipate, and that is the difficulty in phrasing a thing 
which is of universal application. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Harrison, do you desire to ask the Secretary 
any questions ? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Secretary, I want to say I am heartily in 
sympathy with the basic principles in the bill, but there are some 
objections to certain features of it. I know what will happen if a mili- 
tary authority goes out into our little rural communities and under- 
takes to say that this man shall be drafted for service and this man 
shall not serve. Especially in view of the fact that it introduces 
rather revolutionary methods of raising an army, it is bound to pro- 
duces more or less friction. I know the people in the country are 
looking to their local courts for protection, and I do not see how 
it would be any reflection upon any of the military authorities, or 
any other persons discharging their duties, to say that they should be 
given that protection of the courts. 

I would like to ask whether there would be any objection to an 
amendment like this. You have provided penalties for failure to 
register and to be enrolled. I would like to suggest an amendment 
like this: '^ Provided^ That by proceedings in the nature of habeas 
corpus proceedings, the local courts, State or Federal, of general 
jurisdiction, according to the local laws, shall have jurisdiction to 
determine, summarily, the liability of any person to draft." 

Secretary Baker. I am perfectly agreeable to that. 

Mr. Harrison. Now, I want to refer to another matter, and that 
is carrying out a feature which was suggested. I think, by Col. 
Crago, in reference to local enrollment. I want to ask you whether 
you would have any objection to an amendment like this: '^ Provided^ 
That all enrollments shall be grouped as far as practicable by com- 
munities, from the same State and the same political subdivisions 
therein " ? 

Secretary Baker. I have not the slightest objection to that. 

Mr. Harrison. There is another matter that gives me some con- 
cern. I understood that the department proposed an amendment 
like this, " Whoever has enlisted in either the Army or the National 

Guard since the — day of , 1917, shall, at the termination of 

the emergency be discharged upon their application." That is an 
amendment proposed by the War Department? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. There is just one other matter in reference to the 
age limit that gives me concern. It does look like the men over 
25 years of age are imposing military duty upon those under 25 
years of age, and as this is a revolution in our methods of raising 
an army, it seems to me if that could be avoided it would be wise. 

Secretary Baker. Would it not be avoided by the suggestion 
which Mr. Lunn made, of enumerating men in classes and taking 
first men up to 25 years, as being those who can be best spared from 
industry and are best able to bear the hardships of actual training? 

Mr. Harrison. I know of some men whom, if you could get them 
into the Army by some such provision, it would be a good thing for 
the community, but there are so many useful young men under 
25 years of age engaged in commerce and industry that it seems to 
me if you could make that provision elastic it would be a good 
thing. 

Secretary Baker. I think we have all wished often that we could 
write that into law. 
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Mr. Harrison. I feel that the sound, logical principle is that every- 
body is liable to military service. In your State and my State we 
have had that from the time when the jnind of man runneth not to 
the contrary. Every man was liable, and he had to report for drill 
every two or three weeks, and to report for duty. So there is noth- 
ing new, so far as the State of Virginia is concerned, in the liability 
of every man to render military duty in time of war. It is upon that 
principle that I somewhat fear the results of that particular portion 
of this bill. If you take a certain class and say to the young men 
you must go, and to older men, you must not go, that is a favored 
class, where there is universal liability of service. 

Secretary Baker. I realize the validity of that suggestion, but that 
is modified a good deal by the fact that we have become a much 
larger Nation than we were in that day, and the total number of 

{)ersons has become greater. In a country like Switzerland it is 
ogical to have every man a trained soldier, and while it might have 
been logical in this country when the population was one-third of 
what it is now, the growth of our population has modified, to some 
extent, the application of that doctrine. 

Mr. Harrison. When people have been trained for many years 
along certain lines, to violate that principle, so far as they are con- 
cerned, would look to me like unnecessarily breaking in on their 
traditions. 

Secretary Baker. I think everybody in the world realizes that the 
whole business has changed from the time you and I are both re- 
ferring to. Modern war is so different, and its dependence upon in- 
dustry is so obvious, that I think everybody who thinks about it — 
and the leading people in every community will think il out and 
explain it — will fmd there is less to be feared from that source than 
might seem likely. 

Mr. Harrison. As I understand it, this bill provides no great dis- 
turbance of that principle, if we could recognize that principle, and 
that it would be a difference in the mechanical operation in putting 
it into effect. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Mr. Tilson, do you desire to ask the Secretary any 
questions ? 

Mr. TiLSON. Mr. Secretary, I am very much in favor of having 
action upon this bill, and I am not going to take much time in ask- 
ing questions. There afe some little details, such as those mentioned 
especially by Mr. Crago and Mr. Harrison, that I think are deserving 
of attention. I approve the suggestions made by those gentlemen in 
reference to the matter of locality and in regard to the matter of 
ages, to some lextent. Otherwise I am ready to take the bill as a 
whole, except one paragraph in the bill. I think the department 
ought to seriously consider the paragraph recommending that during 
the existence of the emergency all bureau chiefs shall have the rank 
of major general. 

Secretary Baker. Of course, that point is one which involves no 
vital principle. I think it is right, but it is not vital. 

Mr. TiLSON. While agreeing with you, Mr. Secretary, that it is 
probably right, my question is as to whether it is an opportune time 
to make the change. 

92077—17 2 
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Mr. Crago. a great many men who are earning $10,000 a year will 
enlist and serve in the Army for $15 a month. 

The Chairman. Mr. Olney, do you desire to ask the Secretary any 
questions ? 

Mr. Olney. Mr. Secretary, I may say I am for the bill, as you 
have recommended it, in its main features. But in regard to the 
matter of the age limit, I am interested in what Mr. Lunn said in 
regard to the classification of men into the four classes he outlined. 
Would you favor, in preference to that scheme, a general classifica- 
tion, say, between the ages of 20 and 40 years? 
Secretary Baker. Classify them by years? 

Mr. Olney. No ; a general classification, having the first drkf t of 
eligible men between the ages, say, of 20 and 40 years ? 

Secretary Baker. I think that would be very unfortunate. I 
would very much prefer to have them classified in five-year classes, 
say, from 20 to 25 years, from 25 to 30 years, and so forth. 

Mr. Olney. The words " draft " and " conscription " are probably 
rather unpopular, and you would not object to changing that word- 
ing of the bill so it might read " personal obligation- to service," 
would you? 

Secretary Baker. I think it would be very unfortunate to change 
that. 

Mr. Olney. You think we should use the words "draft" and 
*' conscription " ? 

Secretary Baker. I think we should use the word that challenges 
attention to the thing and not attempt to evade it in any way. 

Mr. Olney. It was my thought that perhaps some other word 
would accomplish the same purpose. 

Secretary Baker. It can not accomplish the same thing by doing 
it by indirection, in the other way. I think we ought to say frankly 
what we are doing. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wise, do you want to ask the Secretary any 
questions ? 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Secretary, I understood your position to be that 
you were perfectly willing, for the ages to be from 20 to 40 or 45 
years and have them arranged in groups or classes of 5 years each, 
with the authority to first call in raen in the youngest group. Would 
not the effect of that be, and would it not mean, that you do not yield 
anything at all in the bill, because you would get all the soldiers 
you want or expect to have between the ages of 20 and 25 years? 

Secretary Baker. That is exactly the effect of that. It was not 
intended to call anybody beyond 25 years, but merely to notify the 
country that the obligation rests upon the citizenry for that service. 
Mr. Wise. As I understand it, the idea is that when we call the 
first class out, then you would get the next class ready, and it would 
be simply a question of time when you would reach the others. 
Will not the effect of that be while you enroll all the people between 
25 and 40 years they will simply be enrolled and never be called ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not tell. I presume the only chance that 
would lead to any such call would be the chance that this war may 
grow worse than it is. 
Mr. Wise. How many young men are there in the first class ? 
Secretary Baker. In the class estimated for in the bill it is 
about 6,000,000. 
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Mr. Wise. Take a boy who is now 19 years of age, he would start 
at 20. In the first enrollment, after eliminating certain defectives 
or those not qualified, you would have about 4,000,000 ? 

Secretary Baker. I think it would average about 3,500,000 for 
each class of 5 years between 20 and 40 years. 

Mr. Wise. How many additional men would go into the first class 
each year from 19 to 20 years of age ? 

Secretary Baker. The class would be growing all the time. 

Mr. Wise. To what extent would it grow each year? 

Secretary Baker. One million. 

Mr. Wise. Then, as a matter of fact, all the men, even if you en- 
roll them all, would be men between 20 and 25 years of age? 

Secretary Baker. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Wise. Unless you had about ten or fifteen million men in the 
field. 

Secretary Baker. No; I do not think that is an answer. We 
might have very great losses. The wastage of war has to be re- 
placed. I will inclose with my hearing a memorandum showing the 
total enrollment required to maintain a given force at full strength 
in the field. 

Mr. Wise. Do you think that is likely to happen? 

Secretary Baker. I hope not, of course, but I think we ought to 
plan our participation on that basis. 

, Mr. Wise. Is it your real judgment that it is likely that any others 
will be called except the men in the first class ? 

Secretary Baker. That would be a mere idle speculation, Mr. Wise. 
I can not answer that. I know that this war has disappointed 
cruelly every expectation anybody ever had about it. 

Mr. Gordon. Except Kitchener. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Caldwell. And it took his life. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Secretary, I understand your position is that the 
volunteer system is a failure and does not amount to anything. Is 
that based on the number of men who come in under the volunteer 
system or the methods used to get them in ? 

Secretary Baker. I think the method is bad and its results are a 
failure. 

Mr. Wise. As to its results, Mr. Secretary, do you know now the 
number of men who volunteered in England ? 

Secretarv Baker. I do not know the exact number. 

The Chairman. Capt. Benson told us it was 5,000,000, out of a 
total strength of six and a half million men in the army. 

Mr. Wise. Would you say the volunteer system was a failure, from 
the number of men that went in ? 

Secretary Baker. I should say it produced the men. 

Mr. Wise. Then, so far as getting the men is concerned, it was not 
a failure? 

Secretary Baker. It was not a failure to that extent, although it 
failed ultimately because it did not get enough men. 

Mr. Wise. So far as England was concerned, was that not because 
they had reached the point where they had to take everybody into the 
army or into some other service to serve for the army, and not like our 
situation, where you have 20,000,000 men ? 
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Secretary Baker. I think that is part of it, but you must not forget 
that the volunteer system in England, quite apart from the social 
compulsions used to boost it, was a system in force in an island, 
where the Germans were actually raiding them with Zeppelins, and 
raiding their coast, and they were under the immediate inspiration 
of war. 

Mr. Wise. I understand that the geographical position of England, 
in close proximity to Germany, made more people volunteer ; but in 
denouncing the volunteer sj^stem as a failure, it seems to me, we ought 
to look at the number of men who go in under the system. Do you 
remember how many men volunteered during the Civil War ? 

Secretary Baker. I had those figures in my head yesterday, but I 
do not remember them at this moment. The number of volunteer 
enlistments was much greater than the number of men drafted. 

Mr. Wise. Is it not a fact that during the Civil War there were not 
over 60,000 men gotten into the Army by draft?- 

Secretary Baker. Exactly; and every authority criticizes that 
draft as having been a penalizing draft, after the pressure of volun- 
teer enthusiasm had gone down. Everybody I know agrees it would 
have been better to have had the compulsory system at the outset. 

Mr. Wise. Why should a system of volunteering be said to have 
been a failure when there were over 2,000,000 men who went in 
voluntarily in a little over two years? 

Secretary Baker. It is wholly impossible to discuss whether the 
system is a success or not as an abstract proposition. You can take 
what was done at a particular time and have speculative opinions 
as to whether or not something else would have been better, but no- 
body can, on that basis, say what would have been the consequences 
of a condition which never took place. 

Mr. Wise. As in other instances, is it not a fair proposition in this 
case to judge the future by the past? 

Secretary Baker. Exactly, if you want to take the Civil War 
volunteer system, I think you will have to remember that we were a 
divided country at that time; that each enemy was at the other's 
gates and throats ; that the war inspiration had been going on for 
years and years in the form of agitation, and there was a great pres- 
sure of military necessity, due to the actual presence of an armed 
enemy, urging recruiting on both sides. 

Mr. Wise. Then it is your real fear, so far as the present volun- 
teer system is concerned, with the enemy a long way off, the people 
not feeling the interest in it they otherwise would feel, they will 
not volunteer? 

Secretary Baker. Quite frankly, I think the most surprising 
thing about the United States at this moment is its lack of imagina- 
tive comprehension of the possibilities of its task, and I think it 
may prejudice the volunteering, just as I think — and I say it with 
the greatest deference — it has affected the consideration of the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. Wise. As to the effect on the people generally, do you not be- 
lieve it is of more importance at this time that the people of the 
United States should be in sympathy with, and at heart support, the 
administration in carrying on the war, rather than to have a damper 
put upon it by starting out with a method that has always been re- 
pugnant to them ? 
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Secretary Baker. No, sir; I do not. I think it would be much 
better — and when you speak of the administration I take it for 
granted that you mean the Government — I think it would be better 
to have the Government intensely unpopular for doing right now 
than to have it repudiated later for having done wrong. 

Mr. Wise. How would that be possible, if in the same bill that 
allows an opportunity for men to volunteer there is the absolute 
authority to conscript at the time we are prepared to handle the men, 
if you do not get them the other way ? 

Secretary Baker. That is the old objection. Make a penalty and 
a disgrace of the draft system, instead of making it a system by 
which the Government undertakes to apportion the duties of citi- 
zens. 

The Chairman. Mr. Morin, do you desire to ask the Secretary any 
questions? 

Mr. Morin. Mr. Secretary, if the committee shall finally be will- 
ing to favorably report the bill with the draft provision substan- 
tially as submitted by you, would you approve of an amendment 
that could be made to the section that would not deprive the coun- 
try of the services of a man or deprive any person of the oppor- 
tunity of serving the country, an amendment that would not re- 
quire men drawn to serve until they were 21 years of age ? 

Secretary Baker. I think it would be better not to do that. I 
think if you are going to eliminate the necessity of service you had 
better not waste time training people who will have a subsequent 
election in the matter. 

Mr. Morin, The boys who are 20 years of age now would come 
in on the second call, at 21. The boys who are 19 would come in 
the third call, at 21, and it would give those boys, many of whom 
are attending school, an opportunity to finish their education, and 
at the same time they would come in at 21 years of age and give 
the Government the benefit of their services. 

Secretary Baker. I think it would be unfortunate, if I under- 
stood your proposition correctly. It would be much better, I think, 
although I think it would be bad, to limit the persons who are to be 
trained to a minimum age of 21, rather than to take in any at 20, 
and say they could not be employed in the defense of the country 
until they were 21. 

Mr. Morin. This is what I mean: If they happen to be drawn 
they are put on the list, and at 21 they are called. 

Secretary Baker. To make them a deferred list ? 

Mr. Morin. Let them come in imder the age. 

Secretary Baker. I do not think I see any reason for doing it at all. 
The difference between 20 and 21 years is purely arbitrary. 

Mr. Morin. It would give them an extra year, and there is a mat- 
ter of principle involved. Those boys have not arrived at the age 
of maturity, and as a matter of democratic principle I do not think 
we should force men into the Army to fight for the country under 
those circumstances. 

So far as I have been able to find there is no country in Europe 
that requires active service under the compulsory or universal system 
before 20 years of age, and there are several countries that do not 
require it until 21 years of age, and there is one country that does 
not require them to serve until they are 23 years of age. 
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Secretary Baker. I did not know that. 

Mr. MoRiN. I have looked up the constitutions in about 25 coun- 
tries, all the countries now engaged in war, and none of them require 
service under 20 years of age. 

Secretary Baker. I did not know that. 

Mr. MoRiN. Some of them provide for temporary or preliminary 
training at their homes between 17 and 20 years of age ; others pro- 
vide that they are liable to training in peace times, but none of them 
calls men into active service under 20 vears of age. 

Secretary Baker. I had no idea that was so. 

Mr. MoRiN. That is the German constitution; and I have looked 
up the constitutions of all the nations with which we would be 
allied, and there is not one that requires that under compulsory 
service. 

Secretary Baker. I did not know that. 

Mr. MoRiN. I do not think we should go a step beyond those 
countries and take them into the service at 19. 

Secretary Baker. The age of 19 years imports a certain imma- 
turity that the age of 20 years does not; and I think it might be 
well if you put it at 20 years, on the theory that it would take a 
year to train them, and they would be 21 by the time the training 
was completed. 

Mr. MoRiN. My objection was that the proposition would take 
boys away from school at that age, when the emergency is not so 
great that we need them. If you take them at that age and train 
them, and deprive them of that year in school, I do not think it 
would be right. I would like to see them not required to come into 
the service until they are 21 years of age. 

Secretary Baker. I am afraid I would be set down as an educa- 
tional heretic if the relative importance, to my mind, of a boy stay- 
ing in school and going into training were expressed. 

The Chairman. Mr. Caldwell, do you desire to ask the Secretary 
any questions? 

Mr. CALDWEiiL. Mr. Secretary, in reply to one of my questions 
a while ago, you stated you did not want us to do anything to bring 
in a million men before you were able to take care of them ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALDWEiiL. Do you think, if we permitted men to come into 
the three branches of the service pending the time you could get the 
machinery of a draft in operation, you would get your whole 
million? 

Secretary Baker. I have no means of knowing that. I think it 
would be an unsafe experiment. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you think it would happen? 

Secretary Baker. I have not the faintest idea. It depends upon 
the activity of the recruiting campaign and also upon the events of 
war as it develops. 

Mr. Caldwell. Would you be afraid it might happen? 

Secretary Baker. I should say so, if it were rendered possible to 
happen under the statute. 

Mr. Caldwell. You know there are many thousands of men in 
the United States who have had military training in this and for- 
eign countries who are over the age of 26 years and yet are yoimg 
enough to do real military service? 
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Secretary Baker. Yes ; a great many of them. 

Mr. Caldwell. Can you give us any excuse we could give to the 
Nation to refuse a voluntary tender of service on the part of men 
who have had military training and who were physically able to 
go and who wanted to ffo? 

Secretarjr Baker. I do not know whether I could give you an 
excuse which you 'would admit, but if I were going to offer an ex- 
cuse I would say I think it much more important to allow society 
to determine where a man can best serve his country rather than 
to allow the man himself to determine that. 

Mr. Caldwell. We want an army at the earliest possible moment — 
a real army ; I do not mean a mob. 

Secretary Baker. Obviously. 

Mr. Caldwell. If we make up an army composed largely of men 
who have had military training, we would get that real army at a 
much earlier date. 

Secretary Baker. There are not enough people who have had 
an element of military training to make an appreciable difference in 
the total force. 

Mr* Caldwell. And you do not think that would make any ap- 
preciable difference? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think that would make any appre- 
ciable difference. You would not be able to pick them out at the 
end of six months. 

Mr. Caldwell. In framing this bill we should have in our minds, 
both you and this committee, should we not, the proposition of get- 
ting an army that is willing. I do not mean enthusiastic; I mean 
willing. 

Secretary Baker. I concede that the answer to that question must 
be yes, but I do not at all concede the implications which I am 
obliged to think you have in mind about it. I think any army of 
Americans will be willing because they are Americans. 

Mr. Caldwell. You do not want us to take any chance of getting 
some who would be unwilling? 

Secretary Baker. I think you are quite likely to have in any 
army, no matter how enthusiastic and no matter what the modq of 
selection is, men of various temperaments who are very active one 
day and very inactive one day. You will have them homesick one 
day and enthusiastic another da}'^, and when something happens that 
puts enthusiasm into them they will be in high spirits, and so on, 
but they will all fight. 

Mr. Caldwell. How long do you think it will take to get up your 
data and get your machinery together to start the draft and call the 
first man under the draft? 

Secretary Baker. Three months. 

Mr. Caldwell. Is that the minimum or the maximum time ? 

Secretary Baker. I should say that was the average time. We 
might be able to do it in very mucl> less time than that and it might 
take a little longer, but certainly not much longer. 

Mr. Caldwell. I presume from your answer you have had various 
men in the department make an estimate or suggestion as to the 
time ? 

Secretary Baker. I have given a very great deal of personal time 
to it and have worked with military men in the department on it. 
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Mr. Caldwell. What is the minimum time that has been sug- 
gested ? 

Secretary Baker. You mean the minimum time within which they 
could be ready in the event of pressure to get them immediately ? 

Mr. Caldwell. No ; here is what I mean : I mean in the ordinary 
course of things as we go along here, if we pass this bill in just ex- 
actly the words you propose, what is the minimum day that the de- 
partment would undertake to get it ready ? 

Secretary Baker. I think it could be ready without the least 
doubt in three months, and I think it would in .any event be ready 
before we would be ready to have the men — that is, the process would 
be ready before we would need the first man under it. 

Mr. Caldwell. There are a great many men in the United States 
service doing departmental work in the War Department who are 
civilians and who have filed applications for positions in the officers' 
reserve list? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caldwell. Will these men be continued ^n their desk duty or 
iimployment, or will they be sent to the trenches ? 

Secretary Baker. Well, it was suggested that they should be 
called out as reserve officers and reassigned to their desks, and I 
disapproved of that suggestion. 

Mr. Caldwell. Do you not think it would be a good plan — we 
may not have the same Secretary of War always, because human life 
is not a certain quantity — ^to put that in the bill ? 

Secretary Baker. A prohibition upon that ? 

Mr. Caldwell. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. I have not the slightest objection. 

Mr. Caldwell. Under section 61 of the national-defense act it 
is provided that the States shall maintain no other troops in time of 
peace, but there is no prohibition as regards the maintaining of 
other troops in time of war. I mean^ for local use. Would you 
think it would be desirable or advisable to put in this bill or in some 
other bill a provision for the raising of a home guard during time 
of war of men over military age, at the States' own expense and not 
at Government expense so as not have it interfere with anything the 
Government is doing? 

Mr. Gordon. The States have ample authority for doing that now. 

Secretary Baker. I should think they had ample authority, but if 
the clause you have read to me is deemed to prohibit that on the part 
of the State I agree with you perfectly that it ought to be modified. 
The thing I am most afraid of about home guards is that they won't 
be there. I think it ought to be encouraged in every way, and I 
think if it is possible the mode of arming them ou^ht to be con- 
trolled. In other words, I do not think that half-trained men, men 
in training to do home-guard duty, but not seasoned and trained men, 
ought to have high-powered rifles. I think they ought to use riot 
guns or something of the kind and not be killing people a mile off. 

Mr. Caldwell. I think, Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that 
this clause provides for times- of peace, it would be perfectly in order 
for your department to issue some sort of circular to tlie various 
governors of the States. I know there is a great deal of feeling in 
the States, both South and North, that they will need some sort oi an 
armed force at home, very likely, soon, and under the circumstances 
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I think we ought to have either something in the bill or some 
departmental action so as to authorize and tell these people what 
they shall do. 

Secretary Baker. I have already encourage the building up of 
home guards as much as I could by correspondence with some of the 
governors who have proposed it, and my sympathy is wholly in the 
doing of it. 

Mr. Caldwell. Now, I have one other question, and then I am 
through. You spoke, in response to some of the inquiries, of the 
desirability of passing this bill in its present form so as to show our 
friends who are in this war that we are in it to stay and are going 
in it right, and also so as to show our enemy that we mean business. 
Now. do you not think we could effect the iast of that by passing a 
bill that the whole of Congress could support better than passing a 
bill that we would have a divided Congress on? 

Secretary Baker. I never have been able to answer that kind of a 
question in my life. . 

Mr. Caldwell. Then that is all. 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that kind of a question. I 
have no means of knowing what Congress is going to do. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, of course you have seen the English 
enlistment acts? 

Secretarv Baker. I have seen the first one. I have not seen the 
second one, Mr. Kahn. 

Mr. Kahn. The military service act of 1916 is printed in the hear- 
ings here, and right at the outset it enlists in the army of England 
and puts all the persons between certain ages into the reserves 
immediately. Would not that be a good plan for us in this instance? 
To practically put all men between certain ages into the reserve army 
of the United States? 

Mr. Caldwell. They are already in the unorganized militia. 

Mr, Kahn. The unorganized militia are State forces and are not 
United States forces. 

Secretary Baker. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KLa-hn. Do you not believe that following that course every 
individual in the United States between military ages would know 
that he is subject to be called at the command of his countrv forth- 
with? 

Secretary Baker. I yielded to the suggestion from Mr^ Lunn that 
was addressed to the same object. I think it would have the same 
effect. 

Mr. Kahn. Of course, it is exceedingly desirable that the commit- 
tee should bring out a bill unanimously if it can be done. The effect 
on the country would be exceedingly beneficial and the enemy know 
that the country is united. 

Mr. Anthony. I would like to ask the Secretary in case it was the 
judgment of this committee and of Congress to adopt some other 
plan, would there be any lack of cooperation in carrying out the 
plan? 

Secretary Baker. Absolutely not. * You can draft only the mem- 
bers of my family and I will try to make an army of them and send 
them to fight. 

Mr. Greene. Inasmuch as my former question did not go into the 
record, perhaps I might be permitted to ask this Cjuestion for record 
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purposes. Is it reasonable to expect that three months would be the 
average period for getting the entire Army ready, would that include 
its going into the field or merely its final selection and organization? 

Secretary Baker. The method of selection only. I do not at all 
mean that three months after the passage of the bill there would be 
assembled at any place the 500,000 drafted men, but merely that the 
pre cess of selection would be then perfectly worked out. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Could you give your opinion as to how long 
it would be before the 500,000 men would be raised under your 
system ? 

Secretary Baker. Assuming they were sought to be raised as early 
as possible, they would begin to assemble within two weeks after that 
three months and be all assembled within four weeks after the three 
months. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, just to diverge a little from what I was 
asking about when we adjourned, I have had a great manv requests 
for information as to what is meant by " selective draft. ' I have 
given such a definition as I thought proper, but I would like to have 
from you officially for the record a definition of what you mean by 
selective draft. 

Secretarv Baker. I do not know that I am particularly ready at 
making on-hand, exact definitions, but I will try it. A draft is the 
exercise of the peremptory power of the State to summon into the 
service of the State such part of the population as is determined by 
the political authority to be proper for the task involved. As applied 
to military matters the draft is the summoning by the superior power 
of the State of men of suitable military age into the military service. 
A selective draft is a draft in which, in addition to summoning avail- 
able military material, the Government exercises the principle of 
selection so as to exclude some who would otherwise be chosen for 
reasons of the convenience of the Government or such other reason 
as the selecting power determines. 

Mr. Kahn. That is practically what I wrote in answer to the in- 
quiries I had, but I probably did not go into it as fully as you did. 

Mr. Fields I thinK that ia a mighty clear off -hand definition, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Kahn. It is, indeed. 

Mr. Secretary, according to the letter you sent to the committee 
on April 10, you now intend to secure by volunteering 724,718 men 
in addition to those that you already have in the National Guard 
and the Regular Army ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not understand that to be so. 

Mr. Kahn. Did you see this letter, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; it includes elements which I had not in 
mind at the moment. That is correct. 

Mr. Kahn. So that the opportunity for volunteering will be very 
large, indeed ; much larger than you thought would be possible at the 
time you first appeared before the committee? 

Secretary Baker. Much larger. 

Mr. Kahn. I am exceedingly anxious, as are most members of the 
committee, in fact I think all the members of the committee, to get 
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a unanimous report on this bill. Do you think that if we could agree 
on a compromise to the effect that you shall get these 724,718 volun- 
teers on the basis of 500,000 to enlist as individuals and 224,718 
possibly as units not exceeding in strength a regiment; and con- 
currently with their coming in we should also inaugurate a system 
of conscription, do you think that such a proposition which possibly 
would meet the approval of all the members of the committee would 
be finally accepted? 

Secretary Baker. It would have to be accepted if you did it, but 
I would regard it as unfortunate. 

Mr. Kahn. You would? 
NSecretarv Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. In what way? 

Secretary Baker. It confuses the plan of volunteering with the 
plan of conscription. To the extent that the 724,000 to whom you 
refer come in as normal extensions of the existing arrangement — 
that is, by simply recruiting the Regular Army and the National 
Guard to war strength and building up a reserve for them in the 
way already provided by law, I see no special objection to it; but if 
you undertook to add to that a new element in the Army which 
would be volunteering by aggregation, I think you then have four 
elements in the Arhiy — ^the Regular Army, the National Guard, a 
volunteer force, and a conscripted force. 

Mr. IQiiN. Of course^ personally, I should like to see the plan 
which you have submitted adopted. I think it is the soundest and 
the safest of the policies. I imagine from my conversations with 
my colleagues that there are many units that are being drilled 
throughout the country to-day in anticipation of coming in as units. 
Would it be possible, if they were allowed to come in as units, to have 
a rigid examination as to the qualifications of the officers who com- 
mand them; would that be possible? 

Secretary Baker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KIa-hn. So as to weed out the unfit. 

Secretary Baker. Oh, yes. Of course, you know, however, how 
undesirable that is, Mr. Kahn. 

Mr. Kahn. Oh, I am fully aware of it. 

Secretary Baker. When the National Guard was called into the 
Mexican service last year, I think probably the greatest outcry there 
was in the country was upon the rejection of officers in the National 
Guard, and the War Department was — ^I do not like the word " sus- 
pected " — ^but it was thought in many places that an effort was being 
made by officers of the Regular Army to break up the guard by dis- 
organizing its officer force. That would, of course, be repeated. 

Mr. Kahn. Naturally. By enlisting the men singly, do you think 
j^ou can get anywhere near the approximation of 724,0001 

Secretary Baker. I have no information upon the subject and have 
no data upon which to base an estimate. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, there is one matter I would 
like to have cleared up somewhat and get your judgment about, and 
that is the question of exempting the married men in this call. As you 
*are doubtless aware. Great Britain in her administration of affairs 
and in the management of the war in their first act, the one which we 
discussed here, exempted the married men, and the later act passed 
last May, just a year ago or almost two years after the war, then took 
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in the married men. I was told by a British officer since we had our 
last meeting that Lord Derby stated — although this officer did not 
agree that his figures were exact — ^but the statement of Lord Derby, 
who had charge of the entire recruiting of Great Britain, was that 
about 900,000 men were all that were left of military age suitable 
for service when they abandoned his plan and took up nrst the matter 
of compulsory service, and even at that stage they still exempted the 
married men, because of the fact of not only relieving themselves of 
that work and responsibility, but also the very heavy expense of taking 
care of the dependent families. In fact, one of the officers told us in 
a joking waj that it was a common saying that if a man had a big 
enough family he cost Great Britain as a private more than a briga- 
dier general. In the estimate which was given us as to the cost of the 
Army, which is on page 164 of the record, they have put in an esti- 
mate of $144,842,580 as the cost to the Government for one year of 
the dependent families at an average of $15 per month for each family. 

Secretary Baker, Yes. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And if we could eliminate a thing like that, 
in view of the fact that we will get tremendously more men than 
we are going to want in the first place, could we not in our first law 
eliminate a tremendously perplexing thing to administer and at the 
same time save the country a great deal of money if we made such an 
exemption in this act ? What do you think about that ? 
. Secretary Baker. Of course, the exemption can be made either way, 
either in the terms of the act or as an admihistrative measure, and I 
have no choice about it. I think it is probably better not to put it 
in the statute, but to leave it with some flexibility in the War Depart- 
ment, because there are a very substantial number of married men in 
the country who have gotten married between the declaration of war 
and the present time, for instance. < 

Mr. Shallenberger. We could except those, of course, by doing as 
Great Britain did. 

Secretary Baker. And there is a presumption, at least, of mar- 
riage in anticipation of service. 

Mr. Shallenberger. They exempted those who were married six 
months before the passage of the act. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; and then, of course, there are a large num- 
ber of married men in the country whose families are not dependent 
On them — ^young men who have inheritances and accumulations. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Yes; I understoo(J your argument about 
that. Furthermore, is it not a fact that you have already authorized 
the discharge of married men from the National Guard ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Shallenberger. So you are really working under that policy 
now ? ' •: 

< 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And I wanted your judgment also, because, 
as a matter of fact, in applying something that has never been tried 
before in this country and which is likely to cause a good deal of dis- 
sension at first, could we not eliminate a tremendous amount of 
trouble by exempting married men under the law ? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, you mean exempting married men 
whose, families are dependent upon them ? 
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Mr. Shallenberger. Would it not have the effect of eliminating 
a tremendous amount of dissension ? 

Secretary Baker. It might have that effect. 

Mr. Shallenberger. But you are not prepared to say we ought 
to do it? 

Secretary Baker. I am perfectly willing to agree that it would 
be an entirely proper thing to put it in the act, but I would suggest 
that if you do that the obligation of service of married men simply 
be a deterred obligation rather than an exemption by statute. 

Mr. Shallenberger. So far as the application of the law is con- 
cerned, I am speaking now altogether of the matter at issue here, 
and that is the matter of the draft. It is fair to say that the quesion 
of universal service — that is, universal training — is not in this bill; 
in other words, the men who come in under the draft system are all 
going to come in with practically the same amount of experience 
as soldiers, and they are all going to be trained afterwards ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. So that a fact which is very apparent in the 
systems of those nations where the^ have such service is not appa- 
rent here, because in all the countries of continental Europe having 
universal military service, the young men were under arms and 
therefore trained to fight and they immediately went into battle, and 
as the additional classes were needed they were called out and the 
youngest one were first called out because they were closest in train- 
ing and therefore made the best soldiers, but that is practically 
eliminated in the country because of the fact that they will all come 
in with equal knowledge as soldiers, and I notice in the record here 
on page 142 Mr. Lunn asks you directly as to exempting the men 
above 25. His question to you is : 

Mr. Lv'nn. That, it seems to me, is what we are doing now. 

Your reply is: 

Secretary Baker. We are going to enroll all the boys between the ages of 19 
and 25 years and then choose by lot, getting some 20 years old, some 21 years 
old, and so on. 

Mr. Lunn. Why not make the limit 40 years? 

Secretary Baker. We would then be interfering too much with the industries. 

Mr. Lunn. It is not a class of boys 19 years of age, but a class composed of 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 years? 

Secretary Baker. That would be the effect of the operation of this draft. 
A man will draw Lot No. 1 and that man would go with the first 500,000 
troops, while the man who drew Lot No. 2 would go with the second 500,000 
troops. 

Mr. Lunn. Men from 25 years up would be entirely eliminated from any 
possible conscription? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Now since a man 30 years of age is just as good military material 
as a man 25 years of age, the idea of the War Department must be 
as you have stated it, that eliminating all these men from 25 to 
40 years is done because you do not want to disturb the industries; 
is that a fair inference ? 

Secretary Baker. That was the controlling consideration in fixing 
the maximum age limit. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I live in an agricultural State. Have you 
taken in consideration that the best age for farm labor and the age 
at which we get the most out of the men and when most of them are 
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SO employed is just the age you are taking. It is before they are 
25 years of age that the average farm boy in the State of Nebraska 
works on the farm. The great mass of the farming in America is 
done by the sons of farmers and the farmers who have more sons 
than they can employ on their farms hire them to other farmers. 
In other words, in this draft you are taking the laborer who is most 
essential to farming, and I have seen more stuff in the newspapers in 
the last three or four days about the tremendous necessity for this 
army of food producers than anything else. Do you not think that 
is going to deter that industry tremendously, if we simply draft them 
from 19 to 25 ? 

Secretary Baker. I think there is that danger unless it is cor- 
rected. The Council of National Defense has considered very 
earnestly that whole subject. The Secretary of Apiculture is con- 
sidering it, the Secretary of Labor is considering it, and the whole 
problem of farm labor is very much on all of our minds. Our 
method of trying to redress the balance is wherever necessary to 
exclude the necessary laborer on the farm, and by a system of 
furloughs, if it can be arranged from the training camp, to provide 
the surplus labor needed at the peak load of farming operatiomS, 
which, of course, comes to its greatest point at the harvest season. 
I think there is, however, much in what you say, although my own 
experience is the other way. As a farmer, my own personal experi- 
ence is that the most valuable laborer on the farm which I happen 
to be casually interested in is the old men and young boys, and it is 
almost impossible to get any help between the ages of 19 and 25 to 
work on the farm. That is the particular age when they drift to 
the cities. That is my own experience on the farm with which I 
happen to be acquainted. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I think in the older part of the country that 
is very true. The boy does not become a farmer for himself and is 
apt to be attracted to the city before he is 25 years old. There is 
another point at which they think this bill is going to especially 
affect agriculture; and that is, you are opening up the doors of en- 
listment and the greater number of boys who enlist, according to 
our population, will be in the farming sections and such enlistments 
will be especially numerous. It has always been so because the Army 
is more attractive to them than anyone else for two reasons. The 
first reason is because the salary the Government pays is more nearly 
like that they get on the farm, and the second reason is because the 
life of the barracks and all that sort of thing is much more attractive 
to the boy in the country than to the boy in the city. 

Now, the man yau are particularly interested in, in the manufactur- 
ing industry, is the man who is a skilled artisan, a man getting a big 
wage and all that sort of thing. I have had several manufacturers 
come to me and portray to me the terrible* disaster that is going to 
come to them if we have volunteering and these highly skilled men 
go out of their establishments. They state they would be practically 
ruined and would have to shut up and all that sort of thing. On 
the farm there is not that danger, because one man is just about as 
valuable as another in performing the ordinary labor upon a farm. 
Of course, there is some difference, but there is not a tremendous 
difference between them. And therefore we have no way of selectins 
them and saying that one man is especially valuable for farming ana 
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another man is not, because they are practically all the same, and I 
do not see how you can exempt them when you go to make a selec- 
tion unless you exempt them as a class. 

Secretary Baker. I do not think you can exempt them as a class ; 
but I think it would be possible to have an intelligent board, pre- 
sided over, say, by a probate judge, who would, with the aid of the 
intelligent men of the community and with the farmers giving them 
their advice and assistance, determine just how large a part of the 
men on the farms ought to be left there, and by a perfectly arbitrary 
process exclude from the enrollment enough men to operate the 
farms, and let them be under some kind of obligation to work, not 
only on their own farms but on their neighbors' farms, and make a 
community matter of getting in the crops. 

Mr. Shallenberoer. One thing which I think is goin^ to make 
this bill very difficult of getting received well by the public is the 
matter which Mr. Lunn brought out, and that is, with 22,000,000 
men, in round numbers, every one of them owing the Government 
exactly the same service and every one of them fitted in the same 
way to be soldiers, because none of them have had any previous 
traming, we are going by the passage of an act make 15,000,000 of 
them, we will say, exempt from havmg to serve the country in any 
way at all, just as though they were in China or some other country, 
because we do not propose to draft them at all under this bill. 

Secretary Baker. Your choice, however, is between two evils, so 
far as that particular object is concerned. One is to determine 
which classes of people can best be spared, from the Government's 
point of view, and the other is to let some sort of individual im- 
pulse determine that. Now, if the volunteer system does what its 
proponents claim for it, to resort to the volunteer system would be 
to take out of the 22,000,000 the 500,000 best men, rather than 
500.000 average men. 

Mr. Caldwell. Will you explain what you mean when you say 
the Government's point of view ? 

Secretary Baker. I mean from the point of view of those who 
are most valuable to the Government or to the common good in other 
occupations. 

Mr. Caldwell. You do not quite understand me. You said back 
there, if the stenographer will read it — ^ 

Secretary Baker (interposing). It will not be necessary for the 
stenographer to read it. I can repeat exactly what I said in the 
same words. ^ I said we are between two evils, m answer to that par- 

ular question. We want a certain number of men. On the one 
hand, we can allow the Government to choose which classes of per- 
sons can be best spared from other occupations for this particular 
service, and, on the other hand, we can allow some sort of individual 
-hoice to determine that. 

Mr. Caldwell. I think you stated it just a little bit dijfferently, 
because it is now perfectly clear to my mind ; and I have no doubt 
that is what you intended to say, but I understood you to say " from 
the Government's point of view," and I wanted to know who the 
Oovernment was; that is all. 

Secretary Baker. I was trying to make it a community point of 
Tiew rather than an official point of view. 
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Mr. Shallenberger. The point I was wanting your opinion about, 
Mr. Secretary, and the one which I think is the most difficult to those 
of us who live in my locality and in the country and the most diffi- 
cult one we will have to deal with, is the fact that in an agricul- 
tural State we do not have this highly skilled labor which wiU be 
excused ; and there seems to be a disposition to create a feeling in 
the country that this draft is warranted because the Government 
is going to be required to exempt these highly skilled men, etc., 
from this service; and that in order to save those men or at least 
to save their selection we are exempting a whole class of citizens, 
a great many millions of men, because there are more of those men 
than the others. Now, then, when my farmer neighbor out there 
sees his boy drafted or selected, however it may be, I will have a 
hard time to convince him that a man who has been exempted and 
«vho is living at home and getting most extravagant wages is offer- 
ing anything like the same sacrifice as the man who has to have his 
boy go, or the boy himself who goes. 

Secretary Baker. The difficulty is one of language rather than 
one of idea. It would be very unfortunate, I thmk, to allow it to 
be understood that/mere quantity of skill was to be a basis of excuse. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I understand that. 

Secretary Baker. The most skillful maker of pearl buttons for 
ladies' waists in the world 

Mr. Shallenberger (interposing) . He would not be exempted. I 
understand that. 

Secretary Baker. He would not be exempted, while a man who 
only had a tithe of his skill at farming might very well be necessary 
to be exempted; and the reason I am very strongly inclined to be- 
lieve we ought not to put exemptions by classes in here is that I want 
to prevent exactly that arraying of class feeling in the country and 
the notion going abroad that the war is to be fought by some classes 
and that other classes are to be exonerated from its burden. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The question that appeals to me, and the one 
that is going to be difficult for us to defend in my country, is this 
very claim that is made that the food producer is rendering a tre- 
mendous service to the country now — and he is, of course, tremen- 
dously essential — and yet at the same time I know from my own 
experiences that my farming operations are making more money for 
me than I have ever secured from the same effort and on the same 
land before; and if you exempt the farmer because he is so tre- 
mendously essential you at the same time render him a tremendously 
great service in enabling him to make a tremendous profit out of his 
situation. 

Secretary Baker. The effect of such an exemption would instantly 
be to convert a very large part of the population into farmers. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Yes; I have discovered that there are more 
people who want to raise food or something of that sort than ever 
before; in other words, most everybody seems to be willing to do 
anything except fight and pay taxes in this war. That is the problem 
as it presents itself to us. 

Secretary Baker. I realize the difficulties of the problem. I think 
they are largely difficulties of explanation rather than of intention in 
the bill itself. 
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Mr. Shaixenberger. I do not think there is any such intention, 
but the problem of standing for the issue just as it comes to us is, 
what I an^ referring to ; that is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, the principle of universal liability to 
service is really the underlying principle upon wliijch men volunteer 
for military service, is it not? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think so. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, upon what theory would you explain the fact 
that a man getting $20,000 a year would enlist for the term of the 
war for $13 a month except tiia£ he owed an obligation to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Secretary Bakei^ I think that is a confusion of terms, if you will 
pardon my being apparently abrupt about it. Universal liability to 
service is a universal legal liability to service, and no man who vol- 
unteers volunteers because of the legal obligation, but because of the 
moral obligation, which is the product of the operation of his con- 
science upon a state of facts. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course you do not mean there is any universal 
liability to service legally ? 

Secretary Baker. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Gordon. I thought that is what we were passing this law^ for. 
Secretary Baker. Xo; you are passing the law to put into legal op- 
eration a part of a preexisting legal state. 

Mr. Gordon. I do not see that. I supposed we passed laws because 
there was no previous law. 

Secretary Baker. There can not be any question about that, I 
think. 

Mr. Gordon. It is perhaps a confusion of terms, but it seems 
to me the reason w^e are passing this law^ is because there is no legal 
obligation to force a man into service now, and therefore we are creat- 
ing that legal obligation. 

' Secretary Baker. I quite agree with you now. There is no law^ 
now to coerce men into the performance of what we all agree is an 
inseparable incident to their citizenship, namely, their legal obliga- 
tion to service. 

Mr. Gordon. Then does hot the omission of persons above 25 years 
of age violate this principle ? 

Secretary Baker. No; I do not think it does. If I may use an 
illustration which is somewhat faulty as an analogy, we are all >^er- 
tain to the liability of death, but we do not all die at the same age. 
We die at different ages. 

Mr. Gordon. But the question confronting Congress is to raise men 
for this particular war. 
Secretary Baker. Exactly. 

Mr. Gordon. The term of their service is to be limited by the law 
to the period of the war. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. The problem of Congress is to 

take 

Mr. Gordon (interposing). And assuming there is a treaty of 
peace, that legal obligation terminates. 

Secretary Baker. The volunteer system would violate the same 
obligation, because Congress is now going to provide for raising 
roughly 1,000,000 men. If the legal obligation exists upon 22.000,000 
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men, you are going by force to exclude 21,000,000 men by saying that 
after you have obtained 1,000,000 men you will not take any more. 

Mr. Gordon. I do not quite see that. I take it that if this universal 
obligation exists it exists upon all alike. A call for volunteers is an 
invitation to all to come, and we take everybody of military age. 

Secretary 5aker. No; quite the contrary. We take as many of 
military age as we desire, and after we have gotten as many as we 
desire we decline the rest. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course, that is true ; but what I meant was, so far 
as the nece^ity of the Government required, we take all who come 
who are of military age. 

Secretary Baker. Tliat is on the volunteer theory. On the other 
theory we take all we desire who are of that age, w^hef her they come 
or not. It is the difference between their coming and our going and 
getting them. 

Mr. Gordon. Do' you not think that being in a state of war now 
with the greatest military power on earth it is incumbent on the Gov- 
ernment at the earliest possible moment to provide trained men? 

Secretary Paker. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gordon. Would not that object be accomplished more readily 
and more speedily by a call for volunteers? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think so. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, it would not be delayed. If this draft pro- 
vision were inserted, I understood you to say it would take at least 
three months to install it, and during that time could not these men 
who did volunteer be trained? My question is this: Your idea is 
that if you draw these men out of a jury wheel you get better soldiers 
than if they come forward voluntarily ? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, I do not mean quite that, although 
I mean something like that. I mean the mere fact that a man is 
moved to believe that he is a soldier is not conclusive evidence of the 
fact that he is a soldier. For instance, the most fervent offer of 
service I have had, or the two most fervent offers I have had since 
I have been Secretary of War, are from two men nearly 80 years of 
age apiece, and yet I think this company would agree, in spite of 
the fact that one of them bears a name as distinguished as any now 
living in the American Army, that in all likelihood his age would 
prove an infirmity. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course, I was confining my questions to persons 
of military age and physically fit, and that age under our statute is 
between 18 and 45. I think myself, with all due deference to the 
opinion you express, that if you have two men, one of whom comes 
Avillingly and the other reluctantly, .everything else being equal, the 
willing volunteer will make the better soldier. I believe that that 
can be established by all the history that is available upon the subject. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. (xordon, let me ask you a question on that 
same subject : Do you think that a man who comes into the Army as 
the result of selecticm of the kind here provided is likely to prove a 
less valuable soldier than a man who comes in unwillingly, but 
because he is ashamed not to because of what some other persons 
think about his conduct? 

Mr. Gordon. I would not agree with you that the volunteers come 
because thev are ashamed. 
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Secretary Baker. I do not want to be understood to sajr that 
everybody who came would come from that motive; but I think it 
is an incontrovertible fact that, in every countiy where large num- 
bers of men have been secured by volunteering, a very large number 
of the volunteers have come from what appears to be that sort of 
pressure. 

Mr. Gordon. Oh, I agree with you that that is true and that 
there is some pressure exerted under the volunteer system where a 
very large number of men are required. ■ 

Mr. Garrett. Except in the Spanish- American War. 

Mr. Caldwell. I hope the Secretary does not think we are try- 
ing to get men who are ashamed to stay out ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think that, Mr. Caldwell, but I think, 
with great deference, that you are unaware of the extent to which 
compulsions of that kind have to be resorted to to make the vol- 
unteer system produce a large number of men. 

Mr. Caldwell. I hope you will get that idea out of your mind, 
because we have read, perhaps, just as much history upon that 
matter as you have. 

Secretary Baker. But you have not read it wuth as much belief 
as I have. 

Mr. Caldwell. No; because we did not start out with somebody 
telling us where we should put our peg. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, I understood that one of your ob- 
jections to ^ving the volunteer system a trial was that we would 
thereby avoid the odium that would attach to those who failed to 
volunteer. Have I stated that clearly ? 

Secretary Baker. I am trying to recall just which one of the 
reasons I gave that is very nearly that. I think I did say — and I 
am perfectly willing to say — that I think an Army mixed of volun- 
teers and conscripts creates a bad division in the Army. 

Mr. Gordon. And yet it is proposed to raise 724,000, including all 
those alreadv in the service, by the volunteer system ? 

Secretary Baker. Seven hundred and twenty-four thousand, ex- 
clusive of those now in service. Including those now in service it 
would be 978,880 ; that is, it is proposed to raise the regular and 
established branches of the Army by the usual processes, but to 
create the new force by a different process. 

Mr. Garrett. If the present bill passes, Mr. Secretary, and the 
volunteers should not come promptly to make up the 724,000, the 
new system would be put into force, I take it, to nil up those places 
at once? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; and would have that same unfortunate 
result. 

Mr. Gordon. Do you not think this universal obligation to mili- 
tary service is fully satisfied by the citizen permitting the Govern- 
ment to control his action and conduct after he is actually in the 
service rather than before ? 

Secretary Baker. It is as to the individual who is in the service, 
but it is not as to the man who is not in the service. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course, it is the theory of the volunteer system' 
that until a man enters the service he is not subject to the orders of 
the Government. 
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Secretary Baker. Of course that is a fatally vicious theory. 

Mr. GrORDON. Well, I do not know about that, Mr. Baker. 

Secretary Baker. There is a very great difference between a man 
not being subject to the orders of the Government, which is a state 
which exists nowhere in the world, so far as I know, either in fiction 
or in fact, except as to Robinson Crusoe, and a man being subject 
to the orders of the Government but not yet having received an 
order. 

Mr. Gordon. I thought there was some sort of principle in this 
country, of which one Thomas Jefferson was a strong advocate, that 
the Government had no right to interfere with the personal liberty 
of the citizen except in so far as it was necessary to protect society 
from any wrongdoing upon his part? 

Secretary Baker. A theory in which I am a firm believer. 

Mr. Gordon. Then it would seem to me that this idea that the 
Government can go out, except upon the reasoning that every m|in 
of military age owes the obligation to defend his country in time 
of war — that the Government can undertake to control his conduct 
for any other purpose than that of defending the Nation, it seems to 
me, is involved in this very proposition of selective draft. 

Secretary Baker. No more than a perfectly similar identical prop- 
osition would be with regard to another state of fact which, if you 
applied Jefferson's maxim to it, as you are now applying it to the 
military situation, would be equally true, to wit: That the Govern- 
ment had no right to levy a tax upon anybody so long as the rich 
and philanthropic pei*sons were willing to bear by voluntary con- 
tribution the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, of course, one deals with the person and the 
other with property, and we have certain safeguards to protect the 
person that have no application as to property. 

Secretary Baker. And yet the whole philosophy of modern politics 
teaches us that we have drawn that distinction too sharply; that we 
have interefered with people's property rights so as to actually take 
life, in denying them the right to live, and we are learning that that 
distinction is less substantial than it used to be. 

Mr. GoRiy^N. I understood you to say a while ago that you were . 
not prepared with the processes and equipment of the Government 
to take care of 1,000,000 men now, if I understood you correctly, and 
some one asked you why it would not be better to call for volunteers 
while this drafting system was in process of construction, and I un- 
derstood you to reply that the Government was not equipped or had 
not the necessary processes to start training the men. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Baker. I said we were not now in a situation immedi- 
ately to take care of 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. Gordon. Are you prepared to take care of 500,000 men within 
a reasonable titae? 

Secretary Baker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gordon. You believe, Mr. Secretary, that it is important to 
keep the military subordinate to the civil authority, do you not ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Gordon. Is it your notion that this bill does that? 

Secretarv Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Gordon. What legal protection for the citizen is there under 
this provision? 
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Secretary Baker. The whole thing is operated under a civilian who 
is the commander in chief. He acts immediately by a civilian who 
is the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Gordon. Is that your understanding of^subordinating the mili- 
tary to the civil? 

Secretary Baker. I think that does subordinate the military to the 
civil. 

Mr. Gordon. In time of war it puts the whole thing under the 
Army. 

Secretary Baker. It puts it under the President and the Secretary 
of War, whose orders are absolutely superior to those of any mili- 
tary authority whatever. 

Mr. Gordon. This draft system is an invasion of the right of the 
personal liberty of the citizen, and we have always been taught to 
believe in this country that the court must determine the validity of 
the restraint of the individual citizen, and there is no provision in the 
bill for any such determination by the court. 

Secretary Baker. There never is any such provision in any bill. 
There never has been in any law any provision that authorizes the 
civil courts to interfere with the processes of a court-martial. 

Mr. Gordon. But a court-martial only applies to persons actually 
in the military service. 

Secretary 6aker. Exactly; and this law will only apply to per- 
sons who are in the military service. 

Mr. Gordon. But it will apply to persons whom you are trying to 
put into the military service and who claim they are exempted. 

Secretary Baker. I have already said to some member of the com- 
mittee who interrogated me that I have not the slightest objection to 
the writ of habeas corpus or any ^ other civil process being in the 
hands of the civil courts to determine all questions of fact with 
regard to the, inclusion of anybody who has the right of exemption. 
I have not the slightest objection to that. 

Mr. Gordon. I am very glad to hear you say that. I did not 
understand that. The English act does that, as you know. 

Secretary Baker. Surely; and I would not break down one of 
those safeguards. 

Mr. Gordon. I notice a provision in this bill, at the bottom of page 
11, that the men in the National Guard may be transferred to the 
Eegular Army, and vice versa, but not to the drafted forces. Is 
there any special reason for that provision ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not happen to recall that paragraph. What 
line is it ? 

Mr. Gordon. Beginning on line 20 : 

ah voluntary enlistments shaU be in tlie Army of tlie United States, and 
those enUsted may be assigneii upon enUstment to any force of said Army 
not required to be raised exclusively by selective draft. 

That is to say, a man may enlist, if I understand that language, 
in the Regular Army or the National Guard, and may be assigned 
to one or the other, but not to the force raised by selective draft. I 
do not understand the reason for that. 

Secretary Baker. I have no desire to have it in. It was left in 
solely because it was thought that members of the National Guard 
would not want to be transferred against their will to some other 
force. It is a safeguard to the National Guard. 
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Mr. Gordon. But they can be transferred against their will to the 
Regular Army 

Secretary Baker. Yes; the Regular Army is a smaller force. I 
have no particular desire to have it that way. It seems to me that 
it must have been left in purely as a safeguard to the National 
Guard. I can not imagine any other reason. 

Mr. Gordon. Is there any objection to striking that out? 

Secretary Baker. Not on my part My impression is it will re- 
assure the guard to leave it in, and I would rather you would leave 
it in for that reason, because I am very anxious to avoid anything 
that would suggest or indicate that there is f^ny purpose to prejudice 
or interfere with the guard. 

Mr. Gordon. Then the way to reassure the giiard would be strike 
oiit the provision authorizing their transfer to the Regular Army, 
it would seem to me. 

Secretary Baker. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Gordon. I think I understood you to say 

Mr. Caldwell (interposing). I think, Mr. Gordon, you have 
missed the thought there. That means the new enlistments that come 
in may be sent to either one of those places. 

Secretary Baker. That is, the recruits. 

Mr. Gordon. Yes; aft^r they are in. You can enlist in either force 
and then be transferred from one to the other. 

Secretary Baker. No ; that is not the point. What Mr. Caldwell 
has discovered and what I did not take time to examine in the act 
is that afier the forces are all raised this act provides that there 
wdll be a recruiting depot kept in each place to supply the wastage 
and to keep the number up to war strength, and such persons as vol- 
unteer at those places may be assigned either to the Regular Army or 
to the National Guard, but not to the drafted force which is to be 
kept full by draft. 

Mr. Caldwell. That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. Gordon. There is another provision here in this bill, as I re- 
call, providing that all the enlisted forces shall be known q,s the 
Army of the United States, which would seem to me to be an attempt 
to convert them all into one army. 

Secretary Baker. I think it is desired — and it seems to me desir- 
able — ^not to have distinctions in the Army which will create class 
prejudices of any kind. I think a homogeneous army is likely to 
be more effective. 

Mr. Gordon. But I understood you to say, Mr. Secretary', that you 
had no serious objection to these Territorial enlistments. 

Secretary Baker. I have no objection; nor to the preservation, as 
far as it is possible, of the State designations. 

Mr. Gordon. And even local designations. 

Secretary Baker. And even local designations, if possible. 

Mr. Gordon. It seems to me that that is a very valuable thing in 
an army, and all the European armies, without exception, have re- 
tained that principle. 

Secretary Baker. They have retained it to such an extent that 
sometimes a regiment now will have as many as 25,000 people in it 
just to keep the name of a favorite regiment. They have abolished 
the grade of major general in several countries because regiments 
have actually now become numerically equal to brigades, and rather 
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than create new regiments they have kept up the pride of regimental 
organization and achievement; and in this country we have a sub- 
stantial number of organizati(ms which have long and honorable his- 
tories and traditions, and a gi*eat deal of pride centering aro\md 
them, and I think it is a very valuable thing to preserve that. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, you say we are confronted by a 
great emergency and need to assemble a large force of men for the 
defense of the country and the conduct of this war. It seems to me 
there are two objects we want to achieve. We want to get an effi- 
cient army to fight an efficient war, and at the same time we want to 
make it a popular war with the people. Do you not believe that if 
we meet what is evidently the desire of the people now it will go a 
long way toward making the war popular? 

^jecretary Baker. I think popuhirity in war depends upon suc- 
cess, Mr. Anthony. The thing that succeeds is the thing that, is 
popular. 

Mr. Anthony. In all the wars we have ever fought which have 
been successful, we have utilized volunteers. It is distinctly the 
American way in which to raise our armies. Do you think it is fair 
to assume that that plan would be a failure in advance of its trial ? 

Secretary Baker. I think your question, if I may say so, involves 
an assumption which I should have to dispute in order to answer 
the question. It assumes that the volunteering metho^l wherever 
relied upon in our history has been a success, which is not so. 

Mr. Anthony. Where has it failed? 

Secretary Baker. In the Civil War. 

Mr. Anthony. Did it not furnish us with practically 95 per cent 
of the troops that fought that war successfully ? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Anthony. Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Secretary, have not 
all the evils of the volunteer system about which you complain and 
about which other gentlemen who have discussed the subject here 
complain, largely pertained to the method by which a volunteer 
force was officered, and not to any inherent evil in the volunteer 
Army itself? 

Secretary Baker. I think there has been a good deal of complaint 
that has been due to the method of selecting officers by popularity 
rather than by any efficiency test, 

Mr. Anthony. And is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that in every 
proposal for the organization of a volunteer army, almost entire au- 
thority has been reposed in the War Department and the President 
in the selection of proper officers so that those evils can not be charged 
in advance against the volunteer army which we now propose? 

Secretary Baker. I think to the extent that the act of 1914 deals 
with that subject, it is distinctly an advance over the old method 
of officering volunteers. 

Mr. Anthony. What other evil attaching to a volunteer army can 
you possibly suggest, other than that of the political selection of 
officers? 

Secretary Baker. An indiscriminate interference with the business 
and industrial and social life of the community; the needless agi- 
tation and fretting of the public mind in order to get men to enlist 
and a campaign of hatred toward the enemy which produces a low 
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moral tone in a community but is necessary to secure enlistments. 
Those seem to be the principal ones. 

Mr. Anthony. As a matter of fact, are any of those things which 
you have enumerated absolutely necessary in the organization of a 
volunteer army or in the securing of volunteers? 

Secretary Baker. They have been neqessary in every country 
which used the volunteer system in the present war. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact that you are making a comparison 
of volunteer armies that have been raised in the present war and 
the countries with which you now compare ours have been put to 
a much more severe stress than this country would be put to in order 
to raise the necessary number of volunteers? 

Secretary Bakek. I do not know. I wish I could feel certain that 
that is so. 

Mr. Anthony. You know, for instance, that England raised 
5,000,000 volunteers before she resorted to the draft, and would it not 
be reasonable to suppose that we could raise 1,000,000 volunteers be- 
fore being put to the necessity of going to the draft system ? 

Secretary Baker. Well, Mr. Anthony, Canada is our nearest 
neighbor, and perhaps is more closely assimilated to us in reference 
to its citizen body than anv other country with which we can form 
an analogy, and the recruiting processes in Canada have not been 
free from the objections we have been commenting on. 

Mr. Anthony. One of the things I object to is the fact that the 
volunteer principle — and I am only advocating the volunteer prin- 
ciple as a part of our military program, and I am willing to concede 
you all you ask for in the way of conscription if you will give our 
population a chance to raise a portion of the forces by a volunteer 
method, but I object to the way in which you and the department 
say in effect to the country, "We are giving you a volunteer army; 
we are meeting the wishes of the country and giving you a volunteer 
army," in speaking of the permission you give to individuals to en- 
list in the Regular Army or in the National Guard. Now, you know 
that that is not our idea of what constitutes an American Volunteer 
Army, do you not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Baker. I think the only difference between us, Mr. An- 
thony, is that every advocate of the volunteer system with whom I 
have talked is an advocate of trying it first to see if it will work, but 
putting the rod in the same pickle so you will have compulsion along 
A^ith it if it does not work. I have not talked with anybody who is 
willing to rely solely on the volunteer system. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact that tKe only way you can recruit 
a volunteer army is to recruit it by local units ? Has not that always 
been the system that has been followed in America ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that. I do not know what the 
historical facts are. 

Mr. Anthony. I would say that it is so far as I can understand. 

Secretary Baker. So far as I know that is so. 

Mr. Gordon. Without exception that is true, not only in this 
country but in Canada. 

Mr. Greene. I will simply remind you that in 1899 we raised some 
twenty-odd regiments of volunteers and they were raised by a gen- 
eral Federal plan. 
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Secretary Baker. They were the Philippine occupation regiments. 

Mr. Anthony. That is true ; but they were raised from the rem- 
nants of other regiments, the so-called immunes and other special 
regiments. 

Mr. Greene. No ; they went to the Philippines on special service, 
and were volunteers from the country at large. 

Mr. Anthony. But as a general rule we recruit them by States 
and the States recruit them by organizing companies in various 
localities. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, is it the attitude of the department that you 
are unwilling to consider the immediate organization of this addi- 
tional army of 500,000 men that you are asking for unless you can get 
it in the way you want it ? 

Secretary Baker. Why, of course not. 

Mr. Anthony. Then, why has your department practically sus- 
pended all activities toward at once increasing the United States 
forces in view of the present emergency ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know that the department has sus- 
pended them. 

Mr. Anthony. You are accepting individual enlistments for the 
Regnlar Army and the National Guard for the present units of the 
National Guard. Why do you not permit the States to organize the 
regimental organizations of the National Guard to which they are 
entitled ? 

Secretary Baker. The States are permitted to raise additional 
units. 

Mr. Anthont. I read the other day that you had expressed a 
willingness to permit them to do that, but to-day an officer of the 
Kansas National Guard called at my office and stated that our State 
had not been allowed to do that. 

Secretary Baker. The matter was first called to my attention by 
this committee, and I had the Judge Advocate General's opinion on 
the subject, and he said I did not have the legal power to decline to 
allow the States to do that. I therefore instructed every State 
adjutant general who had made any inquiry about it what the law was 
and told him he had the power to do it. But I did earnestly urge 
upon him not to increase the number of regijnents until the existing 
organizations in his State were increased to peace strength. There 
is scarcely a State in the Union, if there be one, in which the present 
recognized National Guard is recruited to peace strength. 

Mr. Anthony. Why not get the framework of these organizations 
in process of construction now, if you are going to increase the 
National Guard to war strength? 

Secretary Baker. Because it seems to me an idle thing and a 
wrong thing to create the framework of organization, which means 
the ambitious officer material, and leave the recruiting of the pri- 
vates to be a slow process, as is evidenced by the present lack of 
peace strength in the existing units. 

Mr. Anthony. Then you practically assume that the States will 
not be able to recruit these new organizations up to the proper 
strength? 

Secretary Baker. I do not assume anything about it, but I simply 
take what they have done, and I believe it would be sounder to 
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recruit existing organizations to peace strength at least, before 
burlding up the skeleton of a paper organization for a new one. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it perfectly fair, Mr. Secretary, to take the 
condition of the National Guard as it is to-day after its trying 
experience of the last year? 

Secretary Baker. The National Guard had no trying experiences 
last year. The National Guard was called out under circumstances 
more favorable than any military organization in this country ever 
encountered, and it did a service which was beyond criticism and de- 
serves no criticism at the hands of this country; and it came back 
from the border a better-trained military force than we ever had in 
this country under any circumstances, outside of the small Regular 
Army. 

Mr. Anthony. Now, Mr. Secretary, you say we are confronted 
with a great emergency, and you want this additional force of 
500,000 men immediately, if you can get them? 

Secretary Baker. No. 

Mr. Anthony. If there is a great emergency, why do you not 
want them immediatelv ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not want them immediately, because we are 
not prepared to receive them and train them immediately, in the 
sense that that means day after to-morrow. 

Mr. Anthony. Why are we not prepared? 

Secretary Baker. Because all the appropriations which Congress 
has voted hitherto to buy supplies have been consumed in the uses we 
have been obliged to make of our military forces. 

Mr. Anthony. Why has not the department proper supplies for 
them ? 

. Secretary Baker. The department has repeatedly pressed upon the 
consideration of this committee larger purchases of supplies, and the 
committee has exercised what I have no doubt was a sound dis- 
cretion on the facts at their disposal and authorized less than the 
department has asked. 

Mr. Anthony. Now, Mr. Secretary, has there been a single ex- 
penditure for the troops on the border, the National Guard or the 
Kegular Army, or since they were called out on the Mexican emer- 
gency has there been a single request for funds for those troops 
refused by Congress ? If so, I do not know about it. 

Secretary Baker. I hope it will not be forgotten that Congress 
passed no appropriation bill for the Army last year, and passed no 
sundry civil bill at all. They have just now been passed, and I 
understand the President signed one of them to-day. 

Mr. Anthony. I understood the department went ahead and made 
the necessary purchases anyway. 

Secretary Baker. Yes ; that is true. We made as many purchases 
as we could, but, of course, we could not act with the freedom we 
could have acted with if there had been an appropriation. 

Mr. Anthony. If the department had impaired the reserve equip- 
ment for 500,000 men which this committee was led to believe the 
department possessed, was it not the duty of the department to 
notify this committee that that reserve had been impaired? 

Secretary Baker. That harks back to a statement made the last 
time I was here with reference to a statement which it was said was 
made by Gen. Aleshire. That was before I came into the depart- 
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ment, and I know nothing about that controversy. But I say it not 
critically, but merely for accuracy, that this committee in its consid- 
eration of the appropriation bill -last year cut very large sums out 
of the appropriation asked for by the Quartermaster (jeneral and 
recommended by the Quartermaster General; that the Senate in its 
consideration of that bill added .some of it, but neither House 
allowed the full amount that the Quartermaster General asked. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, there is a portion of the membership 
of this committee who, instead of waiting for four months, which 
you say it will take — or six months, which a number of us think it 
will take — to get this enrollment completed and your conscripted 
men in process of training, want to give you within 30 days practi- 
cally an army of 500,000 men ready for training. What possible 
objection can you have to beginning the training of such an army, if 
it could be furnished? 

Secretary Baker. Within 30 days? 

Mr. Anthony. Within 30 days. 

Secretary Baker. I think it would be an entirely impossible task, 
Mr. Anthony. 

Mr. Anthony. That is, the commencement of it within 30 days, 
but not the entire 500,000? 

Secretary Baker. If you mean to inaugurate the machinery by 
which those men are to be assembled and to make a start upon the 
preparation of the cantonments 

Mr. Anthony (interposing). And to have a big percentage of 
them in 30 days. 

Secretary Baker. I think that is an impossible task. 

Mr. Anthony. Well, assuming the men could be furnished to you 
as soon as you wanted them, what objection could you have to receiv- 
ing them? 

Secretary Baker. None in the world. 

Mr. Anthony. Then why not let us give you this Army of 500,000 
men within two months instead of waiting five months ? 

Secretary Baker. Because we will not be ready in two months, to 
start with, and I am earnestly asking you to give them to me when 
I am ready. 

Mr. Anthony. We want to give them to you immediately, and I 
want you to explain to the committee why the training of those men 
can not be midertaken now. What is the reason for this delay ? 

Secretary Baker. I will try to do that. In the first place, there is 
not a cantonment in this country. 

Mr. Anthony. You do not mean to say you would need a canton- 
ment ? Why could they not go into camps? 

Secretary Baker. There are not enough tents to hold them, to start 
with, and there is no place within the range of my knowledge where 
the water supply and the sanitary appliances are prearranged. There 
are no officers to train any such number of men. There are no medical 
officers trained in camp sanitation. There are not enough uniform 
clothes for them to wear, and there is not enough food for them to 
eat. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, then why can you not go as far as 
you have the capacity in the training of such an army ? 

Secretary Baker. Of course, I can do that. 

Mr. Anthony. What would be the objection to it ? 
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Secretary Baker. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Anthony. Would the fact that you have not enough uniform 
clothing for the men be an absolute bar to the commencement of the 
training of the men at once? 

Secretary Baker. It would not be an absolute bar, but I think it 
would be a very unfortunate thing to have a lot of men training in 
civilian clothes. 

Mr. Anthony. You have the arms for them, have you not? 

Secretarv Baker. I understand so. 

Mr. Anthony. And there are a large number of barracks and un- 
used posts all over the country ? 

Secretary Baker. There are a large number of barracks and some 
unused posts, but there are not' very many and they would accommo- 
date very few people as compared with the number you are speak- 
ing of . 

Mr. Anthony. Have you any surplus of uniforms on hand at all? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Akthony. How manv? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know the number. 

Mr. Anthony. How long before the first deliveries on contracts 
will be made? 

Secretary Baker. I have not that date in my mind; but it will 
depend, of course^ upon the President's signature to the appropria- 
tion bill. No deliveries can be made before the money is available. 

Mr. Anthony. Would there be any objection, if this force could 
be raised, to permitting the States to commence their training and 
have them ready to turn over to you when you are ready to receive 
them ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think there would be any particular 
objection to the States beginning to train anybody they wanted to 
train if thej^ had the means of doing it. 

Mr. ANTHO^^Y. You would furnish the arms and as much material 
as you had? 

Secretarv Baker. Of course not. 

Mr. Anthony. You would not ? 

Secretary Baker. I can not. The law forbids it. 

Mr. Anthony. If you had authority to do it, would you see any 
v>bjection to doing it ? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know just what you mean by that. Do 
.you mean would I have any objection to the States beginning an 
mdependent system of training? 

Mr. Anthony. You say you are not ready to begin the training of 
men, Mr. Secretary. You say you have not the supplies and have 
not the officers. Now, I have reason to believe that there are a num- 
ber of States that could begin the training of men. If you are not 
ready, would you be willing to furnish those men with arms or 
furnish them the material you have? 

Secretary Baker. I must again question the facts. I do not be- 
lieve there is a State in the Union that is prepared to begin the train- 
ing of anybody without Federal aid both in training material and in 
arms and in equipment. 

Mr. Anthony. Why are you not ready to begin the training? 
You say you have not the officers. What would prevent the detail 
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of half the officers of the Regular Army to-morrow with newly 
organized, raw levies of volunteers, should they be brought together? 

Secretary Baker. There is nothing to prevent that. 

Mr. Anthony. Could not the National Guard spare a large per- 
centage of its officers for training purposes ? 

Secretary Baker. I doubt if they could spare them. They could 
be detailed. 

Mr. QuiN. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you about a concrete 
proposition in my own district, so as to answer my colleagues who are 
not on this committee. I have a district with about 75 per cent agri- 
cultural and about 25 per cent urban population. Under your system 
what would be the proportion of the draft to those people? Under 
a volunteer system I Imow a majority of them would go from the 
towns and the district would furnish its full quota and more, and 
of white people, too. What I want is a concrete idea as to what 
would be the result in getting them under the draft system in that 
district? 

Secretary Baker. I can only speculate about it, Mr. Quin. You 
say 75 per cent of your people are agricultural workers and 25 per 
cent urban or industrial workers? 

Mr. Quin. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. I should think it would be in the relation of 
three to one ; three times as many from the argicultural as from the 
industrial, unless it should turn out that your industrial workers 
are engaged in indispensable industries, in which case some of them 
might be excused and disturb the balance; or on the other hand, if 
it were discovered that the agricultural people were indispensable, 
they might be excused and disturb the balance. 

Mr. QrriN. They are simply town people engaged in various small 
industries. There is one big railroad shop in one town with about 
3,000 employees. 

Secretary Baker. I should think it might very well be that a num- 
ber of your railroad operatives would have to be excused. On the 
other hand, I can see very strong reasons for excusing some part of 
your agricultural population ; so it might be a stand-off. 

Mr. Quin. Under your system would the whites and colored be 
about half and half? What would be the result of the draft? 

Secretary Baker. I am sorry I can not answer that. 

Mr. Caldwell. That is a very vital question. Have you not any 
idea on it at all ? 

Secretary Baker. No; I have no idea on that subject. 

Mr. Caldwell. You understand, Mr. Secretary, that those of us 
who have lived in that country know that it is a question as to the 
women and children of that country which we must answer. 

Secretary Baker. I think you can rely upon the experience and 
knowledge of the administrative branch of the Government not to 
disturb that balance. 

Mr. Caldwell. Of course, we all have complete confidence in the 
administrative branch, but still this has not gotten to be an autocracy 
yet. 

Secretary Baker. The department is not asking autocratic power, 
but it is suggesting to you that you do not raise a needless issue. 

Mr. Quin. Now, Mr. Secretary, I voted for war and I made a 
speech on the floor for it, and I am going to support it in every way 
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possible. I have my own convictions that this army ought to be 
raised by the vohmteer system. If they whip me on the floor, I am 
going to do everything I can to make your plan a success. 

Secretary Baker. We are exactly in the same situation. 

Mr. QtriN. Now, I just want to know the effect. I have an idea 
that if your plan goes into operation that it ought to apply to all the 
people up to, say, 40 years. I have heard your answers on that 
proposition. We could get parasites enough, men who do nothing 
but who would make fine soldiers and have no dependents upon 
them, if we went up to 40 years of age ; or perhaps we could get men 
who are bachelors and have no families depending on them. There 
are more than 500,000 of them; but under the draft system you 
would not apply that theory. 

Secretary Baker. We hope to apply it ; and that is the purpose of 
making a selective rather than an arbitrary draft. 

Mr. Quix. Why can you not, Mr. Secretary, agree to putting in 
that bill a limit of 40 years or 45 years ? 

Secretary Baker. I can only repeat my previous answer, Mr. 
Quin. When we were discussing that matter the advisory commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, which is made up, as you 
know, of men drawn from prominent relations to industry, com- 
me^'ce, agriculture, and labor in the country, agreed 

Mr. Caldwell (interposing). Is there anyone of military experi- 
ence on that council ? 

Secretary Baker. I will finish the answer to Mr. Quin and I will 
then answer Mr. Caldwell, and I will try to think of what experience 
they have had. They agreed that the age of 25 was as far up as we 
could safely go without getting into a class of skilled and indis- 
pensable workers. Now, I do not recall a single man on there who 
has any military experience that I know^ of. 

Mr. NicHOLLS. Who is on that board, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Daniel Willard, the president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, is the chairman of the board: Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, of the Sears, Roebuck Co., I think it is; Mr. Howard 
Coffin, of the automobile industry: Mr. Samuel Gompers ;* Mr. HoUis 
Godfrey, a scientist, president of the Drexel Institute of Philadel- 
phia ; Dr. Martin, a surgeon of Chicago 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Without naming them all, what official capacity 
have they with the (xovernment and who created this board? 

Secretary Baker.. You did by the appropriation bill, of last year. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. But who named the men who are on it? 

Secretary Baker. The President selected them on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. I am asking purely for information, because it 
looks to me as though you should have one or two military men 
on it, if they are going to run a war. 

Secretary Baker. I am very glad to disagree with you. They are 
not running it. 

Mr. Quix. Now, Mr. Secretary, I am asking these questions as a 
matter of information to the men on the outside w^ho are Members 
of Congress. What explanation can be put up for putting the burden 
on these men between 19 and 25 years of age to do the fighting when 
all these other men up to 45 years and after they are 25 years are 
left at home enjoying lucrative occupations? 
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Secretary Baker. Two explanations, Mr. Quin, in my judgment. 
Experience shows that an enormous preponderance of men under any 
system who go into an army will be under 25 ; a perfectly enormous 
preponderennce, so that you are selecting a class which experience 
shows naturally make* armies ; and the other answer is that men up 
to that age will be less indispensable in the industries of the country 
and will have formed fewer social and business engagements which 
will be disturbed by their divei-sion into the military service. 

Mr. Fields. Mr. Chairman, I yield to Mr. Morin, who wants to 
offer some data for the record. 

Mr. MoRiN. Mr. Chairman, I referred this morning to the ages 
at which men are brought into active service in the countries with 
which we are allied or fighting against and a few other countries. I 
thought, for the benefit of the record and in order to be accu- 
rate, I should read into the record for your information the exact 
figures, and I have obtained these figures by reading the provisions 
of their constitutions in reference to national defense. While most 
of these countries have an early year for liability of service, for pre- 
liminary training of the young men, and so on, these are the figures 
at which, they are brought into the active service according to their 
constitutions. England, of course, has the volunteer system, and 
they volunteer for the regular army between the ages of 18 and 25 
m what we would call the regular army and the territorials from 

17 to 25. France has compulsory service, and their liability begins at 
20 years and continues until 48. Russia has universal and com- 
pulsory, and they are brought into active service at 20 and remain 
until 43. Italy has universal compulsory, and they are brought 
into the active service at 20. Belgium has volunteer service and 
conscription service. They do not give any definite age at which 
they are required to render service, and only mention a period under 

18 and over 18. 

The volunteer system is for men who wish to make the army a 
profession and conscription applies to about 49 per cent of those 
composing the army. Japan has universal and compulsory service, 
which begins at 20 years. Brazil has compulsory service, which 
begins at 21 years. Portugal has conscription, and their active serv- 
ice begins at 20 years. Germany has compulsory and universal, and 
active service begins at 20 years. Austria-Hungary has compulsory 
service, and active service begins at 21 years. Turkey has theoretical 
compulsory service, and active service begins at the twentieth 
year. Rumania has universal and compulsory service, and active 
service begins at the twenty-first year. Bulgaria has universal and 
comf)ulsory service, and active service begins at the tw^entieth year. 
Serbia has universal and compulsory active service, and begins at 
the twenty-first year. Sweden has universal and volunteer service, 
and active service begins at the twenty-first year. Norway has 
universal and compulsory service, and active service begins at the 
twenty-third year. Denmark has universal and compulsory service, 
and active service begins at the twenty-first year. Greece has com- 
pulsory and universal service, and it begins at the twenty-first year. 
Switzerland has universal and compulsory service, which begins at 
the twentieth year. Chile has conscription, which begins at the 
twenty-first year. In the Argentine Republic it begins at the twen- 
tieth vear. 
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I would also like to put in the record and read, for your informa- 
tion and for the information of the committee, a letter which I have 
received from Mr. A. C. Gordon, president of the Principals' Associa- 
tion of the City of Pittsburgh : 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16, 1917. 
Hon. John Morin, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gordon : As president of the Pittsburgh Principals' Club, I have 
been making a canvass of the principals of the several high schools of our 
city and of a number of the leading principals of the elementary schools and 
find the sentiment quite general in favor of standing by the President In his 
plans for raising an army, but we are of the opinion that 19 is too young to 
enlist our boys. Better have it 21 or 22. We would be willing to have them 
go at 19 were it necessary ; but, as that is not the case, why not give them two 
or three years more to complete their education, develop their full strength, 
and fix their habits before exposing them to the allurements of the army camp 
or the possible hardships of the battle field? 

We all feel like falling in line with the President's recommendations. We 
don't wish to create dissensions, but we do wish to make an earnest appeal to 
have the age limit for conscription raised if it is not incompatible with the 
public good. 

Yours, very truly, 

A. C. Gordon. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Morin, there was one suggestion made here, and you 
did not put in the record anything about it. I understand there is 
evidence here that Germany, under her law now, can not send her 
soldiers, conscripted or otherw^ise, outside of the German Empire 
unless they volunteer ? 

Mr. MoRiN. That was the evidence given here Saturday, that in 
Germany they can not send them outside the boundaries of Germany 
unless they volunteer. 

Secretary Baker. In Germany? 

Mr. Caldwell. That is what I was telling you this morning, that 
the gi*eat majority of the German Army is a volunteer army. 

Secretary Baker. That is an inconceivable situation. 

Mr. Caldwell. It is so. 

Secretary Baker. It could not be. 

Mr. Fields. Mr. Secretary, I have just one question to ask you, 
because I think the ground has been covered thoroughly several times. 
If I understood you this morning, you said that the raising of the age 
limit to 21 w^ould not materially disturb your plans? 

Secretary Baker. I said I thought it would be unfortunate, but 
it would not interfere with the principle that is involved. 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Secretary, I nbtice in reading the hearings 
that in Australia the question of conscription and[ draft was sub- 
mitted to the people to vote upon. Now you outlined in part of 
your talk — ^this morning, I think it was — a plan of having every 
man between the prescribed ages register. Would it not be per- 
fectly feasible at the time they register to let each one cast his vote 
as to whether or not we should have conscription? It would not 
cause any delay, would it? 

Secretary Baker. It would be physically possible, of course. 

Mr. Caldwell. What would be the objection to letting the people 
of the United States vote at that time? It would not cause any 
delay, would it? 

Secretarv Baker. I think it would. 
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Mr. Caldwell. How many days would it delay matters? 

Secretary Baker. It would cause delay until you had the election. 

Mr. Caldwell. If the election was at the time of the registration, 
and if you let each man as he registered vote secretly 

Secretary Baker. I think you would have to wait until you could 
have the election, and you could not form any forces and could not 
tell what system you were going to use. 

Mr. Gordon. You would not have any authority to register them 
if it was subject to a referendum. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Mr. Secretary, I have an amendment which 
it has been suggested to me should be submitted. I do not know 
whether it will be of any value, because I think you have expressed 
yourself on it, but in order to get your opinion about it I would like 
to have you state your opinion again. This is taken from a former 
act : 

That no bounty sliaU be paid to induce any person to enUst in the miUtary 
service of the United States; and no person liable to military service shall 
hereafter be permitted or alloweil to furnish a substitute for such service ; nor 
shall any substitute be received, enlisted, or enrolled in the military service of 
the United States^. 

I think you stated this bill does not contemplate anything of that 
sort. 

Secretary Baker. It does not contemplate any substitutes or 
bounties. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And you do not think it would be necessary 
to put in a provision of this sort? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. QuiN. Mr. Secretary, do you not think it would be wise for 
us to put an absolute inhibition against a man hiring a substitute? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think it would be possible to do that 
under this law. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That was the idea of the man offering this 
amendment ; that it would be a sort of notice to the public that that 
was not to be allowed. 

Secretary Baker. There is no authority in here to accept a sub- 
stitute. I think it would not help, because I think the law expressly 
excludes that. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I understand you have already 
stated that it is your purpose to organize officers' training schools 
at once while you are getting this registration in shape ? 

Secretary Baker. They begin on the 8th day of May. 

Mr. QuiN. Mr. Secretary, there are some land-grant colleges and 
two or three military schools in my district ; would those young men 
who have had two or three years of military education there be 
qualified to go into the corps and stand the examination ? 

Secretary Baker. They would be very welcome. 

Mr. Harrison. Are you going to do anything about the Platts- 
burg Camp? 

Secretary Baker. There will be no general training camps this 
summer. They will give way to these intensive training camps for 
oflicers. 

92077—17^ 4 
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Mr. Olney. I understand Plattsburg is going to be an officers* 
training camp. 

Secretary Baker. I think that is the plan. 
(The following memorandum was submitted.) 

Wau Department, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 

Washington, April 20, 1917. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 

Subject : Total enrollment required in order to maintain a given force at full 
strength in the field. 

1. I am transmitting herewith a graphical diagram prepared in the AYar 
College Division, which illustrates the relation between the strength of a given 
military force in the field and the total numl)ers of men required to maintain 
that force at full strength under war conditions. 

2. In preparing this diagram, the following assumptions have been made : 
{a) That we begin the training of 500,000 men by June 1. 1917, with the 

•expectation if necessary of getting them in the field by April 1, 1918, fully or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped. 

(b) That we begin the training of another 500,000 men by October 1, 1917, 
with the view of getting them in the field if necessary by August 1, 1918. 

(c) That if necessary we propose to start the campaign of 1919 with an 
organized force of 2,000,000 which requires that we l)egin the organization of 
another 1,000.000 men in the spring of 1918. 

(d) That the gross casualties of troops actually engaged will be about 10 
per cent per month, but that considering the return of soldiers to the front after 
convalescence the net wastage at the fnmt will ultimately be reduced to 5 per 
cent per month. 

(e) That troops to replace casualties must be under training for at least 
six months before being employed for that purpose. 

3. Based upon the above assumptions, the diagram gives the following in- 
formation : 

The total organized strength at any. time is shown by the ordinates of 



The total forces engaged in the field at any time is shown by the ordinates 
of . 

The total number of men required to replace losses up to any date is shown 
by the ordinates of — ^ — — . 

The total enrollment of men called in training to replace losses up to any 
date is represented by the ordinates of ^— — — — — — . 

The gross enrollment for original organizations and replacement up to any 
date is represented by the ordinates of ^— ^— — — ^— — ^— . 

4. The diagram, though based on more or less arbitrary assumptions, illus- 
trates the fact that the total numbers required are greatly in excess of the 
numbers actually in the field, and that the maintenance of the field force at a 
definite strength requires systematic arrangements for replacing losses that 
must be initiated in advance of requirements. 

5. The War College Division recommends that a copy of this memorandum 
and diagram be furnished to each bureau chief. Additional copies for this 
purpose will be forwarded if desired. 

Joseph E. Kuhn, 
Brigadier General, General Staff, 

Chief of War College Division, 

Assistant to the Chief of Staff. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned.) 
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